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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Martis, 14 “ die Februarii, 1832 . 


Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


PETER AUBER, Esq., called in, and examined. 

1. During how many years have you been in the Civil Service of the Com- 
pany at the India House, and what situations have you filled there ? — I have been 
27 years in the service of the Company. I have filled the situation of an esta- 
blished clerk in the Secretary’s-office, the situation of Assistant Secretary, and the 
situation of Secretary. 

2. You are also the author of a work called an Analysis of Indian Government? 
—Yes. . 

3. You are therefore conversant with the constitution of the different branches of 
the Indian Government, both at home and abroad ? — I have, I believe, a general 
knowledge with regard to the constitution of the present system of government, 
both at home and abroad. 

4. State what are the different constituted authorities that compose the home 
government? — ^The Court of Proprietors, the Court of Directors, and the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 

5. Will you first describe what was the system before any Parliamentary pro- 
vision" was made for governing India, or regulating the Court of Proprietors or 
Directors? — The East-India Company was originally incorporated under the 
charter of Elizabeth, in the year 1 600, and from that period they continued until 
the year 1698 ; that is, the London Company. In 1698 the necessities of the State 
induced Parliament to authorize King William, by the Act of the 9 & lo Will. 3, 
to incorporate another company, called the English Company. It was found, after 
a very few years, that the collision of the two Companies was such that the King 
himself recommended a negotiation for an agreement to unite the two. In the 
course of the measures adopted for that purpose, a deed of conveyance was made 
from the Old Company, of their dead stock, to the New Company in 1702, and an 
award w'as made by Lord Godolphin. Amongst the property which was trans- 
ferred from the London Company to the United Company, were those possessions 
w’hich the East-India Company possess in fee-simple in their own right; such as 
the islands of Bombay and St. Helena, and various factories, forts, and settle- 
ments, including Fort William, with the large territory connected with it, and also 
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MISCELLANEOUS, Foft St. Georgc. The charter of 1698 is the foundation of the present privileges 

possessed by the United East-India Company. The Company continued to act 

14 February 1832. under this charter, and there was uo Other legislative provision of importance until the 
Peter Aiiber Esq wliich was passed in the 27th of George the 2d, which in fact was the Mutiny 
^ ^ ’ ’ Act, for punishingmutinyand desertion in the Company’s troops. At the cIo.hc of that 

Act there was a provision, declaring that the parties who committed offences in India 
were liable to be prosecuted in the King’s Bench in England ; that was the only provi- 
sion I believe which existed until the year 1 765, when the Company acquired what is 
termed the Dewanny, or revenues of Bengal, Bebar and Orissa. The Court of Pro- 
prietors, in consequence of those acquisitions, and contrary to the advice and opinion 
of the Court of Directors, resolved to increase the dividends to a very considerable 
extent. It led to Parliament passing a legislative provision, limiting the dividends 
to a certain rate. In the year 1773, Parliament itself instituted an inquiry into 
the Affairs of the East-India Company. They considered that the w'ars that had 
been carried on in India, and the want of control by the Company over their ser- 
vants, imperatively called for some legislative interposition, to put a stop to the 
abuses which then prevailed. In the Court of Proprietors, anterior to the Act of 
13 Geo. 3, each individual possessing 500/. stock (I believe no matter for what 
period) was entitled to vote, or it might have been limited previously to six 
months, but in 1773 it was extended to twelve months; by the Act the 13 Geo. 3, 
the individual must have held his stock 12 months before he could vote at a General 
Court. A proprietor holding 1,000/. stock harl one vote ; 3,000/. .stock, two votes ; 
6,000/. stock, three votes, and holding 10,000/. stock, four votes. 'I'liere were 
previous limits with regard to the period at which ballots could be called. Such 
was the state with reference to the proprietors of East-India stock in 1773. The 
Court of Directors consisted of 24 members, as ordained by the charter of Wil- 
liam, each director was required to possess 2,000/. stock. As they were then elected 
annually, it was considered that a liability to be removed in one year from the 
direction, did not give them sufficient power, authority or pcrnuineiicy in their 
situation ; it was therefore ordained that they should be elected for four years in 
future. They were required by the Act of the 13 Geo. 3, for the first lime, [0 put 
His Majesty’s Ministers in possession of all the advices received from India rela- 
tive to the revenue, and the civil and military government of the Indian empire. 
That Act named the Governor General and Council, and the Court of Directors 
had no power of nominating either the Governor General or any member of 
Council. In order to place a bai rier against the restoration of servants who had 
been guilty of rnalversation or oppression, the Court of Directors were restraine^l 
from compounding sentences of the Supreme Court, or of any courts, nor were 
they permitted to restore any servant without the consent of three parts in four of 
Court of Directors ; and the same with regard to the proprietors. Various 
^her provisions were contained in the Act. Such was tlie situation in which the 
Vourt of Directors stood in the year 1773. In the year 1 78 1 the Court were rc- 
qaired to senck copies of all the despatches which tliey proposeii to send to India, 
to one of His Majesty’s Secretaries of State, and to the Lords of the 'Frea- 
"^.,^784 the next important change took place, by the institution of the 
. Board of Commissioners. Six Privy Councillors were appointed, of ivhom one u as 
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to be the Secretary of State, and one the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and miscellaneous. 

three members were to form a Board, who were to superintend, direct and 

control all acts, operations or concerns which at all related to the civil or mili- 14 February 1832. 


tary government or revenues of India. The Board were auth<frized to have 
access to all papers and copies of such as they might require from the Court of 
Directors. The Board were likewise to have copies of all minutes of the proceed- 
ings of General Courts of Proprietors and Court of Directors, and of all despatches 
received from India relating to the civil or military government and revenues, 
and of all letters from their several agents at Bussora, Bagdad and Aleppo. All 
despatches proposed to be sent by the Court of Directors to their governments 
abroad, in any way relating to the civil or military government and revenues, were 
to be transmitted to the Board, who had the power of altering or amending the 
same. The Board were required to return the drafts so altered or approved within 
the period of 14 days. In the event of any of those despatches being returned 
altered upon points which the Court of Directors might think did not relate to the 
revenues or the civil or military government, they were authorized to make repre- 
sentations thereon to the Board of Commissioners. I should have stated that the 


Peter Auber, Esq^ 


Board were required to inform the Court of the reasons at large which had induced 
them to make such alterations. The Board were likewise invested with the power 
of requiring the Court of Directors to frame a despatch upon any subject connected 
with the civil and military government or revenues in India ; and in the event of 
the same not being framed within 14 days, the Board might send to the- Directors 
a despatch to that effect. It was likewise ordained that there should be a Secret 
Committee appointed by the Court of Directors, to whom the Board, when they 
were of opinion that the matter required secrecy, such as relating to the levying of 
w'ar or making of peace, or treating or negotiating with any native princes or states 
in. India, might send orders and instructions; and the Secret Committee were to 
forward such orders, in the form of despatches, to India, without disclosing the 
same. It was specially provided in the Act of 1 784, that the Board were not in 
any way to interfere in the nomination or appointment of any of the servants of the 
Company at home or abroad. His Majesty, under his sign manual, might recal 
any servant ; so might the Court of Directors. When His Majesty was pleased to 
recal any servant, a duplicate of the instrument was to be delivered or transmitted 
to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East-India Company by the 
Secretary of State. Vacancies in India were to be filled by the Court of Directors 
from the covenanted civil servants, excepting the office of Governor General and 
Governors, if the Court saw fit to appoint any other parties. In the event of 
a vacancy occurring in the government in India, and the Directors not appointing 
to it within two months after knowing the same. His Majesty was authorized to 
nominate, and in that case, the pow'er that the Court previously possessed of recal 
could not be then exercised by them. The Court of Directors were likewise autho- 
rized to appoint members of Council provisionally to succeed, in the event of any 
vacancy ; and they might revoke the same. No salary wag to be received by the 
party so appointed until he took upon himself office. When the Council was re- 
duced to two, and no provisional member appointed, then the senior civil servant 
on the spot was to be called in. It was provided, that after the passing of the Act 
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14 February 183a. to be taken into consideration by the Court of Director, with the view of making 
— "T such retrenchments as might appear expedient; and a statement of all the servants 

reter Auher, Esq. establishments, with their places and employments, were to be laid annually before 
Parliament. The Court of Directors were limited in sending out any servants as 
writers or cadets, other than were necessary to keep up the proper establishment. 
The promotion of the servants, in their respective lines, was prescribed by the Act 
of Parliament ; and it was likewise ordained that the Company’s servants, when 
dismissed by competent courts, could not then be restored. In 1 786 the members 
of the Secret Committee were to be sworn, and all parties employed by them were 
likewise to be sworn. In that year there wa.? likewise a further regulation for the 
trial in England of offences committed in India. In 1788 an Act was passed, on 
a point of right disputed by the Court of Directors, authorizing the Board of Com- 
missioners to defray, out of the revenues of India, the charges on account of the 
King’s forces, to the extent of 12,200 men; at the same time it was specially 
ordained that the Board of Commissioners should not give any order for an increase 
of salary or allowances, or for any extraordinary allowance to any individual, other- 
wise than as proposed by the Court of Directors. The Board were also restricted 
from granting any gratuity. Annual accounts of the Indian revenues were to be 
laid before Parliament 14 days after their meeting. That closes the second period 
wdth regard to the home authorities. In 1 793 most of the various provisions con- 
tained in the former Acts were re-enacted ; a President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners was appointed. No action was to be stayed by the Court of Directors 
without tjie sanction of the Board. The application of the surplus revenues in 
India, and of home profits, was prescribed under that Act. No grant of salary 
above 200/., made by the Court of Directors, was valid, without being confirmed by 
the Board of Commissioners. The next important measure was the Act of 1813, 
which provided for a separation of the territorial and commercial branches of the 
Company’s affairs. No duties imposed in India were valid until approved by the 
Board of Commissioners. All applications from parties for permission to proceed 
to India were to be made, in the first instance, to the Court of Directors ; and if 
refused by the Court, they were to be sent to the Board within one month of their 
receipt by the Court, accompanied with any representation respecting such appli- 
cation. The Board of Commissioners might order a certificate for such parties to 
proceed, if they saw fit. The regulations for the college at Haileybury for the 
education of the civil servants, and the military seminary at Addiscombe, were sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board. It was likewise ordained that the college and 
seminary should be maintained during the present term of the Company’s exclusive 
privileges. One lac out of any surplus territorial revenue was set apart for the im- 
provement and education of the natives. The appropriation of the revenues was 
particularly defined and laid down. The home profits were not liable to territorial 
charges until the dividend was provided for. When the debt in India was reduced 
to 10,000,000/., and the bond debt to 3,000,000/,, a guarantee fund of 
12,000,000/. might be framed as a security for the capital stock of the proprietors. 
It was, as already stated, under this Act that the separation of the commercial and 

territorial 
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territorial accounts took place ; and no despatch, as to the application of revenue 
to commercial purposes, was to be sent to India until approved by the Board. The 
Board, instead of being required to send back despatches transmitted for their 
approval, in 14 days, might retain the same two months. All questions in the 
Court of Directors put by ballot, where the votes were equal, had, under the 
charter, been decided by the lot of the Treasurer ; by the Act of the 53 Geo. 3, 
the question, on which the votes were in future equal, was declared to be lost, except 
in the case of two or more candidates for office. The vacancies of Governor- 
General, Governors and Commanders-in-Chief, were subjected to the approval of 
the King. The Court had reserved to them the privilege of appointing their 
advocates-general, advocates, attornies and chaplains, without the approbation of 
the Board, and likewise masters-attendant. The restoration of suspended servants 
was made subject to the approbation of the Board. The Act that had previously 
limited the return of the military officers to a period within five years, was now 
extended to allow general officers and lieutenant-colonels commandant to return, 
although they had been absent five years from India. The restored civil servants, 
who might have been absent from India any number of years, were, under the 
former Act, permitted to take the rank which they would have possessed had they 
remained in India; but by the Act of 1813, the individual so restored takes rank 
only according to the period when he departed from India. The former Act 
required that their servants should be appointed and take rank according to senio- 
rity of appointment ; the Act of the 53d provided that they might be appointed 
to boards, &c. without taking rank according to seniority of appointment to the ser- 
vice. No grattiity of above 600/., granted by the Company, was valid, unless con- 
firmed by the Board. Copies of all grants of money by the Court of Directors 
were required to be laid before Parliament. A certain sum for passage-money was 
given to Governors General and Commanders-in-Chief, and other functionaries, on 
their departure from England, for outfit, in lieu of their drawing their salary from 
the time of their appointment in this country. The payment on account of King’s 
troops was not to exceed 20,000 men. The power of granting superannuation to 
their servants was conferred upon the Board and the Court of Directors; the 
accounts of such superannuations were to be laid before Parliament. British sub- 
jects w^ere made liable to the local civil judicatures. Such is a general outline of 
the Acts regarding the home system. 

6. Will you state what are the functions actually exercised by the Court of Pro- 
prietors ? — The Court of Proprietors elect the Directors, and declare the dividends 
all grants of money beyond 600 1 . are submitted to their approval by the Court of 
Directors ; they make byc-laws for the regulation of the Company, which laws are 
binding upon the Company where no Act of Parliament exists to the contrary. It 
is hardly possible to define exactly what the powers of the General Court are. 
Those powers, as has been before stated, were limited by the Act of 1784, in con- 
sequence of their having interfered with regard to various measures connected with 
the government of India, as proposed by the Court of Directors ; and more parti- 
cularly with regard to the prosecution of servants and others for malversation and 
corrupt practices abroad. Their powers are also considerably limited by the Act which 
provides that no measures adopted by the Court of Directors, and approved by the 
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Board, can be revoked or altered by the Court of Proprietors ; at the same time 
there is no limit that I am aware of which prevents the Court of Proprietors from 
discussing any .matters relating to the Company ; they would be guided, it is pre- 
sumed, in the exercise of those powers by the knowledge that what they might 
resolve upon, if not in accordance with the views of the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Commissioners, would be rendered nugatory and ineffectual ; it would, in 
fact, be impossible to carry on the general affairs of the Company if the proprietors 
were authorized to interfere as formerly- The Court of Proprietors have the power, 
under the charter, of calling upon the Court of Directors to summon a Special 
General Court upon the requisition of nine proprietors, who are qualified to vote, 
or each possessed of i,ooo/. stock. I am not aware of any other particular privi- 
lege that appertains to them. 

7. In point of fact, the Act of 1793 specially vested in the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Commissioners the administration of all matters relating to the 
civil or military government or revenues of India? — The Act of 1793 was a repe- 
tition, in a great measure, of the provisions that existed under the Act of 1784; that- 
was the original Act that invested the Board with the power of controlling the affairs 
of the Company on certain defined points. 

8. You state there is nothing to prevent the Court of Proprietors from discussing 
any measure of the Court of Directors ; but in point of fact they are, as the law now 
stands, precluded from any control, except in the instance of a grant of money 
exceeding 600/..^ — Yes, except in making bye-laws for the control of the Court of 
Directors. 

9. Have they, subsequent to the renewal of the charter in 1813, in point of fact, 
been k the habit of making bye-laws ?— -They have made bye-laws, and among 
Ihera one which ordains that all proceedings in Parliament connected with the inte- 
rests of the East- India Company should be submitted to them by the Court of 
Directors before the same are passed into a law, and others as to grants of money. 

10. What are the qualifications now necessary to give a vote, and how many of 
tlie proprietors are there qualified to vote ? — The qualification necessary to give 
a proprietor a vote is possessing 1,000/. stock, and that stock he must have held 
a twelvemonth. No minor is qualified to vote. 

11. What other exceptions are there? —I am not aware of any other. Females 
may vote. 

’ 12. What is the number of proprietors entitled to vote? — The total number of 
proprietors entitled to vote at the present time is 1,976, of which there are 54 who 
have four votes, 50 who have three, 370 who have two, and 1,502 who have one 
vote. The number of proprietors who possess stock enough to qualify them to 
vote, but have not held that stock a sufficient time, are three of four votes, 1 2 of 
three votes, 39 of two votes, and 132 of one vote. Then there is the privilege be- 
longing tethe proprietors who iiold 500/. stock, of speaking in the General Court, 
but hot of voting; of those there are 221. There are also 396 who hold stock 
under 500 L; and there are 165 accounts in the names of foreigners. There arq 
seven proprietors who hold more than 10,000 /. stock. The total number of accounts 
is 3 > 579 - 

13. Can aliens vote? — I do not feel competent to answer that question. 

14. The 
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14. The proprietors are not allowed to vote by proxy ? — Clearly not. 

15. Are you aware that corporations can vote under their seal ? — I am not. 

16. Can you state what number of proprietors are resident in and about the 
metropolis r — I do not believe it is possible to acquire any accurate information 
upon that point. 

17. You have stated that the Court of Proprietors have the power of controlling 
any grant of money exceeding 600/. ? — Yes. 

■ i8. Can they make grants of money themselves irrespective of the Court of 
Directors ? — ^They can propose grants of themselves ; and it was an extraordinary 
circumstance, that in the Act of the 53 Geo. 3, any grant made by the Court of 
Proprietors did not appear to be subject to confirmation by the Board of Com- 
missioners, and the Act of the 55th was consequently brought in to remedy that 
defect. No grant whatever that may be made by the Court of Proprietors, ex- 
ceeding 600/., is valid or effectual, unless confirmed by the Board of Commissioners. 

19. You have stated that the Court of Proprietors declare the dividend ; since 
the passing of the Act in 1793, the dividend has always been declared at the 
maximum prescribed by that Act, of 10 J per cent. ? — Yes. 

20. The declaration of the dividend has therefore become a mere matter of form 
in the Court of Proprietors? — If any increase was to take place, it must be done by 
ballot. The Court of Directors come to a resolution, which they communicate to 
the Court of Proprietors, recommending what the dividend should be, the Court 
having previously ascertained the means of the Company to grant that dividend. 

21. When you speak of the means of the Company to grant the dividend, are 
the Committee to understand that the dividend is declared with reference to the 
state of the commercial profits of the Company ? — Clearly. 

22. Do you mean to say that the commercial profits have, in every succeeding 
year since 1793, been in a state to justify, as commercial profits, a dividend of io| 
per cent. ? — I have no reason to doubt that since 1793, the commercial means of 
the Company have been fully adequate to meet the dividend ; but I can answer 
positively from 1813, when a separation of the accounts took place, to the present 
time, that no dividend whatever has been proposed until the Committee of Treasury, 
who manage the financial concerns of the Company, have had before them a full 
and clear account of what the Company’s means and profits are. 

23. The Court of Proprietors are precluded from revoking, suspending or vary- 
ing any order of the Court of Directors, touching the civil or military government 
of India, or the administration of the revenues, after the same shall have received 
the approbation of the Board of Commissioners? — Clearly. 

24. Has the Court of Proprietors any means of knowing what orders or resolu- 
tions have been passed by the Court of Directors upon any given subject, before 
they have been sanctioned by the Commissioners? — Certainly not. 

2'?. The proprietors then are in fact virtually precluded from all substantial 
interference in the affairs of the Company ? — Yes, certainly ; and the inconvenience 
that arose from their interference led to that exclusion. 

26. What number of persons, qualified as proprietors, appear to be retired civil 
or military servants of the Company? — I do not believe it would be possible to 
ascertain that point. 

27. Will 
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27. Will you be good enough to proceed to state what is the constitution of the 
Court of Directors, and what are the funclions actually exercised by them ? — The 
Court of Directors consists of 24 proprietors, who are elected under the Act of 
1773. Under the charter, 13 of those Directors form a Court, and they conduct 
the whole administration of the aftairs of India, both at home and abroad, subject, 
upon certain points, to the control and authority of the Board of Commissioners 
and Court of Proprietors. 

28. What number of individuals are there among the Directors of the East- 
India Company, being retired civil or military servants of the Company, or retired 
commanders of ships? — ^Three Directors have been private merchants in India, 
two of whom had previously been in the civil service of the Company ; seven have 
been civil servants in India; four have been military servants ; three have been in 
the maritime service, not abroad, but the freighted service ; one was a barrister at 
Calcutta ; three are merchants ; one a banker, and two private gentlemen. Of the 
six Directors out by rotation, two were in the maritime service, two are bankers, 
and two merchants. 

29. Of those 30 gentlemen could you state what number have had any practical 
knowledge of India, by having been in India? — ^Twenty. 

30. Into how many committees are the Directors divided for tlie transaction of 
their business? — ^There are three principal committees; one called the Committee 
of Correspondence, the other the Committee of Buying and Warehouses, and the 
third class the Committee of Shipping. 

31. Of w'horn does the Committee of Correspondence consist r — Of the nine 
senior members, with the chairman and deputy chairman, making eleven. 

32. In what manner is the appointment of the several Directors to committees 
regulated ? — In the month of April annually, after the general election, the bye- 
laws ordain that a Chairman and Deputy shall be chosen by the Court of 
Directors ; and when the Chairman and Deputy Chairman are chosen, the Court 
assembled appoint the several committees ; the Chairman proposing from the 
chair the several members of the committees. 

33. State what departments come within the province of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, and the other committees ? — ^The Secretary’s-olBce is under the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, the Examiner’s-office, the Auditor’s-office, the Military 
Secretary’s-office, the Military Fund and Recruiting, the Treasury, the College, and 
what is termed the China Department. Tiie Committee of Buying and Ware- 
houses also comprise the Buying and Warehouse department, the whole of the Ware- 
house establishment, the Accountant’s-office, also what is termed the East-India 
Wharf, and they form the Military Seminary Committee, The Committee of Ship- 
ping comprise the Shi[)ping department, the Master Attendant’s office, and the 
superintendence of the whole of the shipping concerns of the Company, 

34. In fact, then, all that relates to the territorial business of the government of 
India is comprised in the Committee of Correspondence ? — All that relates to the 
preparation of despatches for India generally ; there are despatches prepared under 
the Committee of Buying and Warehouses that relate to the commercial concerns 
and investments, but the Committee of Correspondence comprises generally the 
greater part of the Indian correspondence. 


35 * To 
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35 - To this committee the Directors can only arrive by seniority ? — As the mem- 
bers are appointed by seniority to the committees, they can only arrive by gradation 
at the Committee of Correspondence. 

36. Would a retired judicial or military officer be obliged to serve as a matter of 
course upon the Committee of Buying and Warehouses, or the Committee of Shipping, 
and in those situations would you consider his services most efficient and useful ? — 
He would undoubtedly be obliged to serve in those committees ; but I may be per- 
mitted to remark, that each member of the Court of Directors has an opportunity 
of investigating and becoming acquainted with every matter connected with the 
Company’s concerns, whatever they may be; and perhaps I should be able to 
explain the matter better if I was to state how the business of the Court of 
Directors is conducted, which will show that those members, though appointed 
to other committees, may have and do have full cognizance of what is going 
forward. With regard to India, every despatch of every sort and kind, be it 
what it may, whether upon the secret, commercial, or political department, or 
from the agents abroad, comes in the first instance to the Secretary ’s-office, 
and it is laid by the Chairman before the first Court of Directors which 
meets after its receipt; where a despatch is considered of importance, that 
despatch is frequently and generally read to the Court at length, and any member 
of the Court ot Directors, after a despatch has been read or laid on the table of 
the Court, has full power to call for it at any time hd pleases. The despatches, 
w'hen read or laid before the Court, are considered under reference to the Committee 
of Correspondence, and the several officers whose duty it is to prepare answers to 
those despatches, take the directions of the Chairs upon the points connected with 
them. Under those officers there are assistants, who prepare what are termed col- 
lections, and those collections fembrace the whole matter to which any despatch 
has reference, whatever it may be. After the despatch or draft is thus prepared 
and submitted to the Chairs, it is brought before the Committee of Correspondence, 
and when it is approved by that committee, it is laid before the Court of Directors, 
where it remains a week or a fortnight, or even a longer period, at the wish of any 
Director. Thus each Director, when the despatch is first received, has the means of 
becoming fully acquainted with its contents ; and when the reply is laid before the 
Court of Directors, the members may call for the collections, and make themselves 
fully masters of the groundwork of the despatch, and of the several subjects con- 
nected with it ; and so with regard to every other subject that comes before the Court 
of Directors. Every application to the Court comes in the first instance to the 
Secretary ’s-office, whether letter or address from parties in this country, or despatches 
from India. They are invariably laid before the first Court after their receipt ; con- 
sequently every member of the Court has full power to call for anything, be it what 
it may, that is before the Court, except despatches to or from the Secret Committee. 

37. With whom does it rest whether a despatch shall be read to the Court or 
not?. — The Chairman points out what he considers of importance. 

38. How many years is it on the average before a junior Director arrives at the 
Committee of Correspondence ? — It is hardly possible to define ; it is sometimes a 
very long period, and sometimes very short. 

E.l. —VI. B 39. It 
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14 February 1832. respondence, which is the most important part of the administration of Indian 
Vi: ter Es becomcs too old for Service? — He has the same means in the 

t 0 . ujei, .sq. gj|.y3j.jQjj jjg stands in as a Director of acquiring all the information that a member of 
the Committee of Correspondence possesses. 


40. Do you mean that a member of the Court of Directors has the power to in- 
terfere with the proceedings of the Committee of Correspondence? — 'No ; they do 
not interfere, but they have the means of becoming acquainted with the subjects 


brought before the committee upon which any ultimate proceeding takes place. 

41. To become acquainted with a thing, and to take an active part in it, are two 
different things ? — Undoubtedly they do not take any active part in the deliberations 


of the committee ; but they have the means not only of becoming acquainted with 
the subjects brought before the committee, but they sometimes move in Court and 
carry the reversal of the decisions and views which the Committee of Correspondence 
have adopted with regard to despatches and other matters. Each member has like- 
wise the privilege of entering a dissent upon the minutes of the Court, which dissent 
is sent to the Board of Commissioners the day after it is so recorded. 

42. Can you state to the Committee upon what principle this limitation by the 
Directors of their own power to avail themselves of the greatest experience and 
ability that their body will furnish in this most important department, is founded ? 
— The committees, as they stand now, were generally framed in 1785, in order to 


assimilate their duties with those which it was considered the Court would have to 


perform in communication with the Board of Commissioners, and from that time 
to the present it has gone on. I am not aware of any particular principle upon 
which it has been founded, other than that of seniority enabling every Director to 
become acquainted with every branch of the Company’s affairs. 

43. You presume that the number of years that may elapse before arriving at the 
Committee of Correspondence is a period of probation '?*— No, I do not consider it 
by any means a period of probation, because I think an individual Director, if 
placed upon the Committee of Correspondence, would be perfectly adequate to the 
performance of the duties ; but it is desirable that he should acquire a general 
knowledge of the whole. 

44. Practically, is it the case that a Director, upon his first being appointed 
a Director, can immediately take an active part, if he chooses it, in the great con- 
cerns of the Indian government? — Most unquestionably. 

45. Has it been the practice for Directors, at their first becoming so, to take an 
adtive part? — Of late years most particularly so. 

46. Do you consider that a Director’ acquires in the Shipping and Buying Com- 
mittees any knowledge that makes him more fit to be one of the Corresponding 
Committees when he arrives at it by seniority ? — I think he does acquire particular 
information which makes him more fit ; he gains a general knowledge on points 
touched upon in the correspondence relating to the Company’s affairs. 

47. You have referred to the mode in which the Chairs are elected annually ■, 
is not every gentleman, upon his^rst admission to the Court of Directors, qualified 
to be the Chairman, if the Court so think fit ? — Certainly. 


48. Is 
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48. Is it not thought desirable that the person who, as you have observed, if 
Chairman, is on all committees, should have a knowledge of the business of Ship- 
ping, and Buying and Warehouses? — I think any gentleman who might be placed 
by the Court in the situation of Chairman immediately or within a year after his 
being elected a Director, would scarcely feel himself competent to discharge the 
multifarious duties which necessarily devolve upon the gentleman filling the Chair. 

49. Is that not the reason why the practice of seniority has so long prevailed ? — 
I can conceive no other reason for it. 

50. At present six Directors go out annually by rotation? — They do. 

51. Do you know upon what principle or in what way that arrangement was 
made? — It was considered, anterior to 1773, at least so the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings state, that there were combinations when the Court of Directors were 
chosen all at one time, and it was considered that it would be better to break the 
system, and thus it was resolved that they should be chosen six annually, and that 
by six going out in rotation, a break would be made so as effectually to alter the 
■whole connexion w'hich had previously existed, and which was considered injurious 
to the administration of the affairs of the Company. 

52. The Directors who go out by rotation are, however, uniformly re-elected at 
the expiration of the year ? — Not uniformly ; not necessarily. 

53. It has happened that they have uniformly been re-elected? — No, it has 
not ; there have been instances where the Directors have been thrown out. 

54. How many exceptions have you known ? — I cannot immediately recollect the 
exact cases. 

55. More than one ?-— Yes. 

56. About once in five years ? — It may be so. 

57. Did those instances of rejection occur upon public grounds? — One certainly 
did upon public grounds ; with regard to the others, I really do not believe that 
they did. 

58. Did you ever know a Director appointed to the Committee of Correspon- 
dence within the fiist year of his election as Director, however qualified he might be 
for the situation ? — Never. 

59. Will you state what is the course adopted in preparing answers for des- 
patches from India? — There are officers whose duty it is to prepare answers to the 
despatches in the political, revenue, judicial, public, military and financial depart- 
ments. The officer whose duty it is to prepare the answ'er to a despatch from 
India, calls upon his assistants to make a collection, which comprises all matters 
relating to the despatch to be answered. The despatch is answered paragraph by 
paragraph, according to the principle laid down by the Court and the Board. The 
officer who prepares the answer, communicates with the Chairs, and takes their 
direction on points connected with it ; when the draft is fully prepared, it is then 
laid by the Chairman before the Committee of Correspondence. 

60. Be good enough to describe its progress to the Board of Commissioners ? — 
I am now speaking as to public proceedings connected! with the preparation of the 
despatch, because previous communications frequently take place between the 
Chairs and the Board of Commissioners regarding despatches, prior to their being 
laid before the Committee of Correspondence. 
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61. In what shape is the first communication made to the Board of Commission- 
ers? — The first mode in which the communication generally takes place is by what 
is termed “ a previous communication,” which communication (to whichn one but 
the President of the Board, the Chairs, and the officer who prepares the despatch, 
are parties), puts the President in possession of the views of the Chairs, as to any 
given despatch. 

62. Is this previous communication oral or in writing? — Frequently both, but 
almost invariably in writing also. 

63. Whai follows on alterations being made by the Board in despatches sent up 
regularly for approval ? — The draft having passed through the Court, is signed 
officially by the secretary to the Court, and sent up in the usual form. If the draft 
is returned by the Board with alterations, which are made in red ink, by striking 
out some parts and adding to others, with a letter explanatory of the Board’s reasons 
for the same, the Court are authorized to address to the Board a representation upon 
such alterations as the Board may make. In the event of the Board not being 
satisfied with the reasons given by the Court against such alterations, the Board 
communicate the same by letter to the Court, and at the same time generally desire 
that the draft may be framed into a despatch, and forwarded to India, agreeably to 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament. 

64. The Act fixes the limit of time within which it is necessary, under such cir- 
cumstances, that the despatch should be sent off? — No. The Board are required 
to take such representation into consideration ; and their orders, upon so considering 
it, are final and conclusive on the Court. 

65. In the event of the despatch not being sent by the Court, has the Board the 
pow'er itself of sending out the despatch? — No; the Board having ordered the 
despatch to be sent out, and the Court of Directors still declining to send out the 
despatch, in the belief that the Board have exceeded their powers in the alterations 
which they have made, the Court appeal, by petition, to the King in Council, who 
decides whether the alterations fall within the province of the Board. If that deci- 
sion is in the affirmative, a mandamus may be moved for to compel the Court 
of Directors to sign and forward such despatch. 

66. Have differences of opinion arisen from time to time between the Board of 
Commissioners and the Directors upon the matter of any despatch ? — Differences 
have arisen frequently. 

67. Has any instance occurred of resort being had to the extreme measure of 
a mandamus? — I am only aware of one instance, which was in hlajor Hart’s case ; 
it originated many years ago, and the mandamus was served about 1 5 years ago. 

68. Will you state the circumstances of that case? — Major Hart was an officer 
employed as commissary of grain under the late Lord Harris, then General Harris, 
at the siege of Seringapatam, in 1799. During the siege, if I recollect right, there 
was considerable scarcity of grain ; Major Hart shortly afterwards reported that 
he had in his possession a considerable quantity of private rice ; some doubt arose as 
to the w'ay in which he became possessed of the rice ; and the price which he 
demanded for it was considered to be exorbitant; and his conduct led to his 
removal from the service. He afterwards made an application to the Government 

for 
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for payment on account of this rice, to a greater extent than the Court had ordered miscellaneous. 

remuneration. The Board of Commissioners thought he was entitled to a larger 

sum; and the Court, not considering that the Board had authority to order the H February 1832. 
increased sum to be paid, refused to sign the despatch as altered by the Board, Esq. 

This led to an appeal, on the part of the Court, to the King in Council. 

69. What was the result? — The King in Council decided that the Board had the 
power, and the Board in consequence of that moved for a mandamus, which was 
served upon the members of the Court individually; the despatch was accordingly 
signed, but the Court at the same time recorded their protest. The money has never 
been received by Major Hart, as he or his attornies did not consider that the decision 
even of the Board of Commissioners, as to reimbursement, amounted to what he 
justly claimed. 

70. The Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India possess and exercise an 
absolute control over the subject-matter of the despatches sent out by the Court of 
Directors to their servants at the several presidencies ? — I conceive that the Board 
of Commissioners exercise the most ample power with regard to all matters over 
which control is given to them by the Act of Parliament relating to the civil and 
military government and revenues of India Every despatch is approved by them 
before it goes to India. 

71. What are the powers of the Court of Directors, independent of the control 
on the part of the Board of Commissioners ?— -I consider the Court of Directors to 
possess all appointments of writers and cadets, and assistant surgeons ; in fact, all 
patronage, with the exception of that portion of it which has reference to the ap- 
pointments of Governors or Comtnanders-in-Chief. The Court are limited with 
reference to interfering in any appointment abroad of any individual to any place 
without the approbation of the Board of Commissioners. After the nomination of 
an individual as a writer or cadet, and the party shall have proceeded to India, all 
power of the Court of Directors over such servant in his future promotion or ap- 
pointment to office ceases, and they only have the power of recommending to 
appointments, with the consent and concurrence of the Board of Commissioners. 

72. In whom rests the power of promotion in India after the civil servants have 
arrived in that country? — It rests entirely with the Governor General and the 
Governors in Council of the several presidencies. 

73. Will you define what patronage is vested in the Crown, what patronage is 
vested in the Directors, and what in the Governors and Council of the different pre- 
sidencies in India? — The patronage that may be considered immediately vested in 
the Crown is the appointment of officers to the staff, and all officers connected with 
the King’s forces, and all the judges of the King’s courts there ; but I am not aware 
that the Crown possesses the power of appointing to any other class of office except 
the. bishop. 

74. In whom is the appointment of the Governor General and the Governors of 
the subordinate presidencies ? — The Governors General are appointed in the first 
instance by the Court of Directors, subject to the approval of His Ma,jesty, and the 
Cominanders-in-Chief the same ; but Members of Council the Court of Directors 
may appoint themselves, without any control whatever. 

75. Practically 
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75. Practically, is it not the case that the offices of Governor General and of 
Governors and Commanders-in-Chief are appointed by the Crown? — They are 
appointed distinctly by the Court of Directors. 

76. Has it not, in truth, been the practice that those appointments have been 
made at the suggestion of the Ministers of the Crown, subject to the negative or 
control exercised on the part of the Court ? — I apprehend that upon selecting a per- 
son for the high office of Governor General or Governor of either of the presiden- 
cies, it would seem to have been almost a necessary part of the constitution that the 
Court and the Board should in. some measure have communicated previously upon 
the subject ; but the Court of Directors have the clear power of rejecting any one 
they please, or rather of appointing any one they please, the appointment being 
subject to the approval of His Majesty. 

77. Is it not practically the case tliat the Court of Directors exercise a sort of 
veto in extreme cases, * but in ordinary cases the nomination of those great officers 
really resides in the King’s Government for the time being? — Without mentioning 
any names, because no record has been made in instances where matters have 
come under discussion, names have been proposed by the Cliairs, and they have 
been rejected most decidedly, although the individual proposed to the Court stands 
in the most high and distinguished situation in this country. 

78. Have not those cases rather been exceptions to the general rule, than the 
rule as it has practica'ly existed for the last many years? — I apprehend the excep- 
tions could hardly be expected to be many, because there would be great hesita- 
tion, and there has been great hesitation on the part of the Ministers in naming any 
individual who might not be considered in a great degree acceptable to the Court 
of Directors, or to the majority of the Court. 

79. The patronage of the Directors then would appear to be confined mainly to 
the appointment of writers in the civil service, cadets in the military service, and 
assistant surgeons ? — Certainly, with the exception of the masters-attendant, the 
advocate-general, and chaplain. 

80. Would it be possible to form any estimate of the value of such patronage ? 
— I apprehend it would be quite impracticable ; what might be valuable to one in- 
dividual might not be so to another. 

81. Their patronage, however, must be small in comparison to that which is 
exercised in India, and in which neither the Government or the Court of Directors 
interfere?— Decidedly. There is no civil patronage this year in the Court of 
Directors. The Governors in India have the whole of the patronage in India. 

82. Is there any military patronage this’ year? — Three cadets to each 
Director. 

83. The reductions now proceeding in India, both in the civil and military 
branches of the administration, have no doubt materially reduced the home patron- 
age as to writers and cadets? — Most unquestionably one of the reasons that 
there has been no civil patronage this year has been owing to the reductions in 
India. 

84. There have been periods in which these subjects of patronage have been 
brought to sale in this country? — Clearly. 


85. How 
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85. How long since has such practice ceased? — The lust case was in the year 
1827, when the Court of Directors considered that a sale of patronage had oc- 
curred, and took measures for discovering the fact, and brought before the public 
the whole of the parties whom they thought were in any way concerned in the 
ti'ausaction, I may perhaps state that the Court of Directors were perfectly re- 
gardless of any individual, be he who he might, that was supposed to be concerned 
in that traffic, and one of their own body was among the number whose name had 
been used ; that gentleman was brought to trial with other parties : he was acquitted j 
the other parties were convicted and imprisoned. 

86. Was there at that period a known market price attached to the purchase of 
a writership and cadetship ? — I really believe not. 

87. Have you any doubt in your own mind that that practice has of late years 
been discontinued ? — My own impression is, that it decidedly has. 

88 . Has it been the practice at any period for the Directors to sell theic patron- 
age? — Certainly not the avowed practice, neither was it the known practice. 
That patronage has been sold there can be no doubt, because the records of the 
public courts and the inquiries of Parliament establish the fact ; but every Director 
was entirely acquitted of being a participator in any way. One Director, who was 
supposed to have been more or less concerned, was thrown out of the direction in 
consequence of it a great many years ago. 

89. Is the Committee to understand that no person, having a sum of money to 
purchase patronage of either of the descriptions you have stated, is capable of 
going into the market and procuring that patronage for his money ? — Clearly not. 

90. Then upon your evidence the Committee are not to understand that it has 
been the general practice, but there are exceptions where patronage has been sold ? 
— If any patronage has been sold, it has been entirely without the cognizance of the 
Court of Directors; that I can state most distinctly and positively, as far as the 
public or the secret records go. Wherever the Court of Directors had the least 
conception that any treaty for the purchase of patronage was going on, they have 
taken every measure they could, privately and secretly, to discover the individuals, 
in order to put a stop to it; I may say that they have denounced it entirely. 

91. That instance to which you have referred as one in which the Director lost his 
seat in the Court, in consequence of the discovery or a suspicion of such corrupt 
use of his patronage, occurred, it is believed, nearly 30 years ago? — More than 
20 years ago. 

92. Since that time two other cases have occurred, in which some proof, or at 
any rate some suspicion, attached to two Directors ; subsequently to that time has 
there not been an oath administered to each Director, that he will not, directly or 
indirectly, make any such corrupt use of the patronage committed to him ? — I am 
not aware of any oath. 

93. Has not the Court of Directors since instituted very severe inquiries with 
respect to the distribution of patronage, and have they not recalled to England more 

, than one of their servants then in India, in consequence of the discovery that the 
appointment of such servant, though unknown to the party himself, was procured 
by such means ? — Yes. 

94. The 
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94. The young men sent out, in perfect good faith as far as they were concerned, 
were recalled from actual service in India, and deprived of all benefit thereby, in 
consequence of the discovery that their parents or their friends had purchased such 
appointments ? — Clearly. 

95. Did that occur in more cases than one or two, or three ? — I think in two 

only- 

96. Then the Court have taken cognizance of that practice in their records? — 
Certainly. 

97. If it has been proved that two writers sent out to India have obtained their 
appointments by means of paying money to some person to whom the Director had 
given that appointment, do you or do you not conceive it probable that the same 
thing has occurred in many more instances that have not been discovered ? — I have 
no reason to believe that they have occurred at all; great precaution is taken with 
regard to appointments. The friends of each individual enter into a penalty bond 
of 3,000/., rendering themselves liable, in the event of it ever appearing that it has 
been purchased, and the appointment, on the discovery, is null and void. 

98. Notwithstanding it being found out that those situations were gained by im- 
proper persons, were the writers allowed to remain in India or recalled ? — Recalled ; 
they w-ere dismissed the service. 

99. What are the qualifications that are required for a writer previous to his ap- 
pointment? — I cannot immediately state to the Committee what the exact qualifica- 
tions are, but they are defined by the Regulations, that can be laid before the 
Committee. 

too. It is only from that class that appointments can be made in India to any 
civil office? — Clearly; the Act prescribes that the appointments in India shall be 
made from the list of civil servants there. 

101. In the event of the Legislature deeming it desirable to remove the patronage 
of writers and cadets from the governing body in this country, whatever it might be, 
do you conceive that any disadvantage would arise to the service from making such 
appointments the subjects of open competition in this country as to the qualification 
of the person? — I am not aware that there could be any difficulty in finding perhaps 
individuals qualified if the patronage was removed from the Court of Directors, but 
the direction of the whole must rest somewhere, that is, if I understand rightly, the 
appointment would be thrown like prizes in the market for individuals to strive for. 

1 02. That the governing power should select young men for those situations upon 
open competition for that purpose ? — If 1 understand the question, it applies to 
getting individuals properly qualified other^vise than by the Court of Directors 
recommending them. I presume it would be equally possible to get individuals 
properly qualified as they may be now ; but there must be some body to have cog- 
nizance as to their first appointment, and then that body would, more or less, have 
an influence over them ultimately. The selection of a number of individuals for the 
patronage would rest somewhere ; there must be some spring for the first exercise 
of that patronage. 

103. Does not it happen, as it must according to the course of human nature, 
that the Directors, in the exercise of that patronage, are very frequently governed 
by a predilection for their own relatives and families ? — Most naturally; but the 

individuals 
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individuals whom they appoint are subject to the like examination as every other 
individual is ; he stands no better or fairer for the ultimate completion of the 
appointment, unless he is qualified, than any other party. 

104. What is the nature of the qualification that they have to undergo? — If 
they are educated at the East-India College, they are not appointed without the 
College Council reporting as to their qualification ; the College Council rank 
them ; and under the late London Board there were certain tests ; when the young 
men came up to those tests, they were appointed. 

105. Must it not happen that, when individuals are so appointed from favour and 
affection, that their qualifications are not equal to those which they would be likely to 
be, if they were the rewards of merit and acquirement? — I believe, under no cir- 
cumstances w’hatever, has any favour in the least been shown to a connexion or 
a relative of a Director, as such. I conceive that you must have a general standard 
of qualification, to which every individual must come up ; if he does not arrive at that 
standard of qualification he cannot be appointed ; and perhaps the testimony borne 
by Governors General who have been in India, as to the appointments made, would 
best show' the character of those selected for the duty in India. 

1 06. Those gentlemen so sent out, not having been bred to any profession, if 
they should be unable to obtain civil advancement in India, are left without the 
means of providing for themselves? — No one, as I have before observed, goes out 
without having answered the test. After a writer reaches India, he is now, I be- 
lieve, sent into the Mofussil; that is, into the interior of the country, where he is 
placed under a collector ; and he must, in a certain time, possess a certain qualifica- 
tion in regard to the languages ; in the event of his not attaining that proficiency, 
he is sent home, and is disqualified for service. 

107. Does not this mode of sending out writers narrow the sphere of talent out 
of which the Governors of India have to make their choice? — In the first place the 
number sent out is according to the number required. All parties, when they are 
sent out, as I have before stated, are supposed to possess certain qualifications. It 
has, I believe, been seldom found that, amongst the number sent out, the Governor 
General has been at a loss to select servants for particular duties; some have 
evinced far greater talents than others ; but in the lists of servants now' there are 
many distinguished individuals, and have been since the institution of the College. 
I have never heard of any complaint, as to the qualifications of the servants gene- 
rally, on their reaching India. 

108. Do you believe that there are in India more than sufficient actually to fill 
the existing offices in that country ? — Whether at this moment there may be more 
or not I do not know, but a very few years since the Bengal government made a 
requisition to the Court of Directors tor 80 writers ; the Court of Directors were 
themselves very much surprised, and would not send out anything like the num- 
ber ; but in order to afford a supply, the establishment of the London Board was 
framed for the selection of individuals who might be found throughout the country 
qualified, provided they could obtain a presentation. 

109. 1 he limited number of writers sent out must proportionally limit the selec- 
tion and range for office? — Unquestionably, the fewer the instruments the more 
limited the selection. 
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110. Do you know whether, in point of fact, the Governor General and Go- 
vernors and Presidents have felt great inconvenience from the very narrow choice 
that was left with them in filling very high and responsible situations? — If they have 
felt it, they have not stated it upon record generally. 

til. You have used the expression “ standard of qualification,” will you state 
what you consider the standard of qualification for a writer going out to India ? — 
I cannot state what it is 5 but the regulations of the College will detail it. The 
regulations with regard to the College are approved by the Board of Commis- 
sioners. 

112. The supply being so limited of writers sent out, is it not essential they 
should be persons of the highest qualification ? — ^The Board of Commissioners and 
the Court of Directors have framed general regulations, and the professors of the 
College have stated what they considered to be an efficient and good test. 

113. If you could get better, would it not be desirable, there being so few ?— No 
doubt the best would be the most desirable. 

114. Then the question is, whether you could not get a better class of ser- 
vants by public examination, or public competition, than you do now in the way- 
in which the patronage is exercised ? — I should doubt very much whether it would 
be so. 

1 15. You have referred to the London Board ; is there not in the London Board 
a classification of first, second, and third servants? — Yes. 


n6. Are you aware how many of those who have been sent out through that 
ordeal have obtained the first rank? — No, 1 am not aware ; but the Return can be 

1 17. Does it appear to you that any of the evils of divided responsibility and 
delay have arisen from the present constitution of the home government, in so far 
as relates to the Court of Directors and Board of Commissioners ? — It is really 
difficult to answer that question altogether. Instances may possibly have occurred, 
supposing you take the limit prescribed by Pai'liament, within which business ought 
to be done, that is, that the despatch, when prepare^ should be only two months 
from the time of its leaving the Court of Directors to its being returned thither ; that 
limit has in some cases been exceeded. 


118. From the date of the arrival of the despatch from India until a final reply 
is sent to it, what may be the average period of time that may elapse ? — I cannot 
state the average period of time : the answer I meant to give was as to the rapidity 
of time within which a despatch having been prepared was, in fact, sent to India. 
It had no reference to the period when despatches might have been received from 
India, and the answer sent back to India. 

nq. The question now goes to that? — Most unquestionably 1 think there 
have been delays, but I do not think that any average can be well drawn. Whenever 
a despatch is considered of importance, a reply has been frequently prepared in- 
stanier. It has occurred that letters which have been sent from this country to 
India upon important subjects, have not been answered for years from India, in 
consequence of the intervention of wars, and various other occurrences, w'hich have 
rendered it impossible for the authorities there to take up the subject. 


120. What 
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1 20. What is the shortest time in which you have known a despatch received, 
and a reply sent in detail upon matters not including mere acknowledgment of 
receipt ? — 1 should say wdthin the period prescribed by Parliament. An answer has 
been prepared by the Court and sent up to the Board within ten days of the receipt 
of the despatch from India. 

121. On the other hand, how long have you known a despatch, relating to mat- 
ters controverted between the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners, 
to remain before anything was finally done upon such a despatch ? — I cannot call 
to mind any particular period, but I am aware that a very considerable time has at 
periods elapsed. 

122. Have you known as long a period as one or two years? — I cannot really 
charge rny memory with it, or I would state it to the Committee. 

1 23. What is the object of the appointment of the Secret Committee? — The Secret 
Committee is appointed for the purpose of sending out orders with reference to 
political matters that are connected with war or peace, or treaties and negotiations 
with the native states in India, the subject-matter of which can only be divulged by 
the permission of the Board of Commissioners. 

124. Are the Committee bound by any oath of .secrecy ? — Yes. 

125. Is there a Corresponding Committee in Calcutta? — No. 

1 26. What is the constitution and what are the functions of the Secret Com- 
mittee ? — The constitution of the Secret Committee consists of three members of 
the Court of Directors, chosen by the Court. The Act of Parliament calls upon 
them to appoint such committee. Tiiere is no individual Director pointed out, 
but in general it consists of the Chairman, the Deputy Chairman, and the senior 
member. Their province is to forward to India such despatches as are comprised 
within the functions of the Secret Committee, and which relate to peace and war, 
and treaties and negotiations with the native states in India, and which, in the opi- 
nion of the Board of Commissioners, should be secret. 

127. They are bound by an oath of secrecy not to disclose what comes before 
the Secret Committee ?— Yes. 

128. Do they make alterations in such despatches as they do in other despatches? 
— The Secret Committee of the Court of Directors have had communication upon 
matters that have been stated in secret despatches with the President of the 
Board of Commissioners, and sometimes alterations have been made ; but they 
have not the same power with regard to despatches sent down in the Secret De- 
partment tliat they have with regard to the other despatches ; they are not em- 
powered to make representations thereon to the Board. 

1 29. In point of fact, the despatches sent down by the Board to the Secret Com- 
mittee are conclusiv.e upon the Committee? — Clearly. 

1 30. Are the despatches which are addressed to the Secret Committee laid before 
the Court of Directors? — No. 

131. Who decides as to the secrecy of the matter? — They are addressed from 
India to the Secret Committee. The secretary receives and may open all des- 
patches that come to the India House, as he is a sworn officer of the Committee. 

132. Secret or otherwise? — Yes. 

c 2 133. What 
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133. What is the present annual amount of the salaries and establishments of the 
Secretary’s office 1 — I am not aware that any very great alteration has taken place, 
but in 1827 it was about 12,000/. a year. 

134. That is for the salaries ? — Yes. 

135. That, with the establishments, makes up the amount of 20,333/.? — Yes; 
that includes the secretary, the deputy secretary, the established clerks and the 
extra clerks ; it inaludcs 56 persons. 

136. The extra clerks, though so called, are permanently employed? — Yes, they 
are. 

137. Besides the office and establishments, what is the amount of the contingent 
or other charges? — I am not aware of any others than what are stated. The sala- 
ries are clear and distinct with regard to the individuals ; and the allowances to 
extra clerks are included in the Return. 

138. What is the amount of the superannuation of the officers belonging to the 
Secretary Voffice ? — I do not think I have got any exact amount under that head ; 
it could be easily prepared. 

1 39. What reductions have of late been made in the salaries and establishments 
of the Secretary ’s-office, and when were such reductions made ? — Some reductions, 
in point of numbers, have been made in the last two years ; but I may state, that 
Mr. iVstell, when Chairman of the Court of Directors in 1829, laid before the 
Court a paper which entered very fully into the state of the home department ; and 
if the Committee choose to have that paper, they will find in it every information 
upon this subject up to that date. 

140. Can you say -whether the annual expenditure of the Secretary Voffice is 
larger or smaller than it was in 1814?— In 1814 fees existed. It was a different 
principle upon which the establishment was paid in 1814 from that which exists at 
the present lime. 

141. When w-as the alteration made? — It was subsequent to the last Charter 
Act; about 181.5. The Court of Directors had long felt that the mode and system 
under which the establishment was paid was a bad one ; it was by fees, in a very 
great degree ; the allowances were not apportioned then upon a regulated scale. 
The Court came to a determination to abolish all fees, and place the establishment 
on one footing with regard to salaries and allowances. 

142. Have you any paper that will give the Committee the total number of 
officers, clerks and other persons employed by the Company? — There were two 
periods taken in the paper which Mr. Astell laid before the Court ; and if I state 
the gross result, perhaps that will answer the question of the Committee. In 
1827-8 the number altogether was, taking the whole establishment of clerks, 
labourers, and every individual connected with it, 3'932; in 1829-30 the number 
was 3,490. The expense, or charge, in 1827-8 was 397 > 3 '^^-j in 1829-30 it 
was 353,668 /., being 43,650/. less in 1829-30 than in 1827-8. Of this charge 
in 1829-30, the charge being 353,668/,, 74,000/. only of that was territorial 
charge, leaving a debit to the commercial branch of about 279,000 /. These are 
stated in round numbers. 

143. When was the office of examiner, on its present footing and constitution, 
created, and what circumstances gave rise to its creation ? — The ExaminerVoffice 

was 
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was created as early as somewhere in the year 1780, shortly after the establishment 
of the Board of Commissioners, who, when they were appointed, called for a Return 
of all the establishments abroad and at home, as the Act directed, for the purpose 
of retrenchment; and it was found that the labour had so increased, with regard to 
the despatches, that the Examiner’s-office was separated from the Secretary’s-office, 
and formed into a separate department, of whom the head was, first, Mr. Wilks, 
and afterwards Mr. Johnson. 

144. It is now, in truth, a secretarial office? — Yes, it is a secretarial office. 

145. Will you have the goodness to state the amount of the salaries and 
establishments of the Examiner of Indian Correspondence — It is between 21,000 1 . 
and 22,000/. 

146. Has either reduction or increase been made in the salaries or establishments 
of the Examiner’s-office since 1827? — I do not believe that the present examiner 
receives as much as his predecessor received. 

147. Can you state the difference? — He receives the salary attached to the office, 
1,900/. a year; his predecessor received 2,300/. a year ; the salary received by the 
present examiner being that attached to the office. 

148. The late examiner was superannuated ? — He was. 

149. At what retiring allowance? — £.1,530 a year. 

150. After what period of service did he retire? — He became a most valuable 
and efficient oflScer almost immediately on his introduction in 1 809 ; he was then 
between 30 and 40 years of age, and he served 21 years. 

151. I'he amount of the expense of the Examiner’s-office at the India House is 
pretty nearly equal to that of the Commissioners of the India Board? — Within 
5,000/. I should think. 

152. There is also an office in the India House called the Office of Military 
Secretary ? — Yes. 

1 53. Can you state the annual expenditure of that office, including its establish- 
ments? —I should think between 6,000/. and 7,000/. a year. 

1 54. The total amount of what may be called the three secretaries, the secretary, 
the examiner, and the military secretary, amounts to 48,1 18/. ? — Yes, I believe it 
may amount to that. 

155. Are those who are denominated in the Return extra clerks, entitled to super- 
annuation as well as the rest?- -The Court are empowered to grant them superan- 
nuations. With regard to superannuations, the first time the Court had the power 
of granting them was by the Act of 1813; at that period the establishment was 
burthened with servants who had been a very long time attached to it ; there was then 
little or no retired allowance given. It was to place the servants of the Company 
on a similar footing with those in Government departments, on retiring on account 
of age and infirmity, that the power was extended to the Court. Its exercise had 
the effect of rendering the establishment more efficient, and for this important pur- 
pose, amongst others, the privilege accorded to the Court under the Act of Superan- 
nuation, has been resorted to. I may state that the Court has felt the burthen to 
be a growing one, and is one which they intend to take into consideration. Under 
the operation of the Act, and with reference to the amounts given in Government 
offices, the Court have generally awarded the superannuation allowances to their 

servants, 
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where they felt called upon to mark their sense of what they have been pleased to 

14 February 1832. consider meritorious services. 

V(te> Aziiier Es( Indian correspondence is immensely voluminous? — I can state that 

the Indian correspondence has increased most enormously. The correspondence 
comes home in despatches, and the explanatory matter in books or volumes, as the 
whole of the proceedings of the Indian government are required to be recorded and 
sent home to the Court of Directors. There is a department at the India House 
denominated the Book-office, in which those volumes are deposited. The total 
number received (and they are folio volumes) from 1793 to 1813, comprising 
a period of 21 years, was 9,094 volumes ; and from the year 1814 to the year 1829, 
which is a period of 16 years, the number was 12,414, very nearly double the pre- 
ceding amount. The different heads under which they are sent home are, the Pub- 
lic Consultations, the Military Consultations, the Military Board s Proceedings, the 
Revenue Consultations, the Revenue Board’s Proceedings, the Political Consulta- 
tions, the Judicial Consultations, the Financial Consultations, the Commercial 
Consultations, the Board of Trade Proceedings, the Separate Consultations, the 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, Marine Board’s Proceedings, Foreign, Law 
and Ecclesiastical Consultations, Subordinate Board’s Proceedings, Books of Ac- 
counts, Journals, Ledgers and Disbursements. Of those volumes 500 are in use 
every day ; and perhaps, whilst I am stating the extent of the duties, the Com- 
mittee might be pleased to hear the extent of the references and other matters con- 
nected with the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners, which will 
show, in some measure, the extent of the duties. Independent of the despatches 
which are prepared for approval by the Board of Commissioners, there is a great 
variety of subsidiary correspondence which passes between the Board and the Court 
of Directors. From the period the Board was established, in 1784, to the last Char- 
ter Act, in 1813, the number of letters sent to the Board was 1,791, and the letters 
received from the Board 1,195, making a total of 2,986 in that period. From 1814 
down to 1831, making a period of 17 years, 1,967 letters have been written to the 
Board, and 2,642 letters have been received from the Board, making a total of 
4,609 letters, many of which frequently enter at very great length into the various 
matters connected with drafts, and other subjects under consideration. The number 
of drafts sent up for approval to the Board from 1793 to 1813 were 3,958, and 
from 1814 to 1830, 7,962, making an increase of 4,004 in the drafts. Connecteti 
with the duties that come under the Committee of Correspondence, which com- 
mittee has been particularly adverted to, besides the preparation of those drafts and 
despatches for the approval of the Board, there are references connected with their 
servants, civil and military, and others in this country ; also frequent communica- 
tions with the Horse Guards as to troops, and other public departments. From the 
year 1814 to 1830 there were 50,146 references. The reports which have been 
made to the Court from the committees of the Court, and which reports only com- 
prise the result of the inquiries and decision, without the details of the various mat- 
ters, and without exhibiting the extent of the researches made in framing such 
reports, were 32,902. Another very heavy branch of duty arises out of Parliamen- 
tary Orders. From the year 1813 to the present time the number of orders served 

on 
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on the Court was 723 ; within the last two years and a half there have been 345, 
requiring Returns of vast extent. 

157. A considerable portion of the business referred to by you appears to arise 
out of the circumstance of the co-existence of two separate bodies in this Country, 
conducting the same machine? — I am not aware that a great increase of business 
arises out of the two bodies, because all the despatches, as well as appeals of indi- 
viduals, and the Orders of the House of Commons, if not met by the Court 
of Directors, must devolve upon some authority, be that authority what it may. 

158. There are the communications between the two branches of the home 
government? — I should say, the letters only, and the despatches. 

159. In the event of the Legislature thinking fit to continue the government of 
India in the present home authorities, do any suggestions present themselves to your 
mind whereby the amount of this mass of business might be decreased, and despatch 
introduced into the administration of the affairs of the Company? — In the first 
place, I consider that the present system was introduced, after much deliberation, by 
Parliament, as a system of check, most essential in the administration of so large 
a trust as that of the government of the Indian empire. You have two co-ordinate 
authorities, possessing separate rights and powers, the one being controlled by the 
other in some points, yet both acting in promoting the despatch of business gene- 
rally. One point that occurs to me, which might possibly expedite the business, 
would be, to fix a certain time within which answers should be prepared to all 
despatches from India. A statement might be periodically reported to Parliament 
for its satisfaction. Another point possibly might be the preparation of despatches 
in the Court of Directors, by subdividing, as they have sometimes done, their com- 
mittees for that purpose, the Chairs, of course, always having cognizance of every 
thing going forward. 

160. Does not it appear to you that much of the business now transacted in this 
country might be advantageously left in the hands of the local governors in India? 
— I doubt it very much, looking at the system as it was originally framed, and the 
purposes for which it was established. The great principle has been to vest the 
government of India primarily in the home authorities. The Board of Commis- 
sioners have decidedly expressed this opinion, in which the Court of Directors have 
most fully concurred. At the close of the Mahratta war, in 1803 an‘d 1804, when 
the Court of Directors, in taking a review of all the circumstances connected with 
the important events arising out of that war, pressed the observance of that princi- 
ple, the Board stated they were fully impressed w'ith “ the importance of main- 
taining this control, at all times, in its full vigour ; and the Councils of India must 
be made to confide in the government at home, to the utmost extent which is com- 
patible with the due efficiency and energy of the local government, which salutary 
purpose can alone be secured by the transactions of the respective governments 
being regularly carried on and duly recorded in Council, and by the utmost atten- 
tion being paid to the punctual transmission of their proceedings home by every 
possible opportunity.” The same principles were again reiterated in 1813. What 
lias been read is an extract from a letter from the secretary to the Board of Com- 
missioners to the secretary of the Court of Directors, with comments upon a draft 
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14 February iSs*!. i6i. Does not a very large amount of labour arise at the India House out of the 
JT" p circumstance of the difference in the currencies in India? — I am not aware 

ecr u er, .sq. great labour can arise from that ; it is easy to calculate the difference. 

162. ' Does it increase the accounts? — I do not know that it does; but mine is 
not a financial department. 

163. State what is the practice with regard to filling the Chairs ; has it been the 
practice for the Chairs to be filled by the Directors in rotation, or has it been the 
habit of the Court of Directors to go out of that rotation to select those that they 
may think most fitting?- -There has been no rule whatever observed ; it is not by 
rotation clearly. 

164. Are there not instances of gentlemen having been appointed Chairmen 
exceedingly young in the direction ? — Certainly ; it is in the breast of the Court to 
appoint which of the Directors they please. After the annual election has taken 
place, the Court assemble altogether as Directors, and the bye-law prescribes that 
they shall then choose a Chairman and Deputy Chairman for the year ensuing. 
The senior Director generally (supposing he is not the individual who may be pro- 
posed for the Chair) has, by courtesy, the privilege of proposing a member for the 
suffrages of his colleagues. The ballot-box is passed round ; and if the numbers 
decide that the gentleman proposed has a majority, he takes the Chair, and he is 
then the organ of the Court ; the same course is adopted wdth reference to the 
Deputy Chairman. The choice of the Chairs is the first act of the Court, after 

■ which they proceed to the election of Committees. 

165. Is not every member of the Court, however junior he may he, eligible to 
he appointed to the Chair ? — Certainly. 

1 66. Is it not the practice to take that person, without reference to bis seniority, 
that the Court may approve of? — Clearly. 

167. The same individual is often elected Deputy Chairman in successive years? 
— Yes. 

168. So that if his experience be desirable, it may be obtained without any refer- 
ence to the claims of other gentlemen who may not have had that experience ? — 
Clearly. 

169. Have not several gentlemen filled the office repeatedly? — Certainly. 

1 70. Are the Committee to understand, by an answer you gave, that you conceive 
that to extend considerably the powers of the local governments in India w'ould be 
incompatible with the good government of that country ? — It appears to me, looking 
at what Parliament has done, and the care with which it has legislated for the go- 
vernment of India, the Legislature has been exceedingly jealous of placing in the 
hands of the government abroad any unnece.ssary powers ; giving them at the .same 
time all those powers considered essential to the good government of the country, 
but restraining them from any acts that are not absolutely necessary for the welfare 
and the interests of those committed to their charge. 

171. Are you then of opinion that the interests and the good government of India 
have not suftered materially from a want of power on the part of the local govern- 
ments ? — I would not presume to say that difficulties may not have been experienced 

from 
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from the existing enactments, so far as they may limit the field of action in which miscellaneous. 

the Governor General may exercise the powers which he possesses, or the joint 

powers of the government generally. I think there might be an advantage if the H February 1833. 
field of action were extended. ~~ 

172. W’ill you state to the Committee what is the constitution of the local 
governments of the several presidencies in India, and what are their functions ? — 

In Bengal the government consists of a Governor General and three councillors. 

The Court of Directors, if they shall see fit, may appoint the Commander-in-Chief 
to a seat in Council ; if they do, that officer takes rank next to the Governor 
General, as second in Council. There are two other civil councillors, making in 
the w'hole a Governor General and three members of Council. Under them are of 
course the other functionaries connected with the establishment, whose proceedings 
have been adverted to, as contained in the different records already pointed out. 

At Madras the government consists of a Governor and three members in Council, 
and at Bombay the same. 

173. Are the Governors of those two presidencies of Madras and Bombay under 
the control or dependent upon the Governor General at Bengal? — The Governors 
of Presidencies have a supreme and controlling power under certain circumstances, 
and may be suspended by the Governor General for disobedience of orders in 
particular cases- 

1 74. Has he not the power, if he thinks fit, of proceeding to those several pre- 
sidencies and assuming the authority there? — Yes, clearly; and whenever he pro- 
ceeds there, he takes the seat as president. 

1 75. Describe the functions of the Council in Bengal, and in how far they are a 
check upon the conduct or proceedings of the Governor General? — The Act pre- 
scribes the mode in which the Council is to proceed, the Governor General being 
the person to bring forward any business he thinks fit ; the discussion upon it may be 
adjourned twice for 48 hours, but not longer, and then a decision must be passed. 

If the members of Council accord wdth the views of the Governor General, the 
measure is [)assed as a measure of government ; if the members of the Council 
dissent from the proceedings of the Governor General, they are to exchange opi- 
nions in writing, which are entered upon record. If the Governor General still 
adheres to his own views, he is vested with a power of acting on his own responsi- 
bility, placing upon record his reasons for so doing, which are transmitted to this 
country, with copies of the other proceedings. 

1 76. Practically the Council are only his advisers ? — They are his advisers un- 
doubtedly, and he can act independently of them. 

] 77. If the members of Council are of one opinion, and the Governor General 
of another opinion, his opinion may supersede their’s? — Yes, certainly; and that 
shows the great extent of pow'er which the Governor General has; but the Legis- 
lature has stated that he must enter his reasons at length for so doing, and he is 
held responsible for the same and the consequences. 

1 78. What is necessary to qualify a councillor? — He must have been in the Com- 
pany’s civil service in India ten years. 

179. The offices of Captain General and Governor General have been some- 
times connected?— The only instance that the authority of Captain General has 
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been conferred upon a Governor General was in the instance of Marquis Wellesley, 
when his lordship went to Madras, at the siege of Seringapatam. 

180. What power does the title of Captain General give liiin wiiicii, as 
Governor General, he does not possess r — It gives him complete control over the 
military affairs which, as Governor General (unless he combined in his own per- 
son the office also of Commander-in-Chief), he would not possess ; it is an 
appointment from the King. 

181. In that character a Governor General has himself superintended the com- 
plete arrangement of a great military expedition? — Yes. 

182. And has carried the concentrated authority of England to the spot in 
India where it was most required ? — Most clearly. 

183. What power have those councillors in regard to making local laws? — India 
is governed by what is termed Regulations, and those Regulations consist of two 
characters : the one rules, ordinances, and regulations, which are made under the 
Act of Parliament of the 1 3 Geo. 3, and have reference to the places within the 
limits of the Supreme Court, and subordinate to Fort William. Those Regulations, 
which are not to be repugnant to the law's of the realm, to be effectual, must be 
registered in the Supreme Court, and when so registered, they are valid and come 
into operation. They remain publicly exposed to view for 20 days before they are 
registered ; when they are registered they are sent home here and affixed to some 
public place at the India House ; they are liable to be appealed against in this 
country, such appeal being entered 60 days after the publication of them. His 
Majesty may disapprove and set aside such Regulations. The Regulations w'hich 
have relation to the Mofussil, and prescribe all the duties of the civil servants, 
more especially of those who are concerned in the judicial and revenue branches ; 
they also govern the proceedings of the provincial courts, and contain various other 
provisions, are framed by the Governor General and Council, and are binding upon 
the servants and the natives. They are formed into a code, and promulgated, after 
being translated into the native languages, by distribution among the courts of jus- 
tice, boards of revenue and trade, collectors of land revenue and customs. Copies 
are sent home to the Board and the Court. 

1 84. The Regulations passed by the Indian government are laid before Parlia- 
ment? — Yes. 

185. Is it requisite for any other officers to concur in them besides the Go- 
vernor General and the Council ? — Not the Regulations for the provinces, but the 
rules, ordinances and regulations are of no effect until registered by the Supreme 
Court. 

1 86. Are you aware of any suggestions made by the servants of the Company in 
India, with respect to the improvement and remodelling those Councils, under the 
denomination of Legislative Councils ? — There have been lately received a variety 
of documents from committees, which sat by order of the Governor General, in 
Calcutta, for the purpose of revising the several establishments, and for suggesting 
anything that might occur to them to facilitate the transaction of public business, 
or improve the system and mode of government and promote general economy. 

187. Can you sta^e the date of the commission appointing those committees? — 
I think they were appointed at the close of 1828. 


188. The 
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1 88 The parties who are to obey those laws or regulations cannot be acquainted 
with the nature of them until after they have been passed and promulgJited ? — Not 
those for the provinces. 

189. What form of promulgation takes place in India? — ^The Regulation pre- 
scribes the form in which they are made public, as already adverted to. 
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Joins, 15 “ die Febrmrii, 1832 . 


Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


BENJAMIN SCUTT JONES, Esq. called in, and examined. 

190. How long have you been in the King’s service at the India Board? — 15 February 1832. 
1 was appointed to the Board in the beginning of the year 1791, having been pre- 

viously between six and seven years at the India House. ’ “ ' 

191. What situation do you at present fill at the India Board ? — That of assist- 
ant secretary. 

192. Will you state to the Committee how the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India is constituted ? — They are at present constituted by a commission 
under the Great Seal, the first-named Commissioner being President of the 
Board ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretaries of State for the time 
being are, es officio, members of the Board, and two of the Commissioners are not 
of the Privy Council. 

193. That is their constitution under the Act of the 33d of Geo. 3, c. 52? 

—Yes. 

194. What number of those Commissioners receive salaries for their services? — 

By the Act 5 1 Geo. 3, c. 75, there is no limitation with respect either to the num- 
ber of Commissioners who are to receive salaries, or to the amount of the salaries. 

Previously to the passing of that Act the aggregate amount was limited to 5,000/. 

By the Act of 1793 the King was empowered to grant such fixed salaries as 
His Majesty should, under His Sign Manual, countersigned by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the time being, direct, provided that the whole of the salaries to 
be paid to the members of the Board did not exceed the sura of 5,000 /. in any one 
year ; but that restriction was removed by the Act of the 51 Geo. 3 ; but, in 
practice, the number of paid Commissioners has been limited to three; namely, the 
President and two others. 

195. Did, at no period, a greater number receive salary? — At no period. 

196. What was the sum limited by that Act for defraying the charge of the 
whole establishment? — The amount payable by the East-India Company for the 
whole establishment was, by the Act of 1793, 16,000 /. per annum; it was after- 
wards increased to 22,000/.; and by the Act of 1813 the amount was further 
increased to 26,000/. 

197. Payable 
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197. Payable out of the revenues of India? — Yes. 

198. Is that the charge upon the East-India Company now ? — Yes, it is. 

799. What is the amount of the salary now paid to the President of the Board 

of Control ? — The amount of salary to the President is 3,500 1. per annum, having 
been previously 5>ooo 1 . The salaries to the other paid Commissioners are now 
1,200/. per annum, having been previously 1,500 /. ; they were reduced in conse- 
quence of the recommendation of a Treasury Minute, founded upon a Report of 
a Committee of the House. 

200. What is the salary of the Secretary of the Board ? — His salary is now 
1,500 /. per annum ; and it is to be raised to 1,800 /. after three years’ service. 

201. What had it been previously? — Previously it had been 2,000/. 

202. Into what departments is the India Board divided? — In answer to that 
question I should beg leave to put in a memorandum that has been printed, and, 
I understand, has been generally circulated in the Committee. 

\^The Witness delvoered in the followmg Paper ;] 

“ The business of the India Board is divided into six departments ; viz. 

“ The Accountant’s, 

Revenue, 

Judicial, 

Military, 

Secret, Political, and Foreign, 

Public. 

“ The object of this Paper is to explain the nature of the business transacted in 
each department. 

1. — The Accountant's Department. 

“ The business of this department is, — 

“ To examine the accounts of the East-India Company’s finances at home and 
abroad : 

“To preserve the separation between the accounts of the territorial and commer- 
cial branches, prescribed by the Act of 1813, and to attend to the due appropriation 
of the surplus funds : 

“ To control the correspondence between the Court of Directors and the Indian 
governments, in the departments of 

Territorial Finance, 

Commercial Finance, and 
Mints and Coinage : 

also occasional correspondence in most of the other departments of the Company’s 
affairs requiring calculation, or bearing a financial character. 

“ Accounts relative to the trade of India and China are also usually referred to 
this department, 

“ 2. — The Revenue Department. 

“ The business transacted in this department relates principally to the revision of 
despatches proposed to be sent to the several governments of India, reviewing the 
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detailed proceedings of those governments, and of all the subordinate revenue au- miscellaneous 

thorities, in connexion with the adjustment of the land assessments, the realization 

of the revenue so assessed, and the general operation of the revenue regulations on '*5 February 
the condition of the people, and the improvement of the country. Besides the land ^ scuitl^es, Esq 
revenue, the detailed proceedings of the local authorities in the salt, opium and 
customs departments, come under periodical revision. 

“ 3. — The Judicial Department. 

“ I'he business of this department consists of the examination of all correspondence 
between the Court of Directors and the local governments, on subjects connected 
with the administration of civil and criminal justice and police in the interior of 
India ; such us, the constitution of the various courts, the state of business in them, 
the conduct and proceedings of the judges, and all proposals and suggestions which 
from time to time come under discussion, with the view of applying remedies to 
acknowledged defects. 

“ The King’s Courts at the three presidencies are not subject to the authority of 
the Court of Directors, or of the Board of Control ; but any correspondence which 
takes place in relation to the appointment or retirement of the judges of those courts, 
or to their proceedings (including papers sent home for submission to the King in 
Council, recommendations of pardon, &c.), passes through this department. 

“ 4. — The Military Department. 

“ The correspondence in this department has reference to any alterations which may 
be made in the allowances, organization, or numbers of the Indian army at the three 
presidencies; to the rules and regulations affecting the different branches of the ser- 
vice ; to the general staff, comprehending the adjutant and quartermaster-general’s 
departtnents ; the commissariat (both army and ordnance) ; the pay, building, sur- 
veying, and clothing departments; and, in fact, to every branch of Indian adminis- 
tration connected with the Company’s army. It also embraces so much of the 
proceedings, with respect to the King’s troops, as relate to the charge of their 
maintenance ki India, recruiting them from this country, and the periodical reliefs 
of regiments. 

“ 5. — The Secret, Political and Foreign Department. 

“ The correspondence which passes through this department comprises all commu- 
nications from or to the local governments, respecting their relations with the native 
chiefs or states ot India, or with foreign Europeans or Americans. It is divided into 
the following branches : — 

“ 1. The Secret department, containing the correspondence between the Indian 
governments and the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors. Under the pro- 
visions of the Act of Parliament, such confidential communications as, in the opinion 
of the local governments, require secrecy, are addressed by them to the Secret Com- 
mittee. Any directions, also, to the local governments, relating to war or negotia- 
tion, which, in the judgment of the Board of Control, require secrecy, are signed by 
the Secret Committee ; and the local governments are bound to obey those directions 
in the same manner as if they were signed by the whole body of Directors. 

“2. The 
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-MISCELLANEOUS. “ 2. The Political department, comprising all correspondence not addressed to the 

Secret Committee, or sent through that committee to the local governments, respect- 

i.', February 1832. jng tjje native chiefs or states with whom those governments are in alliance or com- 

/? SeuuTones Es whose affairs are under their political superintendence, or who are 

II ones, sq. receipt of pecuniary stipends in lieu of territory. 

" 3. The Foreign department, including all correspondence relating to communi- 
cations between the local governments and the several foreign Europeans who have 
settlements in India or the Eastern Islands ; and embracing, in fact, all the proceed- 
ings of the local governments in relation to foreign Europeans or Americans 
resorting to India. 

“ The proceedings of the local governments with respect to their residents and 
political agents, and to any other officers and their respective establishments, through 
whom communications with native states and chiefs, or with foreigners, may be 
maintained, are also reported in the several departments in which those officers are 
respectively employed. 

“ 6 . — The Public Department. 

“ The business of this department comprises the examination of all despatches to 
and from India upon Commercial or Ecclesiastical subjects, and of those wliich, being 
of a miscellaneous character, are distinguished by the general appellation of “Public.” 
The commercial and ecclesiastical despatches, which are considered as forming two 
branches of correspondence distinct from the “ Public,” are united with the latter 
in the same department, only on account of the convenience of that arrangement 
with reference to the distribution of business in the establishment of the Board of 
Control. 

“ The Public correspondence comprises all those despatches which do not belong 
specifically to any of the branches of correspondence hitherto enumerated. They 
relate to the education of the natives and of the civil servants ; to the appointment 
of writers, and of the civil service generally, and to their allow-ances ; to the several 
compassionate funds ; to the grant of licenses to reside in India ; to the press ; to 
public buildings ; to the Indian navy and the marine department ; to the affairs of 
Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, Malacca and St. Helena ; and to various mis- 
cellaneous subjects. Some of these being closely connected with the business of 
other departments, are reported upon in them, although the whole pass through, and 
are recorded in the public department. 

“ The Commercial correspondence contains the communications between the Com- 
pany as a trading body, and the governments in India as its agents. They are laid 
before the Board, in order that it may be seen that they contain no directions having 
reference to the political (as distinguished from the commercial) relations of the 
Company. They treat of the Company’s investments ; of the funds for providing, 
and the tonnage for conveying those investments, and of their pecuniary result ; 
of the allowances in the commercial department, and of appointments of free 
merchants and mariners. 

“ The Ecclesiastical despatches contain everything relating to the appointment of 
chaplains, archdeacons, and bishops ; to their allowances ; to their conduct ; to the 
building and repair of churches, or other places used for public worship ; and to all 

questions 
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questions respecting the aiFairs of the churches of England and Scotland in India, miscellaneous. 
or of that of Rome, so far as public provision is made for its maintenance. — 

“ Any papers treating of ecclesiastical or miscellaneous topics, though they are '5 February iSja. 
not despatches to or from India, are likewise recorded and reported upon in this g Scutt Foiks Ek 
department.” 

203. It has been the uniform practice for all the salaried Commissioners and 
Secretary to be changed upon a change of Administration? — Undoubtedly. 

204. The other Commissioners seldom take an active part in the business of 
the department, they are considered more as honorary members, and persons who 
may be consulted by the members if they think fit? — Yes. 

205. Do the honorary Commissioners, or any of them, at any time, in pursuance 
of their official duties, inspect the papers of the department, or do they at all 
interfere in the affairs of the Board ? — I should say they do not generally interfere 
in the affairs of the Board, but that they occasionally look into papers. Mr. Sullivan, 
who has a most intimate knowledge of India affairs, though retired and living 
generally in the country, continues to take an interest in those affairs. Papers 
are sometimes sent to him, and he occasionally gives opinions upon the subjects of 
the documents thus submitted to his inspection. 

206. Has the Secretary always, within your recollection, been an efficient officer 
of the Board ? — I would not say always ; but for a great number of years the Secre- 
tary has been a most efficient officer. I should apply that observation emphatically 
to Mr. Courtenay, who came to the Board in the year 1812, and continued with 
us till May 1828 ; a more active and efficient public officer never existed. 

207. As the duties of the office have been executed since the period you have 
mentioned, that office has not only been very responsible, but a very laborious 
office ? — Most laborious. 

208. Has the Secretary of the Board invariably had a seat in Parliament ? — 

Invariably. 

209. In the distribution of the business of the office, does not it depend much 
upon the President himself, how far he shall or shall not avail himself of the 
services of either or both of the other salaried Commissioners ? — I should say that 
it depends entirely upon the President himself. 

210. That consequently has very much varied in different Boards at different 
periods ? — It has. 

211. Effectively the whole responsibility rests with the President ? — It does. 

212. Will you state to the Committee the departmental construction of the 
Board ? — All despatches prepared by the Court of Directors are sent up to the 
Board, as well as copies of despatches received from India. At the first establish- 
ment of the Board, the paragraphs proposed by the Court to be sent to India, came 
up at once, in an official form, for the approbation of the Board, who, when- 
ever they make any alterations, are bound by law to give their reasons at large for 
making them. This necessarily occasioned a great deal of correspondence ; much 
controversy took place, and of course occupied much time ; I will not venture to say 
that it was wasted, in conducting the business in that mode. At a later period the 
practice was introduced of making an unofficial communication of proposed 

despatches 
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MiscKLLANEOUs. despatches to the President for his consideration. These are called previous com- 
munications ; and, with permission of the Committee, I will read an extract from a 

1,-) February 183-2. letter fi’Oin the late Mr. Canning, which explains the nature and the use of that 

/? Scutt~Tmies Fsc transacting the business. “ The use and object of previous communica- 

>. . cu. , ones, ^sq. discussion. They are amicable preludes to further propositions, 

which enable the Board to state its objections (when it has any) and to offer 
its amendments and additions without assuming the air of dictation, and through 
which each party becomes acquainted with the other’s sentiments without being 
committed, in point of consistency and in dignity, to its own. The official 
draft being thus prepared, with a free knowledge how far it is likely to meet 
the concurrence of the Board, the best chance is taken for avoiding direct 
official collision.” These previous communications are returned unofficially to the 
India House ; and it then rests with the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
East-India Company to consider whetheror not they will adopt any alterations that may 
have been made; if they are adopted, the draft of the proposed paragraphs comes 

up conformably with the tenor of the previous communication, and is, as a matter 
of course, passed through the proper department, and returned approved. If tlie 
Court see fit not to adopt those alterations, the draft is restored to the same, or 
nearly the same, state in w’hich it came up as a previous communication ; and 
tlien, if the Board determine to re-insert the alterations that they liad made in the 
[irevious communication, they must assign their reasons for so doing. Perhaps the 
Committee would allow me to explain the mode in which those previous communi- 
cations are examined by the different departments. As soon as one of this desciip- 
tion of papers comes to the Board, it is referred to the senior clerk of the depart- 
ment to which it belongs. The previous communications are accompanied by what 
are termed Collections, which consist of copies of the documents upon which tiie 
proposed paragraphs are founded ; these come up oftentimes in large masses, and, 
consequently, cannot be examined without considerable labour and time. I have 
myself known an instance, I think about three years ago, of one of those proposed 
despatches coming up, accompanied by about 20,000 pages of extracts from Con- 
sultations ; that was certainly a peculiar case ; but very commonly the collections 
amount to 2,000, 3,000, 4,000, or 5,000 pages. Before I was appointed to my 
present situation I had the charge of the secret and political department. It was 
my practice (and it has been continued by my successor), to prepare statements 
embracing the principal facts, and also the reasonings relative to every subject 
treated of in the proposed paragraphs ; at the same time offering any observations 
or suggestions that occurred to me. Departmental reports of this nature are for- 
warded to the Secretary, who makes such additional remarks as he sees fit, some- 
times concurring in the view' that the departmental officer has taken ; in other 
instances dissenting from him. Mr. Courtenay was frequently in the practice of 
sending for particular collections, with a view to examine for himself, where he had 
any doubt of the accuracy of the departmental report. After passing through the 
hands of the Secretary, the previous communication is then brought before the 
President, who forms his judgment upon it. The previous communications, having 
been thus examined, are returned to the India Mouse ; and then, as I before 
observed, the drafts come up officially for the consideration and approbation of the 

Board. 
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Board, Will the Committee permit me to observe, that during Lord Ellen borough’s miscellaneous. 

presidency a new mode of conducting the correspondence with India was agreed 

upon between his Lordship and the Chairs. The objects principally contemplated i 5 February 1832. 
in revising the system of India correspondence were, Jirst, a more minute subdivi- ^ ScuuJmes Esq, 
.sion of it; and, secondly., the transmission home, at the same time with the 
despatches themselves, of the several documents therein referred to. At the period 
when the Board was first instituted it was the practice of the local governments to 
write general letters, embracing the various subjects which are now reported upon 
departmentally. Much convenience has resulted from that mode of dividing the 
correspondence. One of the consequences of the vast increase of British territory, 
and of the extension of our political alliances, has however been (as might be 
expected), to multiply the subjects of correspondence in every department; hence 
the periodical reports of the proceedings in each department became voluminous, 
and required considerable time for their preparation ; and as they were answered 
after the same fashion, the communications of the local governments with the home 
authorities, and vice versa, were necessarily slow. The above observations apply 
to the ordinary correspondence ; matters of peculiar importance, or requiring early 
attention, were at all times treated of in separate despatches. With a view to 
expedite the conduct of the correspondence, the late President, after much discus- 
sion with the Chairs, and minute inquiry at the office, approved of a circular 
despatch to the governments of the several presidencies, directing that, instead of 
writing long general letters, every subject should, as far as practicable, be reported 
upon in a separate letter ; and that, when reported upon, the letter should be for- 
warded home by the first opportunity. His Lordship arranged, in concert with the 
Chairs, a sin}ilar plan for answering those letters. Upon the former plan a general 
answer, in the preparation of which many weeks, and sometimes months, had been 
occupied, came to this office, accompanied by voluminous collections. To render 
the control of the Board efficient, it was necessary, not only that the sentiments 
expressed by the Court should be such as they could approve, but that the facts on 
which the opinions and decisions of the Court vrere founded, should be carefully 
examined. In many cases the process of examination at the Board occupied nearly 
as much time as had been spent at the India House in framing the proposed para- 
graphs. Upon the new plan there are these advantages : first, instead of receiving, 
at long inteiwals, drafts of general letters, of the comprehensive nature above ■ 
alluded to, the several subjects of such a letter will come to the Board in quick 
succession, as separate drafts, which are likely to be more promptly disposed of than 
when the attention is distracted by numerous claims upon it arising together ; and, 
secondly, when a despatch embraced a great many points, it was not returned 
until the whole was examined and decided upon ; whereas, upon the new plan, the 
consideration of matters of minor importance may be postponed until after those of 
more importance shall have been disposed of. In respect to the transmission home 
of the documents referred to in the despatches of the local governments, it is to be 
observed, that the references were made to what are termed the Consultations, 
which, with certain exceptions, were not forwarded to the Board, who therefore bad 
not the means of obtaining full information upon the subjects of those despatches 
until answers had been prepared at the India House, and sent up for approval, 

E.i. — VI. E accompanied 
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accompanied by extracts from the consultations. The consultations contain copies, 
at full length, of all official papers laid before the local governments at their weekly 
meetings, and of the resolutions and instructions agreed upon at those meetings. 
On the new plan, the documents thus referred to will be formed into appendices, 
according to subject, and accompany the despatch. This arrangement will pro- 
bably occasion more copying in India than formerly ; but against this item of 
expense is to be placed a saving of the expense incurred at home in pre[)aring the 
collections sent to the Board with proposed paragraphs. 

213. Explain to the Committee the two terms you have had occasion to make use 
of, the term Consultation and the term Collections ? — The collections are extracts 
made from the consultations upon particular subjects. 

214. What are the consultations ? — The consultations differ from minutes in this 
respect. In the minutes of the proceedings of the Court of Directors, and of other 
public Boards, the purport of the letters and papers read at their respective meet- 
ings, are briefly stated, whereas in India they are entered in extenso ; and thus the 
authorities at home have before them all the official grounds upon which the mea- 
sures of the governments abroad are founded. 

2x5. Down to the most minute detail? — Yes. 

216. Is the plan adopted by Lord Ellenborough now the plan pursued by the 
present Board ? — It is ; but it has scarcely come into full operation, 

217. During the short interv'al that has elapsed, has any beneficial result fol- 
lowed from this change of system — There scarcely has been time to ascertain it. 

218. You have stated that in many instances 20,000 pages have been trans- 
mitted for the examination of the Secretary and other members of the Board ? — 

I would not say -in many instances. 

219. Has no system of reducing those numerous pages into the shape of a precis 
been adopted by the Board at any time? — It has. 

220. xire you aware that there is in the Foreign-office in this country a regular 
officer attached to it, called the Precis-writer? — Yes. 

221. Have you any such officer attached to your department ? — W^e had formerly 
an officer with that designation ; but for a great number of years the precis is made 
in the respective departments ; so that the necessity of having an officer expressly 
for making piAcis does not now exist. A single individual could not, indeed, 
perform the duty. 

222 . Is it not the duty of the chief clerk of the department to whom, in the first 
instance, the drafts are consigned from the India House, to make out a statement 
of the facts, reasonings and references therein contained, and present them so 
abridged to the Secretary ? — It is. 

223. Are the Committee to understand by the term “ CollcctionSy ” all the docu- 
ments to which the correspondence may refer as vouchers ; such collections there- 
fore comprehending in copy all those materials upon which the Supreme Govern- 
ment or the governments of the other presidencies may have formed and recorded 
their opinions ? — That is understood to be the case. 

224. What is the meaning of the term Minute, as applied to the proceedings <(f 
the local governments of India ? — It applies to the recorded opinion of the Cover- ’ 
nors and members of Council. 


225. The 
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225, The term Consultation therefore comprehends not merely the minute of the miscellaneous 

different members of the Councils at the different presidencies, but also all those 

documents upon which those minutes are founded? — Yes. *5 February 1832 

226. You have stated you have known an instance of a consultation extending scutt Jones Esq 

to 20,000 pages? — No, not a consultation, but a collection accompanying a single ' ’ 

despatch. 

' 227. What is the size of those pages ? — They are not very closely written, but 
they are upon large paper. 

228. In reference to the measure of writing inattornies’ offices, what proportion 
do those pages bear as to the number of lines or words ; is there a fixed measure 
in respect to the transcription by which they are regulated? — No, they vary very 
considerably ; some of the pages are more closely written than others. The col- 
lections are generally written upon what is called demy paper. 

229. The duty of the chief clerks of each department being such as you have 
described, the Committee need hardly ask whether a very heavy responsibility does 
not attach to them? — No doubt, a very heavy responsibility. 

230. You have stated that the chief clerk’s duty is to make an abridgment of 
those collections ? — Yes. 

231. No such abridgment takes place at all at the India House? — I do not 
know that. 

232. You have none sent to your Board ? — No. 

233. So that you have no means of knowing the view taken at the India House 
of those collections in the shape of abridgment? — No. 

234. Then the India House may take a very different view of these collections, 
which if you saw their abridgment, if it existed, might vary very materially from 
the view taken by your chief clerk? — Certainly. We judge for ourselves. The 
proposed paragraphs show the view of the subject taken at the India House, and 
it is upon those paragraphs that the Board have to decide whether to approve of 
them or to alter them. Speaking upon the subject of the precis, one of the most 
important arrangements that were introduced, upon the formation of the new mode 
of conducting the correspondence, was, that the various descriptions of agents in India 
should be required to adopt the practice of our foreign ministers, of docketing their 
own despatches. It is not to be supposed that the individual should always do it 
himself, but that he should cause it to be done. In consequence of that arrangement, 
the despatches now reach us in a very convenient form ; they are all of them 
indorsed ; the subject of the Government despatch, and of its various enclosures, is 
indorsed on the back of each paper. I can illustrate the convenience of this as 
compared with the former mode. When I had the charge of the secret and political 
department, during the Mahratta wars, and during the Nepaul war, we frequently 
received a great number of papers relative to the progress of military operations and 
negotiations, with merely a few lines from the government. This was done with 
a view to keep the Government at home informed as early as possible of what was 
taking place in India ; but when the papers alluded to were not accompanied by 
an explanatory despatch, it was necessary that they should be read and docketed 
in the department ; and the Board could not know the purport of the intelligence 
received from India until that process had been gone through. Upon this new 

E 2 plan 
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convenient. 

15 Februaiv 1832. 235. Does it or does it not very frequently happen that great and important 

alterations are made by the Board in the drafts of despatches sent up to them 

B. ficiifi Jones, Esq. Court? — I should say very frequently. 

236. In that case there is, in fact, a double operation, of suggestion of the altera- 
tions upon the receipt of the previous communications, and the perseverance in 
those alterations upon returning the draft to the Court? — Yes, exactly. Incases 
where the draft differs from the previous communication, the person in charge of 
the department carefully compares the previous communication with the draft, and 
points out every instance in which there is a difference; it then rests with the 
Board eitlier, as I observed before, to insist upon the alterations which they have 
made in the previous communication, or to give them up. If they are not very 
material, they are given up, and merely the essential points are insisted upon, and 
then the draft is returned, with a letter explaining the reasons of the Board for the 
alterations which are made. Against those alterations the Court of Directors 
sometimes remonstrate in long argumentative papers. If the Board do not think 
fit to yield their opinion in consequence of such remonstrance, they then return for 
answer that they do not see fit to depart from their former decision, and direct 
the Court of Directors to transmit the despatch, as altered, forthwith to India. 

237. Is any period fixed by law within which the Court, under those circum- 
stances, are compelled to send out the despatch so altered? — Without delay are, 
I think, the terms of the Act. 

238. In such a case as you have described, those communications occupy a very 
considerable space of time ? — Frequently. 

239. Frequently many months from the time of the previous communication to 
the going out of the despatch ? — Yes, upon many occasions. 

240. Have you not known instances in which one year or more than one year has 
elapsed during which such discussions have been pending between the Court and 
the Board ? — I have known an instance in which fully that time has elapsed. 
I should not say it is at all a common case ; very far from it. I believe that, 
generally speaking, the proposed despatches are returned as expeditiously as prac- 
ticable. But I know there w'as one instance, of rather a recent occurrence indeed, 
in which the Court of Directors had taken a very general review of the political 
transactions during the period, I think, of 10 years, and affecting general principles 
of policy. (It was in fact that very despatch, accompanied with about 20,000 
pages of collection.) I think that fully 12 months was occupied in the consi- 
deration of that particular despatch. 

241. Does not it, in point of fact, frequently happen that a space of time 
exceeding two years, elapses between the receipt of a public letter from India at 
the India House, and the final despatch transmitted from this country? — That it 
has so happened, I believe, cannot be denied ; but I yesterday requested the 
gentlemen in the different departments to state to me to what period the letters 
from India were answered, and I find that, generally speaking, they are answered 
down to the year 1831, in some few not quite so late, but to the end of the year 

1830; 
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18,30; that is to say, despatches bearing these dates from India. The Madras let- miscellaneous. 

ters, dated the 3d of June 1831, appear to have been answered. 

242. Received here about October ? — We seldom receive them at the India ^5 February 1832. 


Board in less than six to eight months. The India House transmit copies to us as 
soon as they are received. 

243. When the delay, alluded to in the last question, has taken place, has it not 
been upon a subject involving a very great change of principle? — Certainly. 

244. Or involving a judicial reference ? — Yes, 

24.5. Will you state about what period it requires, and in practice generally takes, 
to receive at the Board of Control the despatches from India ? — The copies of des- 
patches furnished to us from the India House are always marked with the date of 
receipt at the India House ; for instance, received per such a ship, such a day ; and 
then, when they reacli us, we always mark underneath when they are received at 
the Board. I should say, that no time is lost at the India House in transmitting to 
us -copies of despatches. 

246. How many days have generally elapsed between the receipt at the India 
House and the receipt at the Board ? — Generally not more than three or four days, 
and often not more than a day, if they are of importance. There is nothing to 
complain of on this score ; indeed, the promptitude with which every requisition of 
the Board is attended to by the officers of the India House is everything that could 
be wished or desired ; even when expressed unofficially, my applications have 
always met with the utmost attention. 

247. You have known despatches sent up from the Court of Directors to the 
India Board, not only tnaterially altered, but completely changed in their tendency, 
have you not? — I have known instances of that kind. 

248. Then the Committee is to understand, in the event of the Board per- 
severing in their opinion of the fitness of such alterations, the Court are bound to 
send out the despatches so altered to their governors in India ? — Yes, however un- 
palatable it may be to themselves. 

249. However much, by this previous mode of communication, what Mr. Can- 
ning called the “ air of dictation,” may be avoided, the dictation, in fact, takes 
place? — Unquestionably. The power of the Board is not, how'ever, thus exercised 
until after the points of difference have been freely and fully discussed. 

250. The power of the Directors on such occasions is, in truth, confined to the 
mere suggestions of the despatches, that they wish to be sent to India?— Y'es; but, 
as already stated, they have the right of remonstrating against the alteration of 
their proposed despatches. 

251. What is the course with regard to the despatches emanating from the Secret 
Committee? — By the Act of 1784 the Secret Committee was first constituted. It 
consists of three members of the Court of Directors ; namely, the Chairman. 
Deputy Chairman, and the senior Director, who take the oath of secrecy, as pre- 
scribed by the Act j their officers are also sworn to secrecy, and no one is employed 
in transcribing secret despatches without the permission of the Board. The Board 
are empowered by law to issue, through the Secret Committee, orders and instruc- 
tions on all matters relating to war, peace, or negotiations of ti'eaties ; and the 
Secret Committee are bound to transmit those orders to India without delay. 
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They have no legal power to remonstrate against the tenor of such orders, provided 
that they have relation to the subjects above stated ; in fact, the Board are by law- 
made exclusively responsible for all orders and instructions given upon those sub- 
jects. The Secret Committee act only ministerially ; their signatures to the secret 
despatches are necessary to ensure obedience to the orders conveyed by them to the 
Company’s servants, with whom the Board of Commissioners have no direct corres- 
pondence. 

252. Substantially, therefore, the political government in India does devolve upon 
the Board of Commissioners? — There can be no question about it. 

253. In the view either of unity of action or promptitude in despatching business, 
what advantages have appeared to you to result from the co-existence of two 
authorities, circumstanced towards each other as you have described the Court and 
the Board to be ? — With a view to promptitude and despatch, there can be no doubt 
that it is in a great measure affected by the circumstance that at least two sets of 
minds must travel over the same ground. Unless that be done, there can be 
no check ; and as all proceedings of the local governments are examined and inves- 
tigated most minutely, both at the East-India House and at the Board, it is obvious 
that more delay arises in giving orders and instructions to the governments of India 
than would occur if the government rested solely either in the Board or in the 
Court ; but then you would lose the advantage of that check which, if I may pre- 
sume to say so, I consider as invaluable with reference to the distance of India, 
and to the diversities of the languages, customs, manners, and religions of the 
people. I think that when arrangements ordered from home are likely to atfcct 
the interests of a people so situated and circumstanced, too much caution cannot 
be exercised in framing those arrangements, and that the mutual check of the 
Board upon the Court, and of the Court upon the Board, is exceedingly desirable ; 
yet in order to preserve that check, and to render it effectual, you must put up with 
the disadvantage of delay. 

254. Does any serious delay take place upon those great subjects of peace, war, 
and treaties, in consequence of their going through the double process of the Secret 
Committee and the Board of Control ?— There is no such double proceiss as tiie 
question appears to suppose. The secret despatches are the despatches of 
the King’s Government ; they are signed by the Secret Committee as a matter 
of course, and despatched without any question, the responsibility being absolutely 
and lawfully in the Board. 

255. Do you mean to say that the Secret Committee has not the power of de- 
laying it for a single day? — Certainly not. It would be at their peril to do so, if, 
owing to any unnecessary delay on their part, the good of the public service were 
to be injuriously affected. 

256. That check you allude to does not exist in the course of the more impor- 
tant functions of the political government of India ? — No. I will not deny that 
upon some occasions something in the form of a remonstrance may have been 
made by the Secret Committee, where they have taken a different view from that 
taken by the Board, but these are cases of extreme rarity. I do not recollect more 
than two or three instances in the course of many years. 


257. But 
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257. But in the event of the direction of the affairs of India at home being vested 
in one body, would not the local government of India, under the Governor General, 
act in a great measure as a check upon the operations of the home government?— 
That is the case at present, I conceive. 

258. ^ Then there exists at present, in your opinion, more than one check? — 
There is the check of the India House upon the Board, and the check of the local 
government upon the government at home. 1 should think it a great misfortune if 
ever v\e slmuld have a Governor General who would not undertake the responsibility 
oi deviating from the orders he may have received, whenever the circumstances 
under which those orders were issued may have been materially changed. 

259. Independent of the important question in whom the patronage now exercised 
by the Company should be vested, do you think that the advantage of having two 
separate authorities existing at the same time in this country, counterbalances the 
delays and inconveniences which have arisen therefrom ? — I think it does. If I may 
take the liberty to say what my own private opinion is as to the most expedient 
mode of conducting the affairs of India, I should say, that perhaps it might be expe- 
dient to give to the Minister for India, however designated, the power of acting 
upon his own responsibility in respect to some matters other than those relating to 
w'ar, peace or negotiation ; I speak of cases in which it may be of importance to 
avoid delay; but, generally speaking, I repeat that there is great advantage in th6 
check that at present exists. I should say, for instance, that in respect to systems, 
judicial or fiscal, it is of the utmost consequence that they should be maturely con- 
sidered, and not decided upon until after free and full discussion between the Court 
and the Board. 

260. Then you are of opinion that the Court of Directors, as it has been usually 
constituted, has an intimate knowledge of the feelings, wants and characters of the 
natives of India?— The Court of Directors has been usually constituted, in part, of 
persons wlio have held civil and military stations abroad, and who have acquired a 
good deal of information : the Directors have also the best opportunities of obtaining 
information from the Company's civil and military servants wlio resort to the India 
House. 

261. Then you consider this check to be chiefly advantageous on account of the 
members of the Board ot Control not possessing any local knowledge of India, and 
the Court of Directors naturally possessing a greater personal knowledge of the 
affairs of India r — I should say that the value of the check consists mainly in its 
insuring maturity of consideration and freedom of discussion ; more especially when 
we have to deal with such questions as the comparative merits of the ryotwar and 
other systems of revenue management; the best mode of administering justice; and 
the degree in which the natives should be employed in civil and military offices. 
If questions of tiiis nature w^ere decided by a single authority, they might not be so 
well considered as when they have, as now, to pass the ordeal of two Boards, 
constituted as the Court and the Commissioners. 

262. Does it happen to come within your knowledge whether, upon the occasion 
of the settlements of India, either the permanent settlement or the ryotwar system, 
the Court of Directors at home have had anything to do with it, or whether it has 
not emanated from the local governors in India; in one instance Lord Cornwallis, 
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BiiscuLLANEOUS. the otliei’ instance Sir Thomas Munro r — I am old enough to recollect what 

— — — took place at the establishment of Lord Cornwallis’s plan of permanent settlement. 

1,"! Feltfuary 1832. I know that a great deal of discussion took place in India between Lord Cornwallis 
/>’ S t 7 T~ P present Lord Teignmouth, then Mr. Shore. Mr. Shore came to England, 

>. cii , ones, ^sq. j think that the plan of the permanent settlement was arranged very much 
between him, the late Mr. Charles Grant, and the late Lord Melville ; but however, 

I must profess myself not competent to speak to revenue and judicial matters, my 
own attention having been mainly directed to the political department. 

263. You do not perhaps happen to know the number of years of delay that 
occurred in regard to the matter of the settlement of Lord Cornwallis, on the part 
of the Court at home?— It is notin my recollection. 

264. Do you not conceive that many of the advantages which you have described 
as in your opinion at present existing trom the check of those two bodies upon one 
another, might be equally well attained if there were, as a necessary part of the 
Board of Control, some members who had a [)crsonal knowdedge of the affairs of 
India? — In answer to that question I beg leave to say, that Sir John Malcolm, 
previously to the publication of the last edition of his Political History, did me the 
honour to consult me upon the subject. I think that in that work he does give it 
as his opinion that one or two of the Commissioners should always be persons who 
had served either in the military or civil branches of the Company’s service abroad. 
I observed to him that His Majesty’s Government already have the power of no- 
minating such persons; but (hat if it were made imperative upon Government to 
appoint persons of that description, it would seem to imply that the President was 
bound to give more attention to an opinion coming from a member of the Board 
who had been in India than to another. This I think would occasion great inconve- 
nience. As the parties are now in their graves, I may venture to say, that I have 
always understood that some inconvenience was found to arise from the circumstance 
of having an Indian secretary at the Board (it was at an early period after its esta- 
blishment), and that the President found himself frequently annoyed by the obtru- 
sion of opinions, to which, perhaps, the party offering them was inclined to attach 
more weight and importance than properly belonged to them, from the mere circum- 
stance of his having been in India. 

265. In the event of still further summary powers being vested in the President 
of the Board of Commissioners, as you suggest; and further, in the event of the 
East-India Company divesting itself altogether ot its commercial character, do you 
conceive that any adequate public advantages would remain from the continued 
establishment of that body in a political capacity?—! certainly should say (though 
perhaps it may be only from long habit, and being so accustomed to" what has 
existed for so many years) as I before said, that advantage does arise from two sets 
of minds going over the same subjects. We feel much more safe with respect to 
the effect of any opinions or orders that may proceed from home, when we know 
that those orders will be thoroughly sifted and examined, and objected to, wherever 
there is any ground for objection, and that the Board, before they iinally decide, 
have the opinions of very able men. I allude more particularly to some of the 
officers at the East-India House, with whom I have had the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted : I will not hesitate to name Mr. M‘Culloch and Mr. Mill ; I should say 
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that there is very considerable advantage in having all that can occur to such minds 
as their‘s before any great and important question is finally decided upon, 

266. Are you not of opinion that, supposing a set of adequate minds were found 
to fill the functions of Governor and the Legislative Councils in India, that such 
councils would in effect be the best and most salutary check for the guidance of the 
Government at home ? — After all the labour and thought that may have been 
bestowed upon Indian affairs by the authorities at home, I am of opinion, that India 
must, nevertheless, be governed in India ; and, therefore, if a Legislative Council 
were constituted, and in full operation, I should conceive that it would relieve 
the Home Government of a great load of anxiety regarding matters vvhich at 
present occupy much of their time and labour ; but, however, this is a subject 
upon which I scarcely feel competent to give an opinion. 

267. Is there anything in the qualifications of the body of proprietors of India 
stock so differing from that of the proprietors of Bank stock, or of any other public 
stock, as to enable them to form a superior judgment of the fitness of any indi- 
viduals for being clothed with imperial powers ? — I am not aware of any such 
difference, as far as my knowledge goes. 

268. Does it appear to you, that there is any alteration in the composition of 
the Board for conducting the affairs of India which would essentially add to its 
efficiency in the discharge of the duties imposed upon it ? — Previously to the 
passing of the last Act renewing the Company’s Charter, having been private se- 
cretary to the President, and having in that capacity seen a great variety of plans 
and suggestions for the government of India, both at home and abroad, I took the 
liberty of committing to writing a few observations of my own, and submitted 
them to the President, Lord Melville. It was then my opinion, that whatever the 
Board are competent to do through the medium of the Secret Committee, might be 
as well done by direct despatches, emanating from a Secretary of State for India, 
addressed to the respective Governors abroad. I had at that time also a notion 
that in order to reconcile, perhaps, the British public to the creation of a fourth 
Secretary of State, it might be desirable to commit to his charge the eastern colonies, 
that is to say, the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and the Island of Ceylon, so 
as to place them under one general system of government. Such an arrangement 
would give additional patronage to the Minister for India, and would consequently 
make it an office of such high rank as to leave him without any temptation to quit 
the Board for any other ministerial appointment. I can scarcely suppose that, 
under those circumstances, such a man as the present Lord Melville would have 
gone from the India Board to the Admiralty. Certainly he would not have gone 
from the office of President of the Board to be Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, as he did in the year 1809, when Lord Harrowby was, for a very few 
months, President of the Board. Upon the death of the Duke of Portland, Lord 
Melville returned from Ireland, and resumed his situation as President of the 
Board. 

269. In this point of view, you contemplate the recent reduction of the salary 
of the President of the Boai'd of Control from 5,000/. to 3,500/. as a public 
evil ? — I have no hesitation in saying that it was most objectionable upon public 
grounds. 

E.I.— VI. f 270. You 
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270. You have stated that the India Board consists of members removed on every 
change of Administration ; it has been stated to the Committee that, generally 
speaking, the Court of Directors, subject to the removal of one-fourth of their 
number every year, is practically a permanent body ; does not the circumstance of 
the Court of Directors being therefore so far a permanent body, and the India Board 
so far a fluctuating body, tend to give greater unity of action to the government of 
India, in so far at least as the government is vested in the Court of Directors ? — 
I think that the circumstance of the Chairs being changed annually tends very much 
to lessen, if not to destroy, the character of permanency, alluded to in the question. 
With reference to the constitution of the Court of Directors, I conceive that the 
placing of men, who have held high civil and military situations abroad, to watch 
the progress of tea-sales, and to enter into all the buying and selling and shipping 
concerns of the Company, instead of being employed upon subjects with which their 
previous services must have made them familiar, tends greatly to lessen the utility 
that might otherwise be derived from the Court of Directors as a permanent 
body. 

271. Is it within your knowledge that individuals, whatever station they may have 
occupied in India, and to whatever stations in the Court of Directors they may be 
placed on their election therein, are practically cognizant, or have the power of 
being cognizant of all the proceedings in such Court ? — They have, I believe, the 
power of perusing all despatches. 

272. You were asked as to the qualifications of those who happened to be pro- 
prietors of East-India stock, to judge of those to be hereafter clothed with imperial 
power with regard to India, are you aware of the proportion of individuals person- 
ally conversant with the affairs of India who have been so selected by such body of 
proprietors ? — I am aware that some men who have acquired a very high reputation 
in India have been chosen by the proprietors to hold the office of a member of the 
Court of Directors : Mr. Edmonstone, for instance. 

273. Are you not aware that a vast many others have been chosen whose names 
were never heard of in India ? — Certainly. 

274. Part, however, of the concerns of the Company being mercantile concerns, 
connected with the commerce of England, is it, or is it not, expedient that certain 
members of that body should consist of those personally acquainted with the 
domestic commerce of England ? — I should say that it is obviously expedient that 
a certain portion of them should be persons of that description. 

275. Therefore, though the names of such persons might not be known in India, 
their assistance, in administering the concerns of a great commercial corporation, 
the seat of which is England, might be serviceable? — We live in times when well- 
educated men, whatever their professions may be, pay such general attention to the 
philosophy of politics and commerce, that they may be very competent to tender 
opinions upon matters of state policy. I should say, that so long as the Directors 
act as merchants, as well as politicians, it is obviously proper that a certain portion 
of the members should be of the description stated in the question. 

276. Butin as far as such necessity exists on account of the union of the com- 
mercial with the political character of the Company, in so far its political efficacy, 
as a body, is diminished? — I conceive, that as commercial questions necessarily 
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come under the cognizance of all governments, even supposing the East-India 
Company not to carry on commerce in their corporate capacity, still, as having 
a share in administering the affairs of a great empire, it vrould be desirable to have 
amongst them some persons vrho are acquainted with the principles of commercial 
policy. 

277. Is it the result of your experience, and the impression on your mind, that, 
upon the whole, the Board of Control and the East-India Company have come 
into collision in any degree inconvenient to the public service, or, upon the whole, 
have gone on with a sufficient degree of harmony with one another? — On the whole, 
I have no hesitation in giving it as my opinion, that a very extraordinary degree of 
harmony has prevailed between the two Boards. The occasions on which anything 
like a serious collision has occurred have been very few indeed. 

278. Do you ascribe that circumstance to the power that the Board of Control 
has of enforcing its own opinions summarily upon the East-India Company, or upon 
there having been, in general, a concurrence in the views of those two bodies ?•— 
Although I think that much good temper has been manifested on both sides, yet the 
Court of Directors have never scrupled to state, in the most manly and energetic 
terms, their opinions when opposed to those of the Board. Sometimes they have 
appeared (but I am speaking more of early days) to treat the Board rather uncere- 
moniously ; but yet, generally speaking, the tone of the correspondence that has 
taken place between the two bodies is, I think, highly creditable to both. 

279. Has that general concurrence in the policy which you have stated to exist, 
been upon the increase or not? — Yes, I think it has. I think there have been 
fewer what might be called serious differences of late years than in former years. 

280. Do you attribute the harmony you have described rather to an acquiescence 
in the powers of control exercised by the Board, than to their general concurrence 
in the views of the Board?— The general impression upon my mind is, that there 
has been very little opposition on the part of the Court of Directors, merely for the 
sake of opposition. 

281. Is there much difference of opinion upon the general line of polity? — 
Speaking of the political department, I must say that the view taken at the India 
House has generally been perhaps more conformable to the views that were taken 
by Lord Cornwallis than those of the Board. It must be pretty well known, that 
during Lord Wellesley’s administration the Court of Directors and the Board were 
at issue as to the policy pursued by Ids Lordship. 

282. In short, you would say, on the part of the Directors, there was greater 
indisposition to adopt improvements and alterations than in the Board of Control ? 
— I would not say a greater indisposition to adopt alterations or improvements, but 
what is termed the neutral system, has been more advocated at the India House 
than it has been at the Board, more especially during the period of Lord Wellesley’s 
administration. 
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examined. 

283. Previously to your appointment as Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, for how many years were you Secretary to the Board of Control ? — From 
August 1812, till May 1828, between 15 and 16 years; under five different 
Presidents, the Earl of Buckinghamshire, Mr. Canning, Mr. Bathurst, Mr. Williams 
Wynn and Lord Melville. 

284. Upon the occasion of those changes, were all the salaried Commissioners 
changed ? — No ; not all always. 

285. In what instances did it happen otherwise? — Under Lord Buckinghamshire, 
Mr. Wallace and Mr. Sullivan were Commissioners. Upon the appointment of 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Wallace resigned, and Mr. Sullivan remained so long as he 
remained in Parliament. Lord Binning succeeded Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Sturges 
Bourne succeeded Mr. Sullivan ; they both continued through Mr. Bathurst’s 
administration, but on the appointment of Mr. Williams Wynn, Doctor Phillimore 
and Mr. Fremantle were appointed ; Mr. Fremantle was afterwards succeeded by 
Mr. William Peel, who was afterwards succeeded by Sir James M‘Donald. On 
Mr. Williams Wynn’s retirement. Lord Ashley and Lord Graham were appointed, 
and w'ere at the Board when I left it. I should mention, that after resigning the 
office of Secretary, I was an unpaid Commissioner of the Board until November 
1830. 

286. Is it, how'ever, usual in general changes of administration, for all the salaried 
Members of the India Board to be changed ? — Decidedly ; and the secretary 
also. 

287. Has your experience during the period in which you were in office, rendered 
you conversant with the mode of conducting business, both at the India House 
and at the Board of Control ? — At the Board of Control certainly ; and in some 
degree at the India House. 

288. Will you describe to the Committee the mode in which that business is 
conducted ? — The Committee will perhaps allow me, in answering that ques- 
tion, to state the general duties of the Board, which I have some reason to believe 
are not sufficiently familiar even to the House of Commons. Under the Act of 
Parliament the Commissioners are appointed and sworn to superintend, direct and 
control all acts, operations and concerns which in anywise relate to the civil or 
military government, or the administration of the revenues of India. From the 
familiar use of the term Board of Control, it has often been supposed that the 
Board are merely to check, on great occasions, the proceedings of the Court of 

Directors ; 
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Directors ; but the terms of the Act and of the oath appear to me to impose upon 
the Board the duty of governing India to the best of its judgment and ability, and 
as fully as if there were no subordinate court. The Act of Parliament provides, 
however, that the functions of the Board, with some exceptions, should be exercised 
only by means of corrections made in despatches addressed to the governments 
in India, which are previously prepared by the Directors ; and it has been generally 
held, though this doctrine is not universally admitted, that except in cases 
specially provided for, the Board cannot exercise their functions of superintendence 
and direction by any direct communication to the Court of Directors, or in any 
other way than through the despatches. With respect, however, to the despatches, 
I would observe, that in regard to all despatches of the highest political importance, 
the duty of the Board does consist, according to the express terms of the law, in the 
origination of the instructions which are to go to India ; on all such high political 
matters concerning peace or war, or negotiation with any of the powers of India, 
the Board prepare the despatches, which are signed ministerially by the three mem- 
bers of the Court of Directors who compose the Secret Committee, and are not 
communicated without the Board’s permission, and frequently are not communi- 
cated at alt to the Court of Directors. It is not to be understood that upon all 
such subjects the despatches are so prepared and sent through the Secret Com- 
mittee ; but it is in the option of the Board to declare what subjects shall so be 
treated ; and the power, in the period to which I can speak, was exercised very 
largely. In the same way the answers to such despatches, and all communications 
from India upon the same subjects, come through the Secret Committee to the 
Board, and are not known to the Court of Directors. I believe that certain very 
important discussions which took place in the Council of Fort William in the year 
I S14, are still kept secret from the Court of Directors. 

On all subjects, whether political or not, the Board have a power of originating 
despatches; that is, they may require the Court of Directors, within the limited 
period of 14 days, to prepare a despatch upon any subject which they may 
name; and with such despatch, as well as with all other despatches upon any 
subject whatever, not commercial, they may deal at their own pleasure, so as 
entirely to alter all its expressions and its whole purport, and this was in my time 
often done. I have mentioned, that it has not been universally held that the Board 
are restrained from giving directions to the Court, otherwise than through 
the despatches. The present Lord Eldon, when he was either Attorney General, 
or high at the bar, gave an opinion that the Board might order the Court to do an 
act connected with the government of India by a direct mandate to the Court ; but 
this opinion has never been acted upon, and 1 do not take upon me to say that it 
is a sound one. To the best of my recollection, the case was one of the payment of 
money for the expenses of the trial of Mr. Hastings. If these payments were not 
considered as a gratuity, a point upon which I shall presently have occasion to say 
the Board’s power is restrained, they might have ordered the payment to be made 
in India, by altering a despatch to that e:fect. Lord Eldon’s opinion was, that they 
might order the Court to pay the money in London. 

The exceptions to the powers of the Board are these ; they cannot increase any 
salary or allowance, or direct a grant of any gratuity, nor can they appoint any 
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miscelSvn'eous. person to an office. V/hether they can establish salaries or allowances of any sort, 

without reference to the particular persons who are to enjoy them, and whether 

17 February 1832. they can create offices, are questions that have been more than once mooted 
. between the Board and the Court, but have not been decided by the consent of 

T. ^CourUnay, both parties. The law requires, that for alterations made by the Board in the 

M. V. ' ’ Court’s despatches, the Board shall give “ reasons at large.” The Court has a 

right to make a representation against any such alteration, but the decision of the 
Board thereupon is final. The only case in which there is any appeal 
from the Board, is a case in which a question arises whether the alteration 
made by the Board, does or does not come within the description of 
a concern relating to the civil or military government, or the revenue: 
1 believe that only one such appeal has occurred since the formation of 
the Board ; the appeal lies to the King in Council. The prescribed mode of 
exercising the Board’s powers, and the limitations to which they are subject, give 
rise to many anomalies ; for instance, the Court of Directors have a power, without 
the sanction of the Board, to recall a Governor, or any one of their servants ; but 
the Board, on the other hand, have an absolute power of framing the despatch in 
which the decision of the Court is conveyed to India, and I believe it is not an 
exaggeration to say that the Court having, for reasons assigned, recalled a Governor, 
the Board converted those reasons, which of course were criminatory, into paragraphs 
commendatory or at least excusatory ; the despatch nevertheless necessarily termi- 
nating in the recall of the individual. Another anomaly is this ; the Board have no 
control over the communications made by the Court to any persons in this 
country ; the Court may therefore write a letter in London, communicating a view 
of a subject, or of the case of an individual, and may then be obliged, or may even 
have been previously obliged, to take a totally different view of the case in a despatch 
sent to India, The Committee will observe that I am not putting fanciful cases, 
but cases which have occurred. 

289. You have stated that the Board are required to state their reasons at large 
for proposed alterations in a despatch sent out ; in the event either of their ordering 
a despatch to be sent, or in the case of sending out their own despatches through the 
members of the Committee of Secrecy at the India House, are they in either of 
those cases called on to give reasons? — In despatches through the Secret Com- 
mittee, not ; they give no reasons ; the despatch goes down to the India House 
with an order for its being immediately forwarded to India, under the signature of 
the Secret Committee, nor can the Secret Committee make any representation 
against it. With respect to despatches which the Board order to be prepared, they 
must, if they alter the despatch so prepared, give reasons in the same way as if the 
despatch had been originally suggested by the Court; but they need not give 
reasons for the first order, which is merely to prepare a despatch on a particular 
subject ; indeed I remember a case in which the Court found fault with the Board 
for accompanying the peremptory order, which they had a right to issue for the 
preparation of a despatch on a particular subject, with the view of the Board of 
what ought to be said upon the subject. 

290. With the exception, therefore, that you have stated, the powers of the Board 
are paramount? — Certainly. I ought to have mentioned, that under the last 
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Charter Act of 1 8i 3, a power was given to the Board over the College at Hailey bury 
and the Military Seminary at Addiscombe. This power is exercised without the 
intervention of a despatch to India; the regulations of these institutions are subject 
to alterations by the Board, and these powers have been constantly exercised. 
There is another power which the Board has to exercise independently of the 
despatches. The Act of 1813, for the first time, established a separation between 
the political and commercial finances of the Company. The mode in which this 
separation is effected is under the absolute control of the Board, whose directions 
thereupon have been given in opposition to repeated remonstrances of the Court. 
The Board have also a power of directing permission to be given by the Court to 
ainy individual to go to India, and they are not required in this case to state their 
reasons. 

291. Have these powers also been practically exercised in overruling the refusal 
of the Court to grant permission to individuals to go to India ? — Repeatedly ; there 
is a function belonging to the Board, though perhaps 1 should say, to the 
President, (it is not of course the subject of any Act of Parliament, or even of any 
formal regulation,) which nevertheless it may be right to mention here. The 
President is the officer from whom the recommendations of officers of the Indian 
army for the honours of the Bath proceed. In the exercise of this function, so far 
as my experience goes, he acts quite independently of the Court of Directors. 
The Act of 1813 also requires that the warrant for nominating a bishop of Cal- 
cutta, or for preparing any letters patent, relating to the see, should be countersigned 
by the President. This is another matter in which he acts independently of the 
Court. I have said that the Board is restrained from taking part in the appointments 
to office ; I should say, however, that the Governor General and the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, and the three Cotnmanders-in-Chief cannot be appointed by 
the Company without the approbation of the King. The warrant of approbation 
is countersigned by the President, who is therefore the responsible minister on such 
occasions. This approbation has been repeatedly refused. Although the Board 
can neither appoint or dismiss a public officer in India, the King has the power of 
dismissal, by warrant under His Sign Manual ; these warrants also are counter- 
signed by the President, who is responsible for them. I know but of two cases in 
which this power has been exercised ; first, in the recall of Sir George Barlow from 
the supreme government, and secondly in the dismissal of a person of much lower 
rank, accused of malversation in office. 

292, Will you state to the Committee the mode of conducting the business in 
the departments of the India Board? — ^The Committee will observe that the mode 
prescribed by the Act, of giving reasons at large for every alteration, w’ould, if exten- 
sively used, produce an enormous and inconvenient mass of controversy. In order 
to prevent this, it has been the practice for many years, if not from the beginning, 
for the Chairmen of the Court of Directors, and I believe the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, to send up to the President, previously to their being submitted to 
the Court at large, drafts of the despatches which it is proposed to send out ; this 
is an unofficial, or is technically called “ a previous communication.” These drafts, 
or previous communications, are dealt with by the Board as they think fit, and are 
returned as they are altered, to the Chairs ; but these alterations are, in truth, only 
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suggestions or intimations of the Board’s future intention, and the Chairs and the 
Committee of Correspondence may or may not adopt them. The practice of 
adopting or not adopting alterations thus unofficially suggested has varied very 
much, according to the degree of confidence and good understanding existing 
between the President and the Chairs. Althougii there is no formal letter of rea- 
sons for such alterations, they are usually the subject of much personal communi- 
cation. I conceive that if the alterations made in the previous communications 
during the long period of my experience, had been ail resisted by the Chairs, and 
made the subject of a formal and official proceeding, it would have been almost 
impossible to conduct the government of India, unless either the Board or the 
Court would have at once given way. One effect of this mode of doing business 
is, that an inspection of the official drafts and letters of reasons gives a very imper- 
fect idea indeed of the extent and of the nature of the superintendence and con- 
trol exercised by the Board. In some departments, especially in the revenue 
and judicial departments, that control was exercised in Lord Buckinghamshire’s 
time ; and subsequently, to a very great extent indeed, in matters involving great 
principles as well as in matters of detail. A very great proportion of the proceed- 
ings of the Board on this occasion was unofficial. I may here mention that the 
system known by the name of Sir Thomas Munro’s System, was the work of the 
Board, and in many parts of it was opposed by the Court. Tlie same observation 
applies to many matters concerning the revival or maintenance of ancient native 
institutions, and the employment ot natives in public functions. I mention these 
circumstances without giving any opinion upon the propriety of the Board’s conduct 
in these respects, and only to show the very great share which the Board has 
actually had iu the Government of India. 

293. You said there was a difference of opinion belw'een the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control, on the subject of the employment of natives ; was it 
the Directors or the Board of Control who were most favourable to the employ- 
ment of the natives ? — The Board of Control, most decidedly ; as in the case 
of the introduction of the Punchayet, or native juries. Resuming my observations 
on the interference of the Board, I would say, that a very great part of the 
arrangements concerning the Indian army, its formation, and the allowances to the 
officers and men, has been the work of the Board ; and I think it riglit to take 
this opportunity of saying, with the permission of the Committee, that it is 
extremely unfair to vjsit upon the Court of Directors all the offences against 
the feelings or interests of the Indian army, of which complaint has been made 
of late years ; for all this the Board are ultimately responsible, and they have 
acted in some particulars with, and in others without, tlie approbation of the 
Court. In political matters 1 tiave already said the Board originates the most im- 
portant despatches, but upon some of tlie matters which have not been reserved 
by the secret department, but have been treated by the whole Court in the 
political department, the Board has taken a very great part, and has frequently 
been at issue with the Court. As one instance only, I will mention the question 
of encouraging or not encouraging native princes to maintain troops disciplined 
in the European mode. I only mention this as it occurs to me, being an im- 
portant point ; but the occasions are very numerous iu which the Board has 
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interfered. I wish the Committee to understand that, while I endeavour to impress miscellaneous. 

upon them the extent and importance of the functions performed by the Board. 

because that is the point to which the questions put to me are directed, I should >7 Ftbiuary 1832. 
be very sorry that it should be collected from my testimony, that the Court of Rio-inHon 
Directors was, during my experience, either inefficient or mistaken in its views. On 7- p^Courtcmv, 
the contrary, some of the Directors, and most of their servants, have shown very m.i>. 

great diligence and ability ; and I by no means maintain that wdiere the Court and the 
Board have differed, the Board was always in the right. I believe that neither body, 
as at present constituted and assisted, would have well ad.ministered the functions 
imposed upon the two, if either had been without the assistance of the other. 

294. During the period that you were at the India Board, did any material change 
take place as to the mode of transacting business within that department? — A very 
material change had taken place a few years before I was appointed. In the year 
1 807, the clerks of the India Board were divided into departments corresponding 
with the departments of the India House, and it was the duty of the head of each 
department to make himself perfect master of all matters connected therewith, and 
to report upon every paragraph sent from the India House in his department. 

1 believe that the Committee has already before them some details on the subject ; 
my object is to inform them that this arrangement only began about the year 1807. 

I have reason to believe, from information from persons who were in office before 
me, and particularly from one most efficient and valued individual, whose name has 
been often mentioned in the House of Commons, and who is now dead, Mr. Cum- 
mwg, that previously to this arrangement of 1807, the functions of the Board were 
performed in a much less satisfactory manner, and that neither the president nor the 
members, still less the permanent officers of the Board, had any detailed know- 
ledge of w'hat was going on in the several departments in India, or took any con- 
cern in matters which did not excite the attention of Parliament or the public. 

The departmental reports, in my time, were made in the first instance to me, 
and I believe I may say, that from about a twelvemonth after my appointment, 

I continued to inspect and advise upon all matters arising in all the departments, 
until about one or perhaps two years before I quitted the office, when I found it 
absolutely impossible with safety to my eyesight to work as I had worked. I doubt 
whether one secretary can perform the duties of all the departments. I ought to 
say, that during the period to which I refer, we had some very efficient commis- 
sioners. As they were not all equally efficient, the Committee will probably excuse 
me from mentioning names ; but in reference to the course of business, I should 
say that the departmental reports, with those of the secretary upon them, sometimes 
went direct to the president, and sometimes to one of the commissioners. The 
commissioners, generally speaking, took respectively particular branches of business ; 
and although I am not prepared to say that the arrangements of the office and'of 
the business between the president, the commissioners and the secretary, was the 
best that could be devised, I do think it my duty to say that most efficient and 
valuable services have been performed by the several commissioners. 

295. According to the constitution of the India House, the whole of the more 
important and political business is conducted, is it not, through the Committee of 
Correspondence? — So I believe. 

E.I.— VI. G 296, Are 
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17 Fe bruary 1832. man and deputy-chairman are upon that and all other committees ; the other 
Rip-ht Hon. members of the committee are chosen by seniority. 

T. Courtenay, 297. May it not therefore happen that men of the greatest experience and 
M.p. ability in the direction, may never arrive at a participation in the more serious 
administration of the affairs ? — It frequently so happens ; gentlemen who come 
from India, having been in high situations, .such as members of council, seldom 
can return until they have attained an age which makes it at least very doubtful 
whether they will attain to the Committee of Correspondence during their lives, 
or during the period of their eflSciency. 

298. Jt appears that the Court has no concern in originating the more important 
portion of the political correspondence with India ; what practical advantage has 
appeared to you to result from their possessing a power of originating the 
despatches in all other cases? — The Court of Directors certainly do possess 
a detailed knowledge upon some points, which the Board, as at present constituted 
and with its present establishment, does not possess ; and I do not conceive that the 
Board would at once be competent, without further arrangement, to originate any 
but the more important despatches referring to general principles and higher 
subjects of government. 

299. Has the existence of these co-ordinate authorities, in their several relations 
to each other, tended, in your opinion, to promote tlie despatch of the public 
business of India, or otherwise ? — To retard it in a most extraordinary degree, 
and in retarding it to make the whole more unsatisfactory. The length of time 
that elapses between an occurrence in India, which is the subject of a despatch, 
and the receipt in India of the opinion of tlie home authorities thereupon, is 
necessarily very considerable under any circumstances. Some not inconsiderable 
time must be taken up in England, in preparing the answer to the despatches, but 
the time is increased in an immense proportion, by the necessity of every despatch 
going through the two establishments, and being in many cases the subject of 
lengthened controversy between them. The consequence is, that by the time of the 
despatch’s arrival in India, very often circumstances have really changed, or if they 
have not, there are sufficiently plausible grounds for the Indian government alleging 
that they have, so as to furnish an excuse for not complying with the instructions, 
if they are unpalatable ; and then comes another reference home, that occasions 
a similar delay, and when the instruction gets out a second time, of course the 
chances are very much greater that there has been a substantial alteration in the 
circumstances to which they were intended to apply. 

300. Have you not known instances in which the delay occasioned by the 
circumstances you mention, has extended even to several years? — Certainly, upon 
many very important points. I should say upon this, that there is sometimes very 
unpardonable delay in India in answering the despatches, and the.se two evils 
aggravate each other. 

301. Was the subject of these despatches of a pressing nature, or involving 
a general view of policy ? — Unquestionably, the despatches respecting which there 
has been the greatest delay, were despatches relating to general views of policy ; 

but 
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but I should make the same remark to many cases of a much more pressing nature. 
I have no doubt that the immense length to which the despatches both from India 
and to India are habitually extended, and the great voluminousness, almost pro- 
verbial, of all Indian writings, has been a very pregnant cause of the delay and 
inconvenience that has occurred. 

302. Is not the delay that you have mentioned an evil of such magnitude as to 
call, in your opinion, for an alteration in the system of the two authorities as at 
present constituted? — It is perhaps difBcult to answer that question without 
giving something of an opinion as to the propriety of continuing the government in 
the hands of the Company, a point upon which I am sure the Committee will allow 
me to reserve my opinion to be stated in my capacity of a Member of Parliament; 
but I have no hesitation, with that reservation, in saying, that I conceive that the 
government of India, in all its branches, might be conducted by one body or by two 
bodies, having a very different relation to each other from that which now exists 
between the Court and the Board, with much greater facility, and much greater 
advantage of every kind ; but I am not aware, that supposing the administration of 
the government to continue in the hands of the Company, any very material 
alteration can be made in the present system, as it applies to the powers of the 
Court and Board. Some anomalies might be corrected, no doubt, but so long as 
the Company shall be in India, and ostensibly the executive governors, I am not 
prepared to say that their powers could be materially diminished ; and if they are 
not diminished, I do not see any way to a remedy of the inconveniences to which 
I have referred. I beg, however, that the answers I may give on these points may 
be taken as not committing me to any decided opinion on the subject. 

303. When, therefore, you stated to the Committee you conceived that neither the 
Court of Directors, as at present constituted, nor the Board of Commissioners, as 
at present constituted, could separately have efficiently conducted the government, 
you did not mean the Committee to understand, that by an alteration and adaptation 
of their several powers and authorities, an efficient government might not be 
composed r — I do mean to say, that it is my opinion that one body might be formed 
to conduct the government of India. If that body were formed upon the present 
Board, I do not know that it would be necessary to do much more than to give it 
(it might be done in various ways) the assistance of some practical Indian 
functionaries, and in the first instance certainly, some of those who had taken a part 
in Indian administration at home. 

304. You have stated that one of the things that would be necessary, in case of 
throwing the whole charge of the Indian government on the Board, would be to have 
some of its members acquainted with the affairs of India personally ; do you not 
also think it would be right to have some of its members more permanently 
attached to the Board than is the case at present ? — 1 believe I did not state that 
any ci the members of the Board should be practical Indians; I thought it 
necessary that they should have the assistance of some practical men. 1 have no 
hesitation in saying it would be desirable that some persons of higher authority 
than the assistant secretary, w'ho is now the senior permanent officer, should be 
permanently established at the India Board. I will however take the liberty of 
saying, from considerable experience, that in my opinion the advantage of per- 
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ably, man Indian department it is moie necessary than in any othei, in consequence 

17 Februaiy 1832 of the vety peculiar nature of the duties perfoimed , but I speak from observation, 
Ihght Hoii ^ almost say, consciousness, when I say, that unless a public officer has 
T. Comtenajj, piomolion to look to, and the gratification of an ambition which only belongs to 
M.p. a political man, he will not, for a very considerable time, peiform the duties 
of any office with the zeal as well as diligence that is requiied. 

305. In whom is vested at piesent the power of legislating locally for India ^ — 
By the Governor General and Council at Calcutta, and the other two governors in 
their respective provinces, the Governor General and Council having an authority 
over the othei s. 

306. Has any alteration in the system of the councils ever appealed to you 
likely to lead either to the better government of India locally, or to the diminuiion 
of the piessure of business at home ^ — I cannot satisfactoiily answer that question ; 
1 am not sufficiently acquainted with the mode of tiansacting business in the 
councils in India, nor have I given that attention to the subject which would 
enable me to do so. 

307. One of the great difficulties with which the Legislatuie had to contend m 
constituting the present home government of India, was, I apprehend, the distii- 
bution of the patronage, was it not ? — I appiehend so. 

308. Will you state to the Committee how the pationage of India is at piesent 
divided , what poition of it is vested in the Ciown, what poition of it is exercised 
by the Comt ot Directois, and what portion by the local government in India ^ — 
The Clown has no concern in the pationage of any Indian functionaries who aie 
under the superintendence of the Company, except m the way I already alluded to, 
approving the appointments of the governors and commanders-in-chief. The Crown 
has the appointment of the judges and of the bishops, and of course of the coui- 
mandeis-in-chief, and all othei officers of its own army, the whole pationage of 
all othei appointments, fiom that of Governor General, subject to the veto I have 
described, to that of the lowest w’ntei or cadet, is in the hands of the Couit and 
its governments. The Court appoints fiom home, besides the goveinois, the niem- 
beis in council, which are the highest appointments, and it appoints also to writer- 
ships and cadetships j the inteimediate appointments, generally speaking, are in 
the hands of the local government, subject to certain lules and restrictions imposed 
by the Act of Pailiament, which pievents a person fiom holding offices, having 
a given amount of salaiy, until he shall have served a given numbers of yeais in 
India 

3oq. You have enumerated the situations of Governor General of India and 
the Governors of the other provinces, as a part of the patronage of the Com t of 
Directors, subject to a veto on the part of the Ciown ; piactically speaking, is not 
the reveise the case , have not the appointments been made subsequently by the 
Crown, subject to the raie instance of a veto on the part ot the Government? — 
I should say, certainly, that the Ciown has had tlie larger shaiein most ot these 
appointments , I am not sure whether the expression “ rare” does not convey too 
slight an idea of the part the Company has had. So far as my experience goes, 
appointments took place very rarely indeed without much communication, and 

generally 
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Com I have consented to a particular appointment to one Presidency, on the pro- i? February 1H32. 
inise that they sliall have one ot their own servants appointed to anothei. 

310. The pati onage, then, of individual Directors would appear to be confined t P.Co^utnuwy 

to that of waters, cadets and assistant-suigeons ? — I believe so m-p- 

311. It IS only from the wuteis so sent out by individual Directois that the 
Governor General, and Goveinois of the Ihesidencies in India, aie enabled to 
select seivants to fill the highest public functions m India — Certainly. 

312. Do you happen to know i\hat is the qualification required of wuteis so sent 
out^ — At this moment I do not lecollect what the qualification is, 01 even what it 
was w'hen I left tlie Board The Committee is awaie that, by the last Chaitei Act, 
all poisons aie required to spend four teams in the college, that has since been 
repealed 01 suspended, and some of the persons going out undergo an examination 
in London I believe that the test to v\hich these waters are subjected is not so 
severe as that to which they are, subjected at the college. Though I do notiecoL 
lect the exact teams of the test, I do lemeinber that it was my opinion, an opinion 
inettectually uiged at the time, that the test established when this act of suspension 
took effect, was not the most judicious I lemember particularly that a certain pio- 
ficiency in mathematics wasiequiied. many young men who had gone through 
a school with toleiable credit, and had become as good classical scholars as boys of 
16 or 17 geneially are, were totally ignorant of mathematics when they began to 
study for then examination ; in the time allowed, they could only acquire just as 
much of that science as would enable them to pass, and 1 believe that w^hat they 
acquired was at the expense of time that would have been much better employed , 
it does not caay them on far enough to be of any use, and is afterwards geneially 
entuely neglected I know that it w^as the opinion ot many of those concerned, 
that the tune employed m mathematics might have been veiy much better employed 
in learning the elements of some of the Indian languages, or even in geneial 
liteiatuie. 

313. From your experience of the character of the Indian servants, wdiat is youi 
estimate of their geneial capacity, diligence and public qualities, those from 
whom the Goveinois aie to select the different functionaries of the Indian empiie ^ 

— That IS a very difficult question indeed to answ’er, because it is a remaik that 
almost every person has made who has been concerned in Indian affairs, that 
gentlemen who, wdieu you lead their waitings, appear to be extremely sensible 
and w’ell-informed men, quite fail w'hen you come in contact with them in England. 

It vvould be injustice not to say that there is a veiy great propoition ot intelligence 
and diligence, and zeal and knowledge among the Indian functionaries, but 
I feel myself bound to say that the chaiacter of superiority which has been 
constantly given to them, is not wan anted by what I have observed. 

314. You have refeired to the proveibiul voluminousness of Indian despatches, 
and said that you find the chaiacter of Indian functionaries, estimated by their 
writings, would be higher than what might be estimated from personal observation , 
does not a pioverbial voluminousness necessarily attach to a coriespondence 

conducted at the distance of half the globe, wheie, if anything is omitted, you 
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have to retiace thousands of miles to supply the omission,' and does not a great 
part of the business necessarily consist of despatches carried on between the 
diflferent presidencies ^ — ^That is unquestionably true ; but a great portion of the 
voluminous proceedings to which I refer, consists of general disquisitions, and 
observations upon general principles, sometimes extremely obvious and almost trifling, 
which cannot in any way tend to inform the authorities to whom such writings 
are addressed, 

315. Do you conceive that the nomination of individual Directors is the best 
mode of securing to the public a fund of public functionaiies competent to 
the discharge of the very high duties which devolve upon the Company’s servants 
in India ? — I think not. 

316. Does It not appear to you that some mode, by public competition, might 
be resorted to, for the better securing such knowledge? — If I were to arrange 
ad libitum the Indian patronage, I rather think that I should establish almost 
every possible variety of method of selection, and certainly that to which the 
question lefers among the otheis. 

317. You are acquainted with the institution at Haileybury, and the East-India 
college at Calcutta ; are you aware how far these two institutions for the 
education of the civil service of the Company, have or have not answered the 
objects proposed ? — With respect to the college at Calcutta, I know very little ; 
but I never heard much good of it. As to the college at Haileybury, it is a matter 
of great controversy ; but I am bound to say that the tendency ot the despatches 
which I have read from India, up to the period of my quitting office, was to 
establish a superiority in the persons who had been at the college over those who 
had gone to India before the college was established. Whether the writers from 
the college now presene their superiority over the writers who go out under the 
new Bill, w'ithout having passed the college, I leally do not know. 

318. Do any insuperable obstacles present themselves to your mind as to the 
possibility of sepaiating the commeicial and political functions of the Couit of 
Directors ? — I am clearly of opinion that the separation may be can led further 
than It has been carried by the Act of 1813. I do not think there is now, with 
respect to the operations subsequent to 1814, any veiy material confusion ; but I am 
satisfied that the separation might be carried further, and with the leave of the 
Committee I will mention a suggestion that occuired to me, and which I made to 
the Board some years ago I conceive that the most effectual way of marking the 
distinction between the political and the commercial characters of the Company 
would be this : to take from the government m India all concern with commerce, 
which would therefore no longer be the subject of correspondence between the 
Court of Directors and the Government. I would have the Boards of Trade at 
the several Presidencies, the agents and correspondents of the Company in its 
commercial capacity. The Board of Trade of course cannot issue regulations having 
the effect of law; it would theiefore he impossible that any enactment giving an 
advantage to the Company could find its way, as has been supposed to be the case, 
into a Government Regulation, The Board of Trade w'ould stand in the same 
position as to the Court of Directors, as the agent of any private merchant stands in 
to him ; under this arrangement it w'ould pot even be necessary for the Board to 
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see the commercial despatches. The Board of Trade would have no further 
authority over the subordinate functionaries in India than a mercantile man has 
over his subordinate agents. 

319. Do you mean that the subordinate agents now employed in India in the 
commeicial department could or could not continue to be appointed by the existing 
authority, whether at home or from the local government, in their respective 
Presidencies, or do you mean they should be appointed in any degiee by the new 
Board of Trade ? — It would not be a new Board , but I do not apprehend that that is 
a matter of importance , the Court of Directors would make such arrangements in 
that respect as they might think best, at present a commeicial functionary is quite 
taken out ot the control of the Boaid at home, so much so, that in my time the 
Board declined to interfere, though very strongly urged to it by the parties, in the case 
of a question of rank, or of a person chaiged with malversation, that arose in one of 
the commercial offices , although applied to, the Board conceived they had no 
power, and declined intei faring. 

320. You stated that the Board has by law no share m the distribution of 
India patioiiage? — Certainly. 

321. Has not some share in the patronage of the wiiterships and cadetships 
been given to it by an arrangement w'lth the Court of Directors'^ — Such an 
arrangement certainly has existed for many years, perhaps always. I have under* 
stood, that at the first formation of the Board, questions did occasionally occur 
between the President and the Court, as to a participation of the President in the 
pationage. It was natural that he should occasionally wish to have some appoint- 
ments m his own gift, and it was thought on all hands, that it would be a better 
arrangement, that a given proportion of each sort of patronage should be assigned 
to the President as a matter of course. It is not certainly in law his absolute 
right, but it has become almost so, and therefore that arrangement naturally avoids 
the interference of questions of patronage, in the discussions between the Chairs and 
the Board, which otherwise might be very inconvenient. For instance, it w'ould be 
extremely objectionable that the Court should be tempted to withhold one 01 more 
writerships from the President, according to the mode in which he might happen to 
treat them , all that evil is avoided by the present ariangement, which only gives to 
the President a moderate share of the patronage. 

322. Do you know what the share is^ — The share is equal to the share of 
one of the Chairs, the shaie of one of the Chairs is equal to two shares of a 
Director. 

323. The Commissioners and Secretary have no share ? — I am sorry to say, none. 

324. Do you think it would be possible to appoint a Board in India to have the 
appointment of waiters, for example, the Governoi, two members of the Council, 
and two or three of the principal servants ; the writerships to be given by public 
examination before them ? — I do not see how the appointments could take place in 
India ; there are no persons from whom to select them ; there is no public in India 
from which you could take young men for writers ; any public competition must be 
exercised here in England. 

325. But if this plan was adopted, it would be necessary that those who intended 
to be candidates for the office of writer should go out to India, and there complete 
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such an education as would qualify them for the office The acquiiement of the 
languages of India must be much more easily made in that countiy than in this? — 
Yes , but I appiehend in that case, such a host ot candidates would go out, as to 
supply piobably half a dozen for each wiitership, the five unsuccessful ones would 
be left in d most deploiable condition, having incuiied great expenses, and having 
no means of getting a livelihood. 

326. Do not any other modes suggest themselves to your mind, by which the 
writers might be appointed more beneficially than at piesent with a view to the 
public interest, and at the same tunc without making the addition of the patronage 
to the Government ? — That question divides itself into two branches. As to the 
first, the appointment of writers more beneficially to the public interest, I wish to 
explain, that when I answered some time ago the question put to me as to the 
appointment by the Court of Dliectors, 1 had in view not so much the inferiority 
ot the persons appointed by the Directors to the writers who might be appointed 
on competition, for 1 conceive that no competition could take place which v/ould 
really biiug to the test the capacity of any individual for the office to which he was 
appointed m India. The evil sometimes appears to me to ause from the function- 
aiies in India being too much of one soit, at the same time, I am not at all aware 
that this could be remedied wituout pioducing gi eater evils. I mean, that I am not 
aw'are that it could be possible to infuse into the Indian service the benefit, which 
it IS almost universally allowed is felt in the aimy and navy, of the apparently par- 
tial and accelerated promotion of individuals lavouied by biith or foitune. I be- 
lieve that something of that soil would pioduce advantage in the Indian service, 
but on the otliei hand, I am not piepared to say that it would not be attended with 
more than corresponding disadvantages. I conceive that, besides public competi- 
tion, anew airangement of the patronage might introduce wiiteiships and cadet- 
ships as the most appropiiate and the most acceptable rewaid to civil or military 
officers who had distinguished themselves I apprehend that even if economy 
weie to be consideied, there arq many cases m winch such an appointment would 
stand m the place of a not immaterial portion of salary or allow ance ; but at all 
events, It stiikes me as a most appropriate leward, and although it certainly ought 
not to be carried too fai, so as to make Indian appointments hei editary, I conceive 
that It ought to be adopted to a certain degiee. Wifh inspect to the first appoint- 
ment to India generally, I have observed, that as no scheme contemplates an abso- 
lute appointment, I mean no appointment independent of some previous examina- 
tion, these appointments might he given to persons holding paiticular situations, 
without in any degiee increasing the pationage ot the Government, on which point, 
whenever any question of Indian government lias been consideied, there has been 
so much natuial jealousy. I mean, for instance, supposing theie is public competi- 
tion to a certain degree, appointments by way of lewatd, and perhaps some ap- 
pointments given to public schools or institutions. If these did not supply all the 
writers or cadets that might be necessary, the pationage might be given in rotation 
to one or more of very many bodies that might be named. Cities might have a pro- 
portion. Even such functionaries as sheriffs of counties, privy councillors, a body 
mixed up of all parties, among whom the patronage would come round so very 
rarely as to put any probable influence quite out of the question, I mean this not 
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with a view of recommending any particular choice, but to show that it does not miscellaneous 

necessarily follow that the patronage being taken out of the hands of the Company 

swells the power of the Government. 17 February 1832 

327. The last answei has refen ed to vaiious modes of removing the jealousy that lThou 

might arise from the transfer of the patronage now possessed by the East India j’ P.Conrtenay, 
Company to the Crown or its ministers. Are you aware what is the consideration m p. 

that induces gentlemen to devote their time to the service of the East India Com- 
pany, to the Court of Directois. Is it their salary or any other emolument ^ — 

Most decidedly the patronage is a very leading inducement ; but the case con- 
templated in my answer is a case in which the Court of Directors is supposed to be 
abolished My object was to show that if the Legislature is determined to transfei 
the administration of India from the Company to the Crown (a point upon which, 

I beg to be undei stood, I give no sort of opinion), the patronage which has been 
supposed hitherto to be a great obstacle to such an arrangement need not be any 
obstacle at all. 

328. Would not the consequence of such a transfer be, that the future govern- 
ment of India would have no choice of those of its servants whom it might distribute 
to the different branches of Indian administiation ? — I do not know that in any 
answer I have given I have referred to that point at all. According to my view, if 
such a transfer took place, no sort of alteration could be made as to the distribu- 
tion of the patronage 111 India, or any appointments between that of Governor- 
General and wi iter ; except that I do conceive that the memberships of council, 
now appointed by the Directors, might, in that case, be filled by the Government 
at home; always subject to some restiictions as the Act now provides, or any 
other that may be thought better The only new patronage the Government 
would get would be this : the absolute appointment to the governorships instead 
of the great share they now have; and the appointment to the membei ships of 
council. 


Mortis, 21° die Febrmrii, 1832 . 


Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


JAMES MILL, Esq. called in, and examined. 


328*. You hold the ofiice of Examiner of Correspondence at the India House? 21 Februaiy 1832. 


—Yes. 

329. How long have you held that office^ — About 18 months. 

330. Will you describe what is the nature of it ? — The Examiner is the super- 
intendent of the ofiice in which the Political, Revenue, Judicial and Miscellaneous 
branches of the coi re.spondence with India are carried on. 

33 '• It is in the nature then of the office of one of the principal secretaries? 
—Yes. 

E.I.— VI. H 332. WiU 
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332. Will yon state to the Committee in what manner the coirespondence is 
conducted with the Court from the several local governments, and in what manner 
it IS communicated from the Court to the Board of Control — Letteis upon all 
the several subjects are received at the India House from the supreme government 
and the other presidencies, and along with those letters the documents to which 
they refer. A general jetter, in any one of the departments, from the Government 
to the Court of Directors, is a notice of the subjects of the correspondence in that 
department between the suboidinate officers in the diffeient parts of the country 
ar.d Itself, with minute references to the correspondence that has passed between 
them, all tiansmitted to the Comt. When those letters of the Government arrive 
at the India House, they are laid befoie the Court of Directors, and read either 
short 01 'at length, as the importance of the subject may seem to lequire. Abstracts 
of them are afterwards made, paragraph by paiagraph, a copy of which is put into 
the hands of each Diieetor, and afterwards they are recorded in books, as soon as 
the documents to which they lelate have all aiiived, or as soon as the progress of 
the correspondence will permit; those letters aie taken in hand foi answei ; drafts 
of replies are prepared. The correspondence with the subordinate officeis in 
India referred to m the letters, that is, the papers relating to the subjects tieated 
of in the several paragraphs, are taken out of the books in which they are sent 
home, that is, are copied afiesh, and done up in volumes, greater or smallei 
accoiding to the amount belonging to each of the subjects. These volumes are, 
at the India House, called collections , they are lead and examined by the officei 
who prepares the draft: the lettei is answei ed paragiaph by paragraph, the paia- 
gra[)hs Bumbeied and the draft so prepared under the direction of the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman, and approved by them, would in the regular course be 
submitted to the Committee of Correspondence, to be approved or alteied by 
them, and after being approved and passed by them would go befoie the Court ot 
Diiectois After it has passed the Couit of Directors, it then goes to the Board 
of Commissioners, who aie empowered to make any alteiations, but requited to 
return it within a limited time, and with reasons assigned for the altci ations they may 
have made. Expeiience, liowcvei, suggested the convenience of an inteniiedialc 
step, which I believe has been explained to the Committee alieady In the com- 
munications which take place between the Chaiiman, Deputy Chairman, and the 
President of the Boaid lespecting tlie business in pi ogress, it has grown into 
a practice to communicate dralts ivhen prcpaied to the Ooaid. This is called 
“ previous communication,” and geneially it is in those previous communications 
that the principal alterations thought expedient; by the Board are made. Th.c diafts, 
alteied or not altered, are returned to the Chairman, because not having yet been 
before the Committee of Correspondence, they are his, and not the Committee’s 
drafts. He approves, or does not appiove, of the alterations that have been 
made at the Boaid, and alteis or leaves them as he may think expedient. After 
he has agreed upon what the di aft shall finally be, it then proceeds tlnough the 
Cornmittee of Correspondence, and the Court, and afterwards to the IBoard 
officially, in the manner I previously mentioned. 

333. When you use the word “ committee,” you mean the Committee of 
Correspondence of the Court, which consists of the nine senioi niembeis of the 

Couit? 
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Couitf’ — The nine senior members of the Court, and the Chairman and Deputy miscellaneous 
Chairman, 


334. The Governors and Council then of the subordinate presidencies correspond 
directly with the Court, as well as the Governor General and CounciU — Yes. 

335. On the receipt of tiieir public letters, to whom are those letters in the first 
instance communicated 'i'— They are carried to the 'Secretary’s office in the fiist 
instance, and, according to the subject, are distributed to the different departments. 
Those in the political, revenue, judicial, and general departments come to the 
Examiner ; those in the military, go to the Military Secretary ; and those relating 
to finance, to the Auditor. 

336. Will you state to the Committee what is the constiuction of the local go- 
vernments and councils at the several presidencies m India? — There are three pre- 
sidencies, the Bengal, the Madras, and the Bombay presidency , and the consti- 
tution of the council is the same in all. There is the president, two civil members, 
and the commander-in-chief, at each of the piesidencies. The president and 
council in Bengal have a superintending authority over the other two presidencies, 
and the power of giving peremptory directions. 

337. Do you mean to say that this authority would extend to supersede any act 
done by a Governor and Council of a subordinate presidency? — Yes. 

338. The Governor General is himself a member of the council of Eoit William 
—He IS a part of the local government ; he and his council have the local govern- 
ment of the presidency, and in addition to that a power of control and supervision 
over the other presidencies. 

339. Does not the authority of the Governoi Geneial in Council supersede that 
of all the rest of the council, in case of a difference of opinion ? — The Governor 
General may act on his own responsibility in opposition to his council. The 
Governor General m Council can send orders to the governments of the subor- 
dinate piesidencies as to any officer within his owm presidency; and when the 
Governor General lepairs in person to any of the subordinate piesidencies he pre- 
sides in the council, takes precedence of the president as a matter of couise. 

340. Have the Governors of the local piesidencies the same degiee of authority; 
does their single vote counterbalance that of the members of the council? — Yes; 
they may act upon theii own responsibility in any case m which they differ from 
the council. 


21 February 1832. 
James Mtil^ 


341. Has It appeared to you from your experience in Indian affans, that any 
public inconvenience has aiisen in Bengal from the union of the details of the 
government conducted by the Governor in Council with his general and supreme 
control as Governor General ? — It has long appeared to me that the tvto classes of 
duties ai e, to a very great degree, incompatible. This, I think, is apparent, from 
considering what the business of the controlling and superintending authority leally 
is. I consider it as dividing itself into two parts. One I should call its legislative 
duties, the making of laws to govern and regulate eveiything throughout the whole 
country, the other its duties of supervision and contiol over every institution and 
functionary in India. But the detail of business in the local administration of such 
a territory and population as that under the presidency of Foit William, is enough 
to absoib the whole time and attention of the authority to w'hich it is confided, 
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Of course the still more important business of general legislation and general coti- 
tiol is ill performed. In fact, from the footing on which the several piesidencies 
originally stood, the Governor General, though invested with conti oiling authority, 
has hardly ever considered himself entitled to interfere, except on extraordinaiy 
occasions, which made a paiticular call. The presidencies being originally estab- 
lished with equal authority, and involving in their powers everything necessaiy for 
the government of their own presidency, the Governoi Geneial m Council seem to 
have considered theii new controlling power as meant only for extraordinary 
cases j so that the other presidencies have, in then ordinary business, proceeded very 
much without contiol, and in legaid to the gieat piesidency of i’oit William, as 
the controlling body and the administrative body are the same, there is, by the 
supposition, no contiol at all. 

342. By what agency would the business of the general control in your opinion 
be best conducted ? — The supreme, by which I mean the superintending govern- 
ment, in whatever manner it might be composed, whether accoiding to the present 
plan of a Governor and Council, or upon any othei plan, should not, in my opinion, 
be loaded with the details of a local administration at all. it should be wholly 
exempt from the duties of local admmistiation, and have for its sole business the 
task ot legislating for the whole empire, and performing the business of genet al 
contiol and supervision. 

343. Suppose the Governor General of India, in loom of the existing governoi s 
of the several presidencies, had a certain numbei of heutenant-goveinois ap- 
pointed under liiin, who should conimunieate with him, and that the coiiespoii- 
dence between the home authorities and the Indian autboiities should be conducted 
entirely through the Governor Geneial, do you appiehend that a gieat diminution 
might be made ot the present vet y voluminous conespondence, and that without 
detriment to the public interest^ — I think that would be one of the advantages, 
and a veiy material advantage, of the airangement w'hich I have just spoken of 
In this case it would not he necessary, as it is at piesent, to entry on a coiiespon- 
dence m detail with three seveial piesidencies. It appears to me that tiie coues- 
pondeiice in detail with the several presidencies would be managed in India be- 
tween the supieme goveinmeut and those presidencies, whethei thiee or nioie. 
Weie this the case, and the coirespondence of the piesidencies were with the 
supieme government, the correspondence of the home autlionltes would be con- 
fined to couespoudence with the supieme government, and m this way iheie would 
no doubt be a most mateiial reduction m the amount. Beside the geneial improve- 
ment of the busine.s 3 of government, by an impioved control, it is obvious that 
expense would be mateiially diinuiished, since it would not be necessaiy to have the 
same soit of establishment, a species ot supreme authority, a governoi, council, 
and a cominaiidei-in-chief for each piesidency. It appears to me that according 
to the suggestion contained m the question, an officei under some such designation 
as that of lieutenant-goveinor would be sufficient, as a mere deputy of the Governor 
General to superintend the local administiation ; nor m that case would a coinmander- 
in-chief, or the expense attending his office, be necessary. Any general officer equal 
to the business ot commanding the tioops in that particulai division of tlie country, 
would, I should imagine, answer the purpose. There would thus be a very material 
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reduction of expense immediately, and probably still more eventually, because theie is 
at all the presidencies, fiom the unavoidable operation ofciicuuistances, a piopensity 
to increase the local establishments, which not being vigorously controlled, cannot 
but have considerable effect. This evil would be taken away by placing the power 
of increase, not in the local, but the general government. Another thing also 
must suggest itself, that in this case the whole army, not being divided into thiee 
separate armies under three separate authoiities, but under one general system, and 
so distributed as to make the most of it, a considerably smaller amount would 
suffice. 

344. Would not some such system in your opinion tend to produce a greater 
degree of promptitude, vigour and unity of action in the local governments of 
India — I cannot but believe that a control exercised on the spot, must be infi- 
nitely more efficient than any control that can possibly be established at so great 
a distance as in England. The perception of anything wrong would be much more 
immediate, as well as much more complete, and the remedy would be much more 
promptly and effectually applied. 

345. By whom are the laws foi the present local government of India framed ' — 
The legislative power, such as it is, resides in the Governor in Council of the seveial 
pi esidencies, who make laws under the name of Regulations foi their several presi- 
dencies. There never has been any othei legislative organ in India than what 
I have now mentioned, each legislating for its own peculiar presidency. The 
subordinate presidencies have in geneial looked a great deal to the laws passed 111 
Bengal, and it has been one object to frame their Regulations upon the plan of the 
Bengal Regulations, in which way a certain uniformity of system has been obsei ved, 
but this is Its only source. Every consideration appears to me to show, that theie 
ought to be but one legislative organ for our whole Indian empire, and that such 
oigan should by no means be hampered by the calls upon Us attention of mere 
matters of detail. The three pi esidencies are now, with respect to legislation, m 
this unhappy state ; and still further, are in their constitution, stnclly speaking, 
entirely administrative, notfiamed for legislation at all. In the original foiination 
of the local governments, there was no intention of their making laws ; they had no 
occasion to think of making laws , and when they came to have laws to make, they 
of course found themselves very unfavourably circumstanced for the performance 
of such a duty. It is obvious that with the whole details of the admuiistiation of 
Bengal pressing upon the Governor and two Councillors (foi the miJitaiy member 
of the Board can take but a small concern in the passing of general laws) their 
time and attention is much too closely occupied with otliei matteis, to be able to 
bestow adequate attention upon the making of laws, It iheiefore appeals to me 
that gi eat importance IS to be attached to the recommendation which has come 
fiom the supieme goveuiraent, accompanied with a conesponJence between itself 
and the judges of ttie supicme court, upon the necessity of uistitutiug a legislative 
council in India ; that is, a council, w'hose business it should be as well to study 
what laws ought to be made, as to make them in the best possible manner This 
coirespondence, which extends to considerable length, and contains many impoitant 
suggestions, is before the Committee, Two gieat questions I think piesent them- 
selves in considering the subject of a legislative council m India , fiist, what is the 
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extent of the power of legislation which should be entrusted to such local organ : 
and, secondly, in what manner should this legislative organ be constituted ^ At 
present it is well known that the power of legislation in the hands of the Government 
in India is limited ; far from adequate to the necessities of the case. There are 
some very remarkable complaints upon that subject on the part of the Government, 
and equally strong admissions on the part of the Judges of the Supreme Court. To 
judge of this matter lightly it appears to me to be proper to inquire, what are the 
powers which are wanted ; for I suppose it will be allowed that those which are 
wanted should be bestowed. I also suppose it will be allowed that such powers as 
are required for the business of government anywhere in the world, are required 
without any limit or restriction for a government so situated, placed in circumstances 
of such difficulty as our government in India, Among these necessaiy powers is 
emphatically to be named the powder of making all such rules and regulations as 
the Government may conceive to be for the benefit, and required for the good oider 
of the state , and the power of enforcing obedience to those rules and orders on the 
pait of Its subjects universally, of all classes and desciiptions of persons looking up 
to It for protection. The anomaly of the case in India at present consists in the 
extraordinary circumstance of there being a class ot people in the countrj, a class 
in reality of foreigners, not veiy consideiable in point of number, but remarkable m 
certain circumstances, and from the power attendant on those circumstances, who 
aie not subject to the legislative power of the government under which they live , 
who claim exemption fiom its enactments, and for whom, except in a few, and these 
inferior instances, the government has no power of making laws ; I allude to the 
Englishmen who are in India. Our habit of looking with indifference upon things 
which we have long seen the same, prevents us from observing the extraordinary 
nature of this case ; by putting something of a parallel case, it may be more easily 
understood. If we were to suppose that there were a class of foicigners in this 
countiy, in England, to bind whom by laws the King in Parliament had no powei ; 
foreigners spreading themselves in all directions among the people of the countiy, 
but exempt from the jurisdiction of our tiibunals, and claiming to owe no obedience 
but to a single court belonging to their own sovereign, whom they speak of and 
lepiesent as far superior to ours ; further, if we weie to suppose that this single 
court of theirs w'eie seated in the metiopolis, so that Englishmen could have 110 
redress foi any injiuy sustained at the hand of these foreigners, except by coming 
up to the metropolis to sue them in their ow’n court , that those foreigners moreover 
from their peculiar circumstances, cairy witii them such power that the subjects of 
the King of England are m perpetual diead of them, afraid of applying for redress 
against anything they do ; and if to the above supposition we were to add that 
this same com t of their sovereign, not ours, placed in our metropolis, should ex- 
clusively have the power of administeiing justice to the whole of the inhabitants of 
our metropolis ; that the inhabitants of our metropolis should have no access to 
justice but through this single court; while the Government itself. King and Pailia- 
ment, should have no power of making any laws to bind the inhabitants of rhe 
metropolis, but according to the pleasure of those same foreign judges ; this would 
be a parallel to the case as it now stands m India, and seems to me to require 
no words to prove its incompatibility with good government. I can hardly antici- 
pate 
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pate contradiction to the opinion both of the Supreme Government and the Jndges miscellaneous. 

of the Supreme Court, that there cannot be good government in India, because' 

not perfect legislation, till one uniform system of law is made to include all the 21 February 1 832 
subjects of that government, this portion as well as every other. ja?npi~TM Ec 

346. What increased extent of legislative power should you consider expedient 
or necessary ^ — It appears to me that there should be no limit to the power of 
legislation in India in the hands of the organ 1 speak of, except that the exercise of 
this power should be pnder the stiict control of the British Parliament; that the 
Government in India should have the perfect power of making laws to bind the 
people in India of every class and description, but that pieans should be found of 
bringing the'exeicise ot this power completely under the control of the legislature 
at home. 

347. In the actual state of society in India, from what constituent body could 
such legislative councils, in your opinion, be piavided ^ — That is the second of the 
great points which I have mentioned as demanding consideration, under this'head ; 

I mean, the mode of forming the legislative councils I am willing to state the ideas 
which have occurred to me, but I have not so meditated upon the subject as to 
have a matured opinion. 

348. Was not the gieat object in view, in the papers to which you have lefeired 
as being already before the Committee, to unite the judges with the existing 
council? — That was 'the plan thought of m India, but it appears to me that it is 
liable to serious objections. I shall state first, what has^suggested itself to me as 
the best mode of constituting the legislative organ ; and then mention what I think 
are substantial objections to the scheme 'which has been thought of in India. In 
composing a legislative organ in India, two objects are to be kept m view The 
one IS, the requisite knowledge , the othei is, adequate motives foi fidelity ; by 
fidelity, meaning not only honesty, but diligence also, in the execution of the trust. 

With respect to knowledge, the different kinds of knowledge requisite for legislating 
in India, are such as cannot be hoped for in one man. But it appears to me that 
the oigan should consist of as small a number of jierso'ns as offer a reasonable 
prospect of their having all the requisite kinds of knowledge among them. For this 
purpose one of them should be a person well acquainted with the law's of 
England, so that everything done may have that accordance with the laws of 
England, which laws, made foi a different country, and by no means intended to be 
the same with the laws of England, should yet have with the laws of the supieme 
state, so as not to run countei to them, anfj to avoid all unnecessary collision. That 
species of knowledge seems to me to be required, ai)d only to be found in 'a 
professional person. It has also appeared to me that w'lth this penson ought to be 
joined, at least one of the most expeiienced of the Company’s seivapts ; one not 
only conveisant with the details and business of the government, but who has as 
pel feet a knowledge as possible of the native character and. the local cucumstances. 

For those qualities, perhaps, more than one individual might be required , or it 
might be thought expedient that a person from each presidency should be taken. 

I have also thought that, for the sake of local knowledge and for certain otjier 
considerations, a native, of the highest character and qualifications that could be 
found, might be joined in this legislative body with advantage, I see that the Chief 

Justice 
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Justice in Bengal is of a different opinion ; 'he thinks that at present, and for some 
time to come, it would be inexpedient to have a native ; but I am induced, by all 
that I understand of the native character, to think that such a person, if judici- 
ously chosen, might be useful in suggesting things likely to escape a European, and 
in pi eventing rules which might run counter to the feelings of the natives; vrithout 
his being found troublesome by pertinacity in his own opinions, compliance, I think, 
would be more likely to be the general habit of any native so chosen. To these 
constituent parts, the English lawyer, the Company’s servant 01 servants, and the 
native, I think it is indispensable to add a man capable of bringing to the great 
work the aid of general principles ; I mean, in short, a peison thoroughly versed in 
the philosophy olraan and of government. With these constituents of a legislative 
council, and with a provision for filling up vacancies, I think the business of legis- 
lation in India might be well performed. 

349. Your scheme then would not include the co-operation of the judges who 
administer the laws in the making of the lavs? — It would not. The general 
opinion, of the inexpediency of uniting the judicial with legislative functions, 
appears to me to be well founded An additional objection to this plan m India, 
is the probability of Us placing the legislative power entirely in the hands of the 
judges, who would overrule the members of council in a field where they would 
distiust themselves, and become sole legislators, making the laws which they 
themselves administer, and thus of necessity rendeied political organs, rather than 
what they ought to be exclusively, instruments for the distiibution of justice 
After making provision for the several kinds of Knowledge required in the legis- 
lative council, the best mode of bunging the motives for good conduct to bear 
upon such a body, was the other point that appeared to me deserving of conside- 
ration ’, and the question here is, what means are there of bringing responsibility 
home to such functionaries as closely as possible. Responsibility in the most efficient 
sense of the word, namely punishment, is here out of the question, unless on 
account of such delinquencies as are not often likely to happen ; and therefore it 
is the responsibility of character, responsibility to public opinion, which alone can 
be thought of on the present occasion, as any efficient instrument of control. The 
project entertained in India, went no further than to have a legislative board, 
which was to aid the Government in its business of legislation ; it being understood, 
and propel ly so, that the legislative authority must rest with the Government, this 
board would consider of and prepare laws for the Government to pass. The 
objection to such a boaid is, that it would be a subordinate board ; and would not 
stand forward directly and conspicuously to receive either the credit or the discredit 
of the laws that were passed. The responsibility of its members would be as nothing 
I think it would be advisable to make them in appearance, as well as reality, the 
authors of the laws, and responsible for them, in every possible mode. To this 
there is an obvious, an easy, and I think a certain path. The Governor Genei al 
in Council at present is, properly speaking, an administrative council, and nothing 
more. It has hitherto done something in the business of legislation, for which it is 
very badly circumstanced, but its general business and employment is adminis- 
tration and execution entirely. There might, however, be a supreme council, 
consisting of two sections . one an administrative section, the same as the present ; 
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the other a legislative section, entirely new. The legislative organ of which 1 miscellaneous 

speak ought to be a part of the Supreme Government, having the Goveinor General 

for Its presiding member, and confined to the department of preparing and enacting 21 Februaiy 1832. 
laws, with what piobably might with gieat advantage be united with it, the duty jameTl^U Es 
of corresponding with the judges, and superintending the administration of the ’ 

laws thioughout the country. 

350 In one of your previous answers, you refened to the expediency of the 
establishment of a supreme government in India, without the charge of any local 
administidtion, but having the power of interfering with the local institutions of each 
ot the presidencies : no government having before, in any period of known history 
extended over a surface so wide as that now compiehended under the British rule 
in India, and no government of strangers having ever before governed so large 
a body of natives, do you conceive that any single mind, or any organ such as that 
you have now described, an organ consisting of one lawyer from England, of one 
native, of a governor general, and of a peison well acquainted with the philosophy 
of man and of government, would be capable of making all laws, to bind all 
persons, in all parts of India, subject at the same time to the revision and inter- 
vention of another body of strangeis, namely the Parliament of England, at the 
distance of 13,000 miles ? — I think that such an organ would be much more 
competent to the task, than the system as it at present exists j and the only question 
IS, if another that is better can be found. 

351. What knowledge would a native, taken from Calcutta, have of the insti- 
tutions of persons undei the presidency of Fort St George, or under the piesidency 
of Bombay ? — It is not necessary that he should have very particular local know- 
ledge ■ there is a general character whicti belongs to the natives of India throughout, 
and any local circumstances which might require particulai provision, would be 
communicated by the local officers. 

352. It 18 understood, that all Regulations are now filtered through the means of 
successive functional les, in each department of each presidency, from collectois 
and judges, and magistrates, and so on ; it is also understood, that the natives of 
India difter far more widely fiom each other than the natives of different kingdoms 
in Euiope, not merely that theMahomedan differs essentially from the Hindoo, but 
that the Hindoo in one part of India, in Bengal for instance, differs essentially fiorn 
the character of other natives of Hindustan Proper, and that even in Bengal the 
difterences are very great. Could theiefore, the one native whom you would 
introduce into the proposed council, be considered as a fit representative for those 
millions of natives, who diffei so much fiom each other' — I think a w’ell infoimed 
man, having such expeiience, and intimate knowdedge of a portion of the Hindoos, 
as an instructed native may be expected to have, would be enabled to judge with 
abundant accuiacy what w'ould be expedient in laws, which relate to generals, 
not particulars, foi every part of India , because in truth, that filtration which the 
question spoke of, which is now pei formed in a certain degree by the local func- 
tionaries for the local governments, would also be performed upon the plan I 
mention, and I think, with still greater efficiency. The mixed fluid would still be 
filteied in the first place by the local government, which would only differ from 
the present government in not legislating upon its own information, but transmitting 
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it to the new legislative authority ; whicli, instead of being hampered with details, 
which prevent any adequate degree of attention to the business of legislation, would 
have this for its one and only object. 

353 Your answer now assumes that theie should be a supreme government, not 
only without the charge of any local administration, but that it should have joined 
with It this legislative organ ; may not the two subjects be considered as entiiely 
distinct, may there not be formed a supieme council, without the charge of any 
local administration, but without this organ of a legislative character, wdiich you 
propose now to assign to it^ — My notion combined the two; and I think the 
scheme would be exceedingly imperfect if they weie not combined You might 
undoubtedly make a supieme goveinment, and leave it without an appropnate 
organ of the nature I have now proposed, to legislate as it could without it ; hut 
It appears to rne, that this would be greatly inferior to the scheme of having an 
instiument made expressly for, and ns well as possibly adapted to the paramount 
object of legislation. 

354 You referred to the danger of violating the feelings of the natives by Regu- 
lations made in ignorance or heedlessness of their institutions ; can you state to the 
Committee instances in which such violence has been heedlessly done to the 
feelings of the natives by Regulations made under the existing system ’ — I believe 
very little of that kind has been done, except it be supposed that the bringing of the 
people of a ceitam lank befoie oui tribunals would come under that description 
That it IS a violation of their feelings in a veiy high degiee, theie is no doubt. 

355 forcible bringing together of persons ot ditferent ranks and 
different persuasions befoie the courts ot justice the act of the local government of 
India, or of the East India Company, or of the Parliament of Great Britain — 
The natives of rank consider it a degradation to be called upon in a court of justice 
at all, either as witnesses or as parties , they are people who always managed their 
owm affairs by the strong hand, and whose province it w-as, not to submit to, but 
issue decrees. Obedience to laws suits only those who are below their level. The 
Regulations framed by our local govei nments, witli the sanction ot comse of the Court 
of Directors, went upon the principle of making no exception in respect to justice 
between one class of persons and anotber, according to the spirit of English law, 
and w'lth the approbation, at least implied, both of the English people and English 
legislature. The inconvenience of this in some instances, and the suffering to the 
individuals, was found to be so great, that both humanity and good policy seemed 
to recommend exceptions in extraoidmary cases; and to meet those exceptions, as 
well as for other reasons, the resolution has been taken in respect to the countries 
recently acquired, not, for a time at least, till the inhabitants grow more accustomed 
to the indiscriminating principles of our lule, to introduce our Regulations and 
establish our tiibunals. 

356, As you propose that the legislative council should consist of so small a 
number, it is presumed that your object is to get a full responsibility over them ? — 
My first object would be to get the different poitions of the requisite knowledge as 
completely as possible, and when a reasonable security for that is attained, I should 
not be for increasing the number of the legislating membeis, the smaller the 
number, consistent with having the requisite knowledge, so much the better, as 

well 
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well for the .sake of rendering the responsibility greater, as for having a more steady miscellaneous 
application of thought and attention 

357. Do you think that in piactice it would not be found that so small a number 21 February 1832. 
of pet sons would not have sufficient time to enter into the large mass of subjects Es 

which It would be necessary for them to enter into, without other assistance ? — When ’ ^ 

I have stated this as a scheme, the idea of which has passed through my mind, I beg 
to be understood as not giving it for a scheme I have thoroughly digested. I have 
laid down the general principle, I think, correctly , and if an organ something like 
what I have now described were set to work, and it weie found by experience that 
a greater number of co-operators than that I have named were really needed for the 
business, it would be proper to add them 

358 Do you think a scheme of this kind would be expedient, to appoint in 
addition to this council, individuals of the same classes that you have enumerated, 
who should have no responsibility as raembeis of the council ; but prepare for the 
members of the council information in the different lines that the council would 
want? — It enters into my scheme, that this legislative organ should have the 
command of secretaries and other necessary assistants to any amount that might be 
needful. It would also be expedient, if the number of members were limited as 
much as I have mentioned, that provision should be made fot successors in case of 
vacancies. To this great end it might be necessaiy, in addition to those function- 
aries I have mentioned of different descriptions, to have others, one corresponding 
with each, one lawyer, one native servant, and so on, in the character of probationers 
or assistants, 01 undei some other appropriate name, employed under the principal 
functionaries, acquiiing knowledge and experience, and under a course of training 
for filling vacancies when they occur. 

359. If such probationers were appointed under that name, or some similar 
name, and not under the name of cleiks, would they not make a very good class 
from which to choose successois, giving the government the option of choosing or 
not choosing them, accoidingto their conduct m the inferior situation? — If the 
members of the council were as much limited in number as I have now mentioned, 
some such provision would be necessary; and the more necessary because the 
nomination to this office, I think, should not be with the local government, but in 
England , and therefore to pi event the loss of the sei vices of a necessary member 
during the time that would be necessary to communicate with England, some 
substitute on the spot ought always to be piepared. 

360 If then the nomination of the membeis of the council is to be made by 
any peison or persons in England, whose knowledge will be necessarily either 
limited 01 derived from other persons as to the character of the Company’s servants 
in India, will not that be an additional reason why some set of probationary 
members, similar to that which you have been just speaking of, should be established 
in India to have a choice from ^ — I think it is a strong reason. If vacancies w'ere 
filled up by the Governor Geneial, he might be expected in general to know persons 
within reach who might be made available, without any such class of expectants 
in preparation. 

361, Would not another reason for such an arrangement be, that that class of 
peisons. by their conduct in that situation, would show who were the most fit from 
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their character to be appointed as members of the council, which would avoid the 
inconvenience of dismissing a person who, after he was appointed, was found not 
to be sufficient foi the situation ? — Certainly. 

362. You stated that you thought it desirable that the Governor General should 
form a pail of such a legislative council? — I think he should be piesident ; my idea 
of the best constitution of this legislative organ being, that it should be a section 
of his council, of which no session should be held without his presence or under 
Ins authority. 

363. Do you think there vi'ould be any objection to his having a veto upon all 
laws that were passed in it ? — Tliat would undoubtedly be a subject for consider- 
ation in framing any law upon this subject; it is one of the points on which 
I cannot say that 1 have any very definite opinion ; it w-oiild be a matter for 
serious deliberation; I see pros and cons. 

364. Do you consider, in the piesent state of society in India, anything approach- 
ing to representation as entnely out of the question ? — I conceive wholly so. 

365. But you conceive that the several piesidencies might be represented in the 
supreme legislative council in Calcutta? — If not in Calcutta, at some place that 
might be reckoned moie convenient for the seat of the supreme govtinment; which 
moreover might be a locomotive body. There would be no very great incon- 
venience in its motions; and theie might often be great advantage with refeience 
both to contiol and to legislation, in having its place of action at one tune at one 
presidency, and another at another, its geneial place of abode being centrical with 
respect to all thiee, 

366. ' Will you state whether any evils have been found within your experience 
practically to result, from the existence upon their present footing of the King’s 
courts in India ? — One inconvenience immediately [iresents itself, and one whicli 
appears to me to speak volumes. You have two independent authorities ruling in 
one and the same country ; tw 0 authorities not only from their nature liable to be 
in frequent collision, but whicli actually have been frequently in colli.'iion, and are 
habitually to a ceitaiu extent antagonizing instead of co-operating povveis. That 
tlieie ought to be but one authoiity in India 1 think is proved by the most con- 
clusive considerations ; in fact, unity ui government, if tlieie be an uncontrollable 
principle in government, is that piincipie The Supieine Government is the 
universal instrument of protection , the inhabitants of eveiy class and description 
look up to It foi the secuiity of all tliat they value. To enable it to affoid this 
protection, it ought undoubtedly to have the counnand of obedience, of obedience 
a.s universal as the demand for its protection. There is also no doubt that in India 
the habit of peaceable and quiet obedience, is exceedingly increased by everything 
that adds to the prestige of the government, and that everything w Inch tends to lessen 
that feeling of reverence and awe, inct eases the difficulties of the government , para- 
lyzes to a considerable degieeall the power it has to exercise, because it is a vciy 
different thing to exercise the powers of government among a people wheie obedi- 
ence IS willing, and among a people where obedience has to be compelled. Now' 
the mode in which the Supreme Court stiffens itself up by the side of the general 
government, pretending to spring from a higher authoiity, and to be itself the most 
dignified organ of the tvvo, holding itself altogethei ii responsible to the government ; 

in 
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in leality as having the power of binding the government, while the government has 
no power to bind the court, has had, as I am satisfied that all persons who have 
had experience of the proceedings in India will acknowledge, very considerable 
effect in lessening the influence of the government, and rendeiing its business more 
difficult; in short, rendering the habit and contemplation of disobedience a thing much 
more familiar to the minds of the people in general. The evils also necessarily 
growing out of the existence of a set of people in a country who claim a right to 
obey only their own laws, and to be amenable to their own tribunals, which may 
literally be said to be inaccessible to nearly the whole of the population, cannot 
but piesent themselves to every mind as enormous, and repugnant to every idea of 
good goveinment. The very vague and indeterminate language in which the powers 
of those King’s couits have been described in the Acts of Pailiament, leaves it open 
to them to claim neaily as much or as little jurisdiction as they please, and has 
enabled, or perhaps, as the Chief Justice Grey alleges, compelled, them so to extend 
their jurisdiction over the natives, that every man among them may be considered 
ds subject to tw'o sets ot laws. Now when a simple and ignorant Indian finds him- 
self bound to attend to the Company’s laws, as admmisteied in the zillah and pro- 
vincial couits, and embodied in the Regulations, in his general habits of intercourse 
with his fellows of his own country, but finds that he is also bound on unforeseen, 
and thence more terrible occasions, by the law-s of another country which he knows 
nothing about, and is on every such occasion, notwithstanding his obedience to the 
law's of his own country, liable to be called down hundieds of miles to the presi- 
dency, merely perhaps to prove that he is not subject to the juiisdiction of the 
couit; dragged down to this distance upon a simple affidavit, made perhaps out of 
malignity, and nevei inquired into; that he is under the jurisdiction of the couit; 
all this constantly happening, cannot but produce adegiee of confusion and misery 
in the country which it is not easy to desciibe. A passage or two in the letters of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court lelating to this subject, I would beg leave of the 
Committee to point out to their attention, At page 48* of Appendix 5, of the 
Report of the Committee on the Aftaiis of the East India Company, the judges of 
the Supreme Court, in then letter to the Commissioners for the Affairs of India 
say, “ It IS no doubt needless for us to ciave the attention of the Right Honour- 
able the President and Commissioners to the painful difficulties which are connected 
with the unsettled and vague state of the laws under which the court has to exer- 
cise in the piovinces a jurisdiction, in some cases concurrent, and in others conflict- 
ing, W’lth that of the provincial courts , so that in instances of the highest 
degree of criminahtj known to the law, it may chance to be the intricate 
question whether a culprit is amenable to this couit or to others , and with 
respect to those Christian persons, born or residing in the provinces, who are 
not British, according to the interpretation put on that term, there are some 
W'ho maintain the opinion that for any offences above the degree of a misde- 
meanor they are not amenable to eitbei jurisdiction, and theie are otheis who 
hold that a man may be amenable only to our court as a British, whilst his wife, as 
a half-caste Christian, maybe amenable only to the provincial courts, 01 H)ice, *versA” 
The chief justice, at page 111’*', describes the state of the law, as regaids 
persons, in the following teims . “ As to the first of these divisions of law, namely. 
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so deplorable and discreditable a state of confusion, that it is scarcely possible to 

21 Februaiy 1832. speak of It With the plainness which is requisite for showing the real state of the 
Jamei~^l Es respect which is due to it as the existing law. The most 

^ opposite notions are allowed to prevail upon points, respecting which it is of the 
utmost importance that no doubt which can be removed should continue to subsist. 
Theif IS no uniform, no definite opinion, either as to the true character and 
incidents of the sovereignty of the Crown, noi of the dependence of the laws on 
Pailiament, nor as to the lights either of political power or of property of the East- 
India Company , nor even of the relation in which the many millions of natives 
stand to the political authorities by which they are entirely governed. Different 
races ot natives have different grounds of political right , as to one class of them, 
It IS even disputed undei wdneh of two different systems of law it is that they live. 
Amongst the Hindoos and Mahotnedans there are persons not even claiming any 
soveieigiity, to whom the governments have nevertheless stipulated an exemption 
tioin law, or at least from all courts oi justice. Amongst the Biitish authorities 
we have courts which the Legislatin e has made supreme, yet to which no other courts 
aie allowed to be subordinate. Commissions of the peace, which are sealed by 
the supreme courts, but aie directed almost exclusively to persons who are 
judicial or magisterial officeisof the Company, and who have been recently declaied 
by the Pi ivy Council to be exempt in that character from the control, by man- 
datoiy wilts of the couits out of which then commissions as justices issue ; so 
that fiom the difficulty of distinguishing what is done by them in one chaiacter, 
fiom what is done a the other, the consequence must be, that in both they will 
no longer be lesponsible to any but the Governor General in Council.” The judges 
Page 1232, conjointly say, “The next head of difficulties is one of which we feel considerable 
5th App. 103d difficulty in speaking. But our motives, and the necessity of exhibiting the whole 
Keport. must be our excuse for saying that some of the inconvenience to 

w-lnch the court is subjected, and some of winch it is the apparent cause, aie attri- 
butable to the imperfections of the Acts of Pailiament and letteis patent under 
winch it has to act, 01 by which it is affected. It w'ould seem as if, either fiom the 
intricacy of the subject, or an apprehension that difficulties would be encountered 
in Parliament, when modifications of the powers of the Supreme Court have 
been desiied, they have been sought not by positive and plain enactment, but by 
the inti oduction ot something in an Act or Cliaitci which, witnout being likely to ex- 
cite too much discussion at the time, might nevertheless be available afterwards 
as showing an intention on the part of the legislating power to make the required 
provision. Nothing can be more vague, in most respects, than the important 
Statute of 21 Geo. 3, c. 70; it provided that persons .should not be subject to the 
jurisdiction of thecourtfor this 01 for that leason, but left it nearly as open to argu- 
ment as It was before, whethei all those must not be held liable who could be 
shown to be subjects of His Majesty.” Upon this ground the chief justice aigucs 
that the words ot this enactment render ameuable to the Supieme Court all peisons 
that can be called subjects of His Majesty. All the inhabitants of India may, 
therefore, be brought under thejunsdiction of the Supreme Court. Nothing can be 
more creditable to those judges than the distinct opinion they declare, that this 

double 
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double legislation, and double adjudication, cannot exist without great mischiefs. 
They proceeded so far as to offer schemes for putting an end to it. The chief 
justice recommended an experimental district to be formed round Calcutta, to try, 
on this small scale, the effect of uniform laws and a uniform mode of adjudication 
for all classes of persons, and if that expeiiment succeeded, to extend the plan 
afterwards to the whole of India, but to this the Governor Geneial objected, upon 
grounds which appear to me to have weight The evidence which is exhibited in 
those documents of the inconvenience of the present state of legislation in India, of 
the mischief aiising from those double fountains of law and judicature, and of the 
necessity of some legislative provision to put an end to all this evil, deserves the 
utmost attention of the Committee. 

367 What hazard, in your opinion, w'ould be incurred by withdrawing those 
tiibunals? — The only hazard I can imagine is, that there would be a degree of 
discontent expressed on the paitof certain Englishmen at the presidencies, who 
being by no means remarkable for willing obedience to the government, are by no 
means sorry to have an instrument by which that unwillingness may be manifested, 
and the Supreme Court answers their purpose admnably well But it appears to 
me that Englishmen would, under such a scheme as I contemplate, have no real 
ground for complaint. Unquestionably, eveiy practicable security ought to be 
given to Englishmen who are in India, both for their persons and tlieir properties , 
but they can have no right to any species of secuiity which is inconsistent with 
the security of otheis. The history is curious, and worth attending to, 
of the English law and the English courts in India. It is touched upon, 
but not w'lth a veiy exact knowledge of the ciicumstances, in some of 
the papers of the judges in the printed documents on the table. When the 
English m India had factories merely, no territory, and no dominion over any of 
the natives, they obtained as a boon, (generally granted to Euiopean commercial 
communities, m their dominions, by the native princes in India,) the pimlege of 
administeiing justice among themselves, without having recourse to the very rude 
institutions of judicature which existed in the country , and above all, without 
being amenable to their penal laws, which were very revolting. The East-India 
Company having found that the disputes which were apt to arise in the factoiies, 
could often not be settled amicably, made application at an early period of their 
existence to the King, for a charter of justice. The first expedient was to give to 
the Governois and Council of the several factories the power of adjudication, both 
in civil and in penal cases, within the factoiy, and among their own people . they 
weie constituted a court of justice, to administer to Englishmen the English laws. 
When it was found inconvenient to the Governor and Council, on whom the business 
of the factory devolved, to attend to the details of judicature, a new charter of 
justice was obtained, according to which one person, learned in the civil law^s, and 
two merchants, all appointed by the Company, were to form a tribunal in each of 
the principal factories. This foiin of a court was afterwards found to have its 
inconveniences ; and upon a subsequent application. Mayors’ Courts, composed of 
some of the piincipal persons in the factory, weie appointed to adjudicate in civil 
cases, with an appeal to the Governor in Council, who weie still entrusted with the 
criminal jurisdiction ; the power of making bye-laws for their direction being 
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vested in the Company. With this povier, of merely settling their own disputes 
according to the particular charter of justice within then own factories to their own 
people, the English authorities in India remained till they conquered Bengal. 
When that event happened, it was not thought expedient, on account of the 
Company, to assume the forms of sovereignty. The question, whether the 
Company could hold sovereignty, did not seem fit to be very distinctly hi ought 
forward. They chose, therefore, to govern through the medium of the nabob, to 
whom was left appaiently the exercise of all the powers of government; re- 
taining as he did his troops, collecting the revenues, and administering justice, all 
as before ; but in this situation of things, great abuses were speedily found to exist. 
The Company’s servants interfered with the business of the country. The cele- 
biated questions of the piivate trade began to present themselves. The Company’s 
servants, trading on their own private account with the interior, refused to pay the 
duties which were exacted by the native government from its owm subjects, who 
w’ei e of course unable to stand competition with such rivals. They committed great 
outiages against the nabob’s officers, when they attempted to realize the duties; 
and in reality not only trafficked without payment ot any duties, but took the 
principal articles of traffic with the inteiior, salt, opium, betel-nut and tobacco, 
into their own hands, as a monopoly. They also claimed the right of pie-emption, 
and insisted upon fixing their own price, l>oth for such goods as they had to 
purchase, and such goods as they had to sell, employing intimidation and even 
toituiesof various descriptions to bung the people to their terms. It is difficult 
to believe of our countrymen, that they would have been the authors of such scenes, 
but the voluminous Reports of the Committees of the House of Commons in 1772 
and 1773, are full of evidence of the enormities w'hich were then perpetrated, 
and complained of in the loudc-st manner by the Court ot Dii ectors and their pre- 
siding functionaiies ; by none more strongly than by Lord Clive, whose speeches 
in Parliament denounce them in language w hich one can hardly at the present day 
believe not to be exaggerated. A remedy was loudly called for. The Mayors’ 
Courts had no power beyond the meie limits of Calcutta, consideied the factory. 
It was therefore absolutely necessary to have a court, whose jurisdiction should 
extend into the inteiior, and leach every Englishman who might be misbehaving in 
any part of the country. For this the Supreme Couit was established, for the sole 
purpose of reaching Englishmen, members of the factory, (for such was still their 
only charactei,) wheievei they might be, transgressing in the country. The 
Supreme Court being so constituted, to exercise control ovei Englishmen, and to 
administer English law to Englishmen, when the Government had no other subjects 
than Englishmen, the immediate servants of the factoiy, it may well axcite 
surprise, that after the state of things was totally alteied, when the goveinment of 
the country was taken ostensibly into the hands of the English, when the whole ot 
the natives became their subjects, and they undertook to make laws, and administer 
justice to them, that the expedient contrived foi the factory, and for conectmg the 
misconduct of the factory’s servants, without exposing them to the baibarous 
punishments of the native governments, was allowed to lemain on the same footing 
when the government became ours, its laws and their administration ours, the people 
our subjects, and as much entitled to justice at our hands as Englishmen themselves. 

368. The 
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368. The British subject having, as you have justly observed, a light to full 
security in the event of a suppression of those King’s Courts, in M’hat nay do 
you conceive that their absence might be most advantageously supplied It ap- 
pears to me that Englishmen ought to be tendered amenable to the ordinary juris- 
diction of the country There are laws there for the protection of the mass of 
the people, no Englishman is foiced to go there; and they who choose to go 
ought to be obedient to the laws by which the people are protected. Undoubtedly 
the laws and the tribunals of the country ought to be made as peifect as possible; 
but I conceive that even now no Englishman, if left to those tribunals, need be con- 
sidered as without security, secuiity as good as the Supreme Court can give him, both 
for his person and his property. I conceive that it is not the Englishman who feels 
the want of protection to his person and property in India. 

369. The question is, whether he would not feel that want upon the withdiavial 
of the King’s Courts? — The existing couits, the Mofussil Courts, would be ade- 
ijuate to his protection, though they are often inadequate to the protection of the 
native. The mam difficulty would be in regard to the highest species of punish- 
ments. It would sound harsh to English ears to be told that an Englishman could 
be tried for his life, and deprived of it, by the decree of courts dependent upon the 
local government One can think, if this were considered an insuperable difficulty, 
of various modes of compromise. The punishment of death might be abolished 
in India, when a door would be still open for remedy, if m any instance undue 
punishment was awarded , or there might be, as there was till a very recent penod 
at Bombay, a Recorder’s Couit at the different presidencies, whose sole business 
should be to try Englishmen for the highest species of offences. 

370. From youi experience of the history of India, and your examination of all 
the correspondence connected with it, what is your opinion, generally speaking, of 
the effect and tendency of the judicial system actually in operation in India, as to 
the security of person and property of the natives m India ? — I believe that the 
courts of justice in India, upon the whole, do their duty well in regard to the cases 
which come before them ; that it is rare that a case is not properly sifted, under- 
stood, and justice done. The grand defect appeals to me to consist m the inade- 
quacy of the establishment , in there not being instruments sufficient for the w’ork 
to be done. The tiibunals are at a distance from parties , the delays are great j 
and in India distance and delays so operate, as to shut out a great portion of the 
population fioni access to justice altogether. 

371 Has there not been a great increase of native population where the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court exists r — There has been a great increase of popula- 
tion at Calcutta , the size of that metropolis has increased owing to many causes. 

372 In a petition recently presented to Parliament by certain inhabitants, natives 
and others of Calcutta, an apprehension is expressed lest, in the event of the restraint 
now subsisting upon Europeans settling in India being relaxed, the mteiests of 
the natives should suffer from the introduction into the interior of the country of 
Englishmen not amenable to the provincial tribunals ; does it appear to you that 
such apprehension arising from such cause is well founded ’ — I considei it to be 
perfectly well founded. I conceive it wholly out of the question that Englishmen 
should be permitted to leside in the interior without being amenable completely to 
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the tribunals to which alone the people with u hom they have dealings have prac- 
tically access. Remove this control, and they have the power of committing 
injustice to the greatest extent ; and we have evidence in the history of the private 
tiacle of the Company’s servants, to which I have alluded, to show what our 
common nature, even as* modified in Englishmen, is capable of in such situations. 

373. In the event therefore of any legislative relaxation of these laws, aie you of 
opinion that the adaptation of the piovincial tiibunals to such an altered state ot 
things must inevitably follow I think it ought to precede ; I think that the idea 
of admitting Englishmen into the interior of India, without a previous piovision to 
render them amenable to the courts wheie they leside, and where their actions 
take place, ought to be altogether exploded. 

374. On the other hand, is it not your opinion that the total suppression of the 
King’s Couits must operate as an effectual bar to the settlement ot Europeans in the 
inteiioi ? — By no means ; I think the same motives which carry them into the 
interior now, in as far as their objects are honest and justifiable, would carry them 
still. As far as they have the means of making honest profits now, they will 
have the means of making honest profits in the case I suppose, and if they go there 
for the gain of misconduct and oppression, it is very much to be desired that they 
should hot go at all. 

375. Do you think that the security aflorded to them by the administration ot 
the local tribunals, would be deemed by Englishmen an adequate security for their 
person and pioperty ? — I have no doubt of it. 

376. In reference to what you have already said of the evils that the natives 
suffer from the Europeans, do not the Europeans who are settled in India, also 
suffer evils from the natives refusing to perform their contracts with them, which 
they, through the medium of the Mofussil Courts, have no means of remedying ? — 
I believe that the indigo planters have often great room for complaint on account 
of the non-fulfilment of their contracts by the ryots, and such evils ought to be 
remedied. 

377. Are you conversant with the establishments at home, instituted for the 
education of the civil servants of the Company ? — 1 have but a geneial knowledge 
of them ; and can only speak as to generals. 

378. Are you awaie how far the institution at Haileybury has been found 
beneficial to the object for which it ivas instituted ? — My opinion of the institution 
at Haileybury, from all my knowledge of it, which howevei is far from perfect, is 
by no means favourable , I conceive that there is very little done in the way ot 
study, except by a small number of the best disposed of the pupils, who would 
study any where ; and that the tendency which is inseparable from assemblages ot 
young men to run into dissolute courses, operates there to a deplorable extent. 

379. Does it happen to come within your knowledge that the young men who go 
from thence, upon their airival in India, are placed in what is called the College, at 
Calcutta? — The Bengal part of them are placed m the College at Calcutta , those 
who go to Madras are partly placed in a seminary there, and partly sent into the 
interior, to be placed immediately undei judges or collectors j and at Bombay they 
are sent into the interior immediately 5 I speak however from recollection, which 
may be imperfect, ■ 


380. When 
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3 So. When at Haileybuiy, are the writers there maintained at the expense of 
the Company? — Paitly, and partly at the expense of their fiiends. 

381. What is the amount of qualification required of them at the college at 
Haileybuiy, before they aie appointed writers, and proceed to India ^ — They 
undergo an examination betore admission ; they receive their appointment before 
they are admitted into the College, and their seniority in the service dates from this 
point. They aie examined as to their proficiency in Greek, Latin and arithmetic, 
I think, before they are admitted into the College, and after they have passed the 
regular time, they undergo another examination, w'hich ascertains their progress in 
general knowledge, and in the knowledge of certain of the Oriental languages. 
Theie IS a Professor of Political Economy and a Professor of Law; but for the 
most important of all branches of education for young men who are to be em- 
ployed in the administration of justice, there is no appropriate organ. Nothing 
IS more to be lamented than this, that young men should be sent to act as judges 
in India, without having received, I believe I may say with truth, one word of 
instruction on the peculiar nature of the unspeakably important, most peculiar, and 
difficult duties they will have to discharge. 

382. Do you know whether it very frequently happens that in consequence of a 
deficiency exhibited on such examinations, they are deprived of the writerships to 
which they have looked forward? — There are cases in which from not passing 
they are sent back, and that, if my recollection serves me, more than once ; and if 
they continue below the requisite degree of proficiency they will, of course, not be 
sent out; but I have not in my lecollection any instance of the kind. 

383 On their arrival at Calcutta, what qualifications are required of them in 
the College there ? — The only qualification now required to be attained there, is a 
knowledge of certain languages, two of the languages of business in the country ; 
the Persian, and either the Hindostanee or some other. 

384. Can you state what' is the annual expense to the Government of each of the 
students at the College at Calcutta? — I cannot. 

38.5 You do not happen to recollect that it has been stated in a minute of the 
Governor in Council as amounting to 660 /. a year for each of them ? — A small 
propoition of them, and only those who are the most backward or the most negli- 
gent, ever remain so long as a year. Some of them quit in a few months, especially 
if they have cairied out with them any considerable knowledge of the native 
languages. After a certain period, if they do not fit themselves for employment, 
they aie, by a recent direction from home, not allowed to have employment ; and if 
they do not qualify themselves within a certain period, they are sent home and 
forfeit their appointment. 

386. Are not the regulations you allude to, recent regulations, in consequence of 
the extreme disorder into which that institution had got ^ — I believe so. 

387. Had It not been found that the young men had indulged in such great 
habits of expense, that there were few of them who were not more or less involved 
in debt previous to obtaining any appointment in India?- Upon an inquiry which 
took place some years ago, it was found that the junior part of the service were 
involved in debts to a deplorable degree, and also it was found that their residence 
in Calcutta had been one great cause of this. 
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388. Is not the sole fund from whence the government of India can draw for 
civil servants to supply all the important diplomatic, political, revenue and subor- 
dinate judicial stations in that countiy, the waters nominated by the individual 
directoi s at home ? — Entii ely so. 

389. Has it occurred to you that any mode might be devised of obtaining a 
supply of writers more advantageous to the public service than by the nomination of 
any individuals wliatever? — It has always occuned to me that the selection ought 
to be from a widei field than it now is ; that the propei principle of selecting would 
not be education at a particular college, but a certain amount of qualihcation 
adapted to the trusts which are to be confei red, and ascertained by a well-consti- 
tuted organ of examination. In what manner the appointment should take place 
with the best advantage, is a nice question, and one to which I liave not particularly 
turned my attention 

390. Would not gieat advantage icsult from the opening those appointments 
more oi less to public competition^— Undoubtedly, opening them to public 
competition would afford the best chance of high qualifications, provided always 
the test applied of superior proficiency w'as an efficient one 

391. Have you any doubt that one of the most impoitant considerations for the 
Legislatuie must be the improvement of the government of India in India itself^ — 
I think so, entiiely. 

392. In that point of view, should you not think it of extieme impoitance that 
great attention should be paid to the education of the natives, and to the intio- 
duction of the English language among them On every account I consider the 
impiovement of the natives in education as an object of paramount impoitance, 
and that it ought to be forwarded by every possible means. I am of opinion, 
however, that the progress of education among them, so as to produce any very 
perceptible effect, will be exceedingly slow. With respect to the English language 
making its way among a people so numerous, dispersed over so great a country, 
the number of Englishmen mixing with them so small, and the occasions of their 
feeling strongly the need of the English language so few , under these circumstances, 
any very general diffusion of the English language among the natives of India, 
I think, is to be despaired of. 

393. Do you not understand that theie exists a disposition on the part of the 
natives to acquue the English language^ — All those that aie coming frequently in 
contact with Englishmen, of whom, chiefly, we hear, do manifest a desire to 
acquire the English language; but with regard to the gieat mass of the people 
distributed over the country and in the fields, many of whom never saw an English- 
man, I conceive that no occasion for a knowledge of the English language is felt 
by them, and that they are larely excited to a wish for its acquisition. 

394. You are not aware that any representations have been made by teachers 
in some of the existing schools, of complaints being made by those sent there, that 
they are not taught the English language rather than the Sanscrit or the Peisian ^ — 
I should not be surprised if that complaint was made, because I should suppose 
that the parents who send their childien to those schools are such as, being in 
common intercourse with Englishmen, find the benefit of knowing the English 
language. 


395. What 
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395* What is the amount of funds set apait by the Company for the object ol 
educating the natives? — I cannot speak to that particularly, there aie laige funds 
both of a local and a general natuie I believe there are copious accounts alieady 
presented to the Committee upon that subject. 

396. By the Act of 1813, a fund was set apart from the territorial revenues for 
that pui pose ; has it come to your knowledge how many years elapsed before any 
sum was actually appropriated to that object, after that Act vvas passed ? — I believe 
it was a considerable time , the exact period I cannot take upon me to say The 
period of the Charter perhaps was half run 

397 Was not the surplus territorial revenue of India charged with this by the 
Act ^ — There was a pretty raultifaiious distribution ordained of the surplus revenue, 
but I believe the sum that was directed to be applied for this object was not con- 
sidered a part of the surplus revenue, but rather of the expenditure in India. A 
sum applied to promote native education in the country, would appear, I suppose, 
among the expenses of government, rendering the surplus so much less. 

398. Is that your constiuction of the teims of the Act of Pailiament, or is it the 
constiuction formally put upon that Act by the legal authorities to whom the Court 
of Directois may have referred the question? — I express my own opinion, from 
a sort of lecoUection that the sum alluded to made no item in the distribution of 
the surplus levenue; and if I am not incoirect m this, it must stand among the 
expenses of the government. 

399. It has been stated in a petition to Parliament by certain natives of the 
island of Bombay, as a suggestion which they desire to be enforced, that at the end 
of 12 years every native appointed to an office under the British rule m India, 
should be required to be able to read and wiitc and speak the English language. 
Fioin your inquiries, and the examination to which your office has led you, can you 
state to the Committee any opinion with lespect to the practicability or expediency 
of the adoption of such a legulation ? — ’It is possible, that in the course of 12 years, 
theie might be educated far enough to speak and write English tolerably, but at 
a greater expense, a sufficient number of natives to fill all the offices to which the 
natives have generally been appointed, but it does not occur to me that any veiy 
consideiable advantage would be derived from it. 

400. Is It youi opinion that it would be conducive to the amelioration of the 
system of government in India, if means could be found of giadually intioducmg 
native agency to a much greater extent into the various departments of the govern- 
ment? — 1 would have no exclusion , wherever a fit native appears, he should be 
consideied a proper candidate for employment, and theie is one important reason 
for employing fit natives, that their employment can m general be obtained at 
a cheaper late than that of Europeans , but the great object with me is to obtain 
the fittest instiumcnts, native or not. The meie employment of natives m itselt 
does not appear to me to be a matter of so much importance as it does to some 
other persons, whose opinions neveitheless I highly lespect. It appears to me ten 
thousand times more impoi tant, with respect to the good of the population in general, 
that the business of the Government should be well done, than that it should be 
done by any particular class of persons. 
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not the dissemination of the English language very much tend to promote that 

ii I'piimaiy 1832. object^ — I am not sure that natives would become one whit better adapted for the 
Irme/Tmi Fsc S*'^ater part of the employments in which we should place them, by having the 
ams i , English language, excepting m this, that by becoming acquainted with English 
literature, they would have a chance of having their understandings better 
enlightened ; but that advantage, I think, is likely to be attained more speedily and 
' extensively by the translation of Euiopean books into their own languages. I do 

not see, for example, how, for the admimstiation of justice to his countrymen as a 
moonsiff, a native would be better qualified, cateris paribus, by knowing the 
English language The other great branch of the local administration is collecting 
the revenue , acting under the English collector in dealing with the natives ; fixing 
then assessments and realising the demand. In this, also, it does not appeal to 
me that there would be any peculiai advantage to the native in his knowing the 
English language, provided only the Englishman knows the language of the native. 

402. Do not you consider that a community of language tends to identify a 
people with their governors ^ — If you could spread the English language so as to 
make it the language of the people, as well as ot their governors, it would be impor- 
tant in many respects ; though community of language has not much identified the 
Irish people with their governors. In itself it would be a most desirable thing 
that the people of India should speak the language of England, because it w'ould 
introduce them fully to the field of European intelligence. This, however, I conceive 
a thing impossible. And while we aim at impossibilities, we aie in dangei of over- 
looking other good things that might really be done. 

403. Is it not the case that natives of rank and property are averse to taking 
offices under the English Government at piesent^—I know no instance of their 
aveibion to hold office. I believe that the families who held rank and power under 
the native governments, and who might hope again to hold them if our government 
were dispossessed, would be glad, from the hopes they might entertain to see it dis- 
possessed, but I believe there is no aversion to the English Government among 
any other class of natives. 

404. Does not their aversion pioceed fiom there being no situation sufficiently 
high foi them to take'^ — That I consider a different question. That there would be 
an aversion in persons of rank in the country to take such offices as we admit them 
to, I have no doubt. 

405. But you apprehend there would be no indisposition on the part of natives 
of lank and property to take offices of distinction if they were offered to them ? — • 
Quite the contrary. 

406. Do not you think it would be desirable, for the purpose of the natives 
taking those offices, that they should be acquainted with the English language? — 
There are certain offices which they could not fill without knowing the English 
language intimately. I should consider that a knowledge of the English language 
would be an indispensable requisite in any native forming a part of the legislative 
council. In others of the highest offices, it would be desirable for them to know the 
English language; but in most of the judicial, and most of the revenue situations, 
I should not think it an indispensable condition or a qualification of much 

importance. 
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importance. Even to be a membei of tbe board of revenue, I should consider a 
well qualihed native nearly as fit without as with a knowledge of the English 
language ; supposing always that his English associates knew his.' 

407. Should you not consider it important in judicial situations, when cases 
came before them in which Europeans weie concerned — In cases in which Euro* 
peans and natives were concerned, it would be important that the judge should 
know both languages , but there are so many languages in India, that the judges 
being acquainted with all the languages of all the wutnesses and parties that are 
likely to come before him in all cases, must be rare. At present everything is done 
thiough interpretei s, and in the most bungling way possible, because the judicial 
proceedings are not recorded, eithei m the language of the people or of the judge, 
which undoubtedly is a very gieat absurdity. 

408 Is not the Persian language as foreign to the natives as the English? — 
Quite so, 

409. If, therefore, there is to be some intermediate medium of communication, 
would It not be as easy gradually to substitute English as Persian? — There is no 
doubt that might be done, but I should consider it nearly as great an impropriety 
as the other. It appears to me, that not only ought the proceedings themselves to 
be in the language of the paities and their witnesses, but that the record ought to be 
in that language. The judge ought never, unless it be a case of absolute necessity, 
to trust to translation for the sense of the evidence. 

410. Are tbe higher classes of natives in general ignorant of the English 
language? — With the exception of those at Calcutta and the other presidencies, 
generally so. 

411. You have stated, that all despatches aie ordinarily submitted by the Chairs 
to the Couit of Directois, with the exception of those specially addressed to the 
Seciet Committee, and with the exception also of those which, though not so 
specially addressed, may upon examination by the proper officeis, to whom in the 
first instance they are forwarded, appeal to be of a nature which ought to be 
submitted to the Secret Committee. Fiom your general experience, therefoie, of 
both those classes of despatches, what has been the general charactei and importance 
of such secret despatclies ?— Their character and importance will perhaps best 
appear, if I state the subjects to which the secret correspondence is almost entirely 
confined. It relates, almost exclusively, to the tiansactions which take place 
between our local goveininents and othei states. Scaicely anything m the interior 
government, in matters 1 elating to the maintenance of order and security among the 
subjects, is considered seciet. Those points only are thought to need secrecy 
which concein questions of peace oi war, or questions relative to our connexions 
with other states , questions of alliance, treaty, and so on. From the very nature 
ot the case it must appear, that all instructions upon those subjects must be of 
a much more general nature than in the other great blanches of the correspondence. 
The events and occurrences which give rise to the secret correspondence have 
generally had place long enough before any insti actions can be sent upon them, 
and have called for measures to be taken upon tbe instant, when almost all that 
leaiains for the secret despatches is to make remarks upon what has been done, 
or to point out some piinciples for future guidance, which must always be very 
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quality of the measures required, can be so little foreseen, that they never can be 

Febiii.uj the subject of piecise instructions, but must be left to the discretion of the 
Jrtwcs'M// l'\ authorities on the spot. I should therefore say, that in comparison with the other 
mm,', ? , ^Aq. gjg^t branches of the correspondence, ernbiacing the whole government of India, 

fliG secret coirespondence is of little impoitance. The secrets of the Indian 
governments, like most other secrets, are in general good for very little. In short, 

I do not think I am going a step too far when I say, that if all the secret 
despatches which have been sent from England to India, instead of having been 
sent, had been put into the fire, the situation of India would hardly have been 
different from what it is. 

412 Will you state moie fully to the Committee your view of the importance of 
the seciet despatches in the months of April and May 1803, at the commencement 
of the European war in which this country was involved? — To that particular 
period I cannot speak from recollection; the despatches alluded to were foi the 
purpose probably of conveying to the government m India a knowledge of the 
tiansactions that were taking place in Europe. 

413. Has not the Board of Commissioners the power of sending out despatches 
of its own authority to India thiougli the Seciet Committee, in sending which the 
Secret Committee is simply ministerial? — Such is the piactice; the Act of Parlia- 
ment, in relation to the matters called political, the sort of subjects I mentioned 
before, gives to the Board of Commissioners the power of oiiginating mstiuctions 
when necessaiy, and sending them to the Secret Committee foi transmission , and 
the powei of doing this when necessary, they have converted, whether according to 
the intention of Parliament or not I do not know, into the practice of doing it 
always, for they have nevei allowed any othei despatches to go. Theie have been 
no secret despatches (I speak geneially) but those piepaied by the Board of Com- 
missioners. 

414. In respect of the geneial administration of India, what propoition of that 
administiation rests upon the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, and 
what propoition with the East-Intlia Company, its court, and its officers? — From 
what I have just now^said, it appeals, that in regard to the moie important trans- 
actions with other states, whatever is done m England may be said to be done by 
the Boaid of Commissiouers ; and whatever be the impoitance of that particular 
blanch of the coriespondence which 1 elates to these subjects, the whole of it rests 
with the Boaid. With regard to all the other branches, the case is materially dif- 
ferent. The despatches on these subjects are prepared at the India House. The 
original concoction is there ; only after they are so prepared, are they communicated 
to the Board of Commissioners, by whom alterations may be made ; they make 
alteiations, sometimes more, sometimes less extensively ; but I may say, and with con- 
fidence, that of all the reflections, suggestions and instructions, which can aflect the 
policy of the Indian governments contained m the public despatches, nine-tenths, 
I believe a much larger proportion, originates with the India House- 

415. Do they not all technically originate with the India House, except the 
secret despatches ? — They do, and Ido not say that there may not have been 
instances of despatches, not upon secret subjects, prepared at the India Board, but 

these 
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these instances have been rare ; and it is not technically, but literally, that I say 
nine-tenths of all that is important in the general despatches originates with the 
India House. 

416. Would it not be irregular for the despatches to oiiginate otherwise than at 
the India Housed — Unless in the case of lecusance on the part of the Court. The 
Boaid can enjoin the Court to prepare a diaft upon any subject, and when this 
draft is sent to the Boaid, they have the power of alteiing, and then alteration may 
go to the length of substantially cancelling the Court’s draft, and substituting another 
upon the subject. 

417. Has not the India Board the power, upon any branch of Indian affairs, of 
oiiginating a despatch, and sending it down to the Court of Directors, and lequiring 
them to tiansmit It Not except in the mode I have now mentioned, cancelling 
the Court’s draft, and substituting their own. 

418. Does not it appear detrimental to the efficiency of the Couit of Directors, 
and geneially to the public service, that those members who come late in life from 
India, and therefore aie the best qualified to take a part in the government of the 
countiy, should not be placed upon the committee of correspondence till they come 
to It in seniority, and does not it appear incongruous that they should be at the same 
time elegible to the situation of chairman and deputy chairman ? — It appeals so, 
always to compose the committee of correspondence of the senior membeis, does 
appear to me exceptionable on several accounts ; but it has its advantages also, and 
I have not sufficiently meditated on the subject, to be able to say which preponderate. 

419 How' would you propose that the selection, if deemed preferable, should be 
niade^ — There could be no other mode but an arrangement among the directois 
themselves, in the same way as the chans are now filled. 

420. It being necessaiy that the chairman and deputy chairman should respec- 
tively be members of every committee, is it not expedient that they should have an 
oppoitunity in the oidinary course of rotation of being cognizant with the affairs 
tiansacted before each of such committees, and is not that an advantage derived 
from the existing system, by which the highest officer in the Indian service returning 
to England and becoming a director, becomes in succession acquainted with all 
those departments over which as chairman he may eventually have to preside^ — 
I have no doubt that in the change of mode alluded to, something would be lost, in 
the manner suggested in the question , but the very inconvenience which is refeired 
to is incurred in the most important of all instances, because it not unfiequently 
happens that directors come to the chair who have never been in the committee of 
conespondeuce, in which the most important business is performed. 

421. Is it not the daily practice in the Couit of Diiectois that even junior 
membeis of the Court take an active part in the management of those concerns 
When the despatches which liave passed the committee of coiiespondence are^ 
cauied into the Coiiit of Uiiectois, all the diiectois have there an opportunity of 
leading them, and the documents upon which they are founded; and it is then open 
to the youngest member of the Coui t to take any part he pleases in discussing tlie 
subjects, and to make any observations that occur to him. 

422. Aie theie in the existing Board of Directors, any, and what proportion of 
gentlemen who have been in India, and in what capacities'" — -A great proportion 
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have been in India, some as captains of ships, some as military officers, some who 
have been in the highest stations of the government, others who have been members 
of the sudder adawlut and boards of revenue, and gentlemen who have long officiated 
as judges, as collectois of the revenue, and residents at foreign courts 

423 Supposing an extreme case, might it not happen that the committee of 
coirespondence might be composed entirely of captains of vessels, merchants, and 
peisons having hlled no important situations in India, and that those other members 
of the Court ot Directois who are not in the committee of correspondence, might 
consist of persons who have filled the highest situations in the council, and judicial 
situations, and in the leveiiue department? — It is no doubt a possible case, and 
there have been occasions in which I think the tact lias appioximated" to the 
supposition 

424 Is It obligatory on the Couit of Directors to appoint the committee of 
correspondence by seniority? — It is a practice lather than a lulc, and not at all 
obligatory One committee is formed ot thejunioi members, from this they use to 
another, and then to another, and so on to the committee ot correspondence , but 
all this IS only matter of arrangement 


Martis, 28° die Februarii, 1832. 


Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in ibc Chair. 


JOHN SULLIVAN, Esq. called in, and examined. 

425. Does your experience in India enable you to foira any judgment of the 
practical effect of the existing mode of educating young men tor the civil sei vice of 
the Company? — I have always considered the collection of a numbei of joung men 
of the same age, destined for the same scene, in the same college, to be a great 
mistake in the piescnt system of education. 

426 Do you apply that observation both to England and to India? — Both to 
England and to the colleges of India. 

427 Within your observation have the young men, generally speaking, who have 
proceeded to India from the college in England, at Heitford, lieen so giounded as 
to be qualified to take pait 111 the civil administration of the affairs of the Company ? 
— I should imagine that there have been no instances of any young man aniving m 
India possessed oi a sufficient acquaintance with the language to enable him to take 
a shai e in the administration of the country. 

428 Is it at present required of the young men to be entered, upon their arrival 
in India, at the college established either at Calcutta or Madras, and what is the 
line ot instruction prescribed at either of those colleges ? — At Calcutta, the system 
of education embraces general literature ; but 1 think the attention of the young 

men 
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men is almost exclusively given to the acquisition of the Oriental languages , at 
Madras the education is exclusively confined to those languages. 

429 What IS the nature of the evils you apprehend to result from the congre- 
gating of these young men in the college at home, • ptevious to their departure for 
India? — The great evil I conceive to aiiseoutof the college at Hertford is this, 
that all the students there aie nearly of the same age, they aie all youths, and 
congregating together, they naturally get into habits of extravagance , they are not 
checked as they would be at the univeisities, where the society is general, and 
consists of young men and of persons ot matin er age , moreover, I conceive that 
they lose the opportunity at Hertfoid of forming those connexions and fiiendships 
in this country which tend veiy much to rivet their affections to persons and things 
at home, such connexions are so many links to society in thiscountiy, and they are, 
I think, of great importance to any man who is destined for India, and who is to be 
entirely sepaiated fiom his own country for so long a peiiod. 

430. Has It appealed to you that for the most part, when nominated to 
wiiterships, they have considered their fortunes to be made, and imbibe accordingly 
notions of extravagance and expense? — Such a notion is very probably imbibed at 
the colleges. 'I'lie extravagance both at Madras and Calcutta, paiticularly at 
Calcutta since the establishment of the college, has been veiy great indeed. 

431. Should you conceive the same effect likely to be produced in the event of 
those appointments being made, not the subject of nomination by individuals, but 
of general public competition? — ^I conceive the present effects to arise entiiely from 
the congregating of a number of young men together in the same college, and I 
think if that cause ceased, theie is no question but that all these effects which flow 
fiom the piesent education would cease also. 

432. My question was, w'hether you conceive this effect to be in any degiee 
attributable to the present mode of their appointment? — I could haidly say it 
aiises out of the piesent mode of their appointment, but I have no doubt, at the 
same time, that the effect will be most wdiolesome if appointments of this kind were 
the result of competition 

433. Is not the piesent mode of appointment an individual nomination, without 
any conesponding responsibility? — I am not aware of the existence of any 
particular responsibility upon such appointments. 

434 Ls such mode of nomination, m your opinion, liable to appointments 
being made, not from the qualification of individuals, but fiom individual favour 
and affection ? — That I imagine must be the case ; I am not aw'aie of any check 
upon the nomination of individuals to wrilerships; they originate, I imagine, usually 
in motives of personal favour and affection 

435 * Which mode of appointment do you considei the best calculated for the 
efficiency of the service, the mode of appointment thiough competition, ot the 
mode by the nomination of any individual or bodies of individuals ? — By compe- 
tition undoubtedly. 

436. Do not difficulties piesent themselves to your mind, as likely to arise from 
opening such appointments to public competition in this countiy, provided the 
Lcgislatuie thought it politic so to do ? — I have not given the subject any particular 
attention, but I should imagine theie would not be any difficulty whatever. 

L 2 437' 
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437. Are wc to understand you to say, that the waters so appointed are the 
only source fiom whence ilie patronage in India can be filled up ? — That is the case 
under the present system. 

438. Is that patronage, in all its vaaous branches, of very great amount, as well 
as ot very great impoitance? — It is of immense amount, and of vast importance. 

439. Could you give us a rough notion of the annual amount of the civil seivice 
in India? — I cannot pretend to speak with anything like accuiacy; theie is 
a Return published of the number of offices, and I think I have heard that the 
civil servants on the establishment now are from i,ioo to 1,200, that is of the 
three presidencies. 

440. What do you think it annually costs ^ — I rather think about 2,000,000 
steiling, the whole civil service 

441. Do you know upon what principle the supply of writers to meet the 
demand is regulated I' — I should suppose it is upon mfoimation denvecl from 
the local government abroad. 

442. For uistcince, at this time do you happen to know whether there are not at 
the several presidencies many servants who have been sent out, unemployed^ — • 
There are at Bombay, I believe, now about 2.5 civil servants out of employ, and 
the number at Madias I think is 17; I do not know what it is at Calcutta, but 
according to the extent of the establishment, I should think two-thirds more than at 
Madras 

443. Has that arisen from the reduction of the establishment that has taken 
place in India ^ — The number out of employ is owing probably to new arrange- 
ments lor the administration, but I am not prepared to say to what extent they 
have operated. 

444. Are you awaie whether, notwithstanding the large number unemployed at 
the presidencies which you have stated, that there have been new appointments 
made in the present year? — Yes, some very lately. I know a son of a friend of 
mine, who sailed for India a shoit time ago. 

445. What IS the fate of those civil servants, who after having passed the 
college, continue unemployed 111 India — They leceive the allowance of servants 
out of employ, wdien not actually in office. 

446. Do you mean that every writer sent out to India, who does not receive 
employment, is paid by tbc East-India Company ^ — He has a certain allowance 
paid to him, a small stipend till he gets into office , I think the maximum of allow- 
ance IS undei 300 lupees a month to the senior servant, and lower m comparison 
to the junior grades 

447. Were you youiself at a college at Calcutta ? — 1 was for a short time 

448 Does It appear to you that any mode might be adopted in India, to pi event 
the evil you have mentioned, of the congregating ot these young men foi a con- 
siderable penoci of time together at a college at Calcutta?— -By lesorting to the 
foimcr practice of sending young men, on their ai rival in India, to the piovinces, 
and by attaching them to some public office, I think the evil would be com- 
pletely removed, and in my opinion greater facilities afforded them of acquinng 
piactical knowledge of the veinaculai language, than they now enjoy m the 
college. 


449. Do 
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449. Do you mean that you would have them act as our young men are accus- 
tomed to do in England, previous to their employment in the service.? — Exactly 
so ; before the establishment of the college, all young men who went to India 
were appointed to some public office, and that is the case at Bombay at this 
moment; they aie, upon their first arrival in India, sent up the countiy and 
attached to some public office. 

450. What are the languages that they learn in the college at Calcutta ? — Hin- 
dostanee, Bengalee and Persian, those aie the three puncipal languages at Calcutta. 

451. Then you conceive, by their dispeision over the different pi ovinces, they 
ttould acquire that which might be very essential hereafter, some knowledge of 
the vernacular language of the country ? — Yes, they would have much greater 
facilities for acquiring the vei nacular languages of the country, living in the pro- 
vinces where they are spoken, than they can have at the presidencies ; they have 
more communication with the people, business and language go band in hand, they 
learn both at the same time. 

452. You have stated as one of your objections to the college near Hertford, 
that the young men are rather of tendei age ; just inform the Committee at what 
age they are generally admitted at that college? — About 17 or 1 8 ; what I intended 
to state to the Committee was, that at Hertford they aie all of tender age; 
I should call a young man of 17 or 18 of tender age, at the univeisities there 
are men of all ages from 16 to 26. 

453. Then am I to undeistand that you consider 17 or 18 to be a tender age? 
— I think so. 

454 Aie you aware, till lately, the Act of Parliament repealed the Statute by 
which young men are obliged to stay four terms, if they went in at 17 or 18 they 
could not leave the college till 20 or 2 1 ? —I was not aware of the repeal of the 
Act; I do not think I have stated my ansnei with sufficient distinctness ; the dis- 
tinction 1 meant to make between the college at Hailey but y and the national 
universities is this, that at the college ot Haileybury all the students are about the 
same age, from 17 to 20, but at the national univeisities men go at 16, and may 
letnain there, I believe, till they are 25 01 2b, not as under graduates, but until 
they take oiders, 01 embark in the active duties of theii profession; there is, 
moi cover, a society at the univeisities composed of individuals of all ages, and such 
a society naturally opeiates as a check upon the young men; the society at the 
college of Haileybury is confined to the students themselves, and to the masters. 

455. Are you aw aie that when they come to Haileybury that theie are two 
terms in the year at the college of Haileybuiy, and at other parts of the yeai they 
have an opportunity of visiting their families and friends? — Yes, just as they do 
when at the universities. 

456 If that be the case, how can they lose their family or national character ? — 
I am not aware of having said that they lost their family or national character, but 
that they have not at Hertfoid the same opportunities of forming friendships and 
connexions with the men who aie destined to figure on the public stage in this 
country, as they would have at the national universities. 

457. Are you not awaie that at college those young men who are destined to 
serve in India form great attachments, which exist and last duiing the life of those 
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leason for giving them an opportunity ot forming separate attachments, if I may so 

2R Febiuaiv 1832 express myself, in this country, because the young men who aie associated at 
Mil Svjinan E Haileybury would meet in India at all events. 

■' 458. You have referred to many young men being sepaiated fiom their home 

connexions, not in the sense of family connexions, but of those which relate to their 
nation ; have you by personal observation discovered that many such instances can 
be found in India of seivants of the East-India Company who do not look back to 
home, that is to say, to England, with the stiongest national attachment? — 
I imagine that instances of a man losing his national attachment aievcryiare 
indeed ; but I think I may state, that young men who have lorinen m youth stiong 
attachments to peisons in this country, will have then attachments move closely 
riveted to persons and things in this countiy, than persons who go out without 
having had such opportunities. 

459. Your answer appears to show the expediency of making a community of 
interest and feeling between the servants of the East-lndia Company in India, and 
those v^ho may have been left at home ; can you state what piopoition of the young 
men sent out to India, when they leceive appointments in India, take India for their 
home, and lelinquish all hope and desire of returning to their native land ? — I am 
not prepared to adduce a single instance of a man having by choice adopted India 
foi his countiy , but the feelings of a man who goes to that country, having formed 
strong connexions duiing his youth in England, and a man wlio goes to India 
without having foimed such connexions, may be vciy different when they both 
return to England ; the one may find himself a perfect stranger m this country, the 
other may renew vaiious acquaintances wdth peisons in different walks of life which 
he may have foimed during a residence of tw'o or three yeais at the national 
universities. It is a common complaint amongst Indians, that they are stiangeis in 
their own country, and a very iiksorae feeling it is. 

460 The last answer has lefeiied rather to the moial effect of sending [lersoiio 
at that age to India; aie tlieie not piiysical leasons which rcndci it extiemely de- 
sirable that the paities destined to icside for a gieat pait of then life in such 
a climate as tliat ot India should be accustomed eaily to the climate, before their 
constitution is foimed by lesidence in a climate so ditfeieut to that of England ? — 
My answer had leference to the compaiative advantages of the college at Hail^y- 
buiy and the national univeisities, and I Jiave no hesitation in saying, from my own 
feelings and my own expeiience, that 1 should give a decided piefeience to the 
education at the national universities, as calculated to make home more oomfortahle 
on his letuin to a man who is destined to leside for many \ears in so distant a scene 
as India, but if the question is whetliei a man should go at the age of 1 6 01 17 01 
20 to India, I should certainly choose the earlier age. 

461. It was with lefeience to the physical effect of a proti acted lesidence in 
India that the question was put? — I should say decidedly the earlier the better. 

462. Have you any doubt that the pievailiiig feeling among the young men 
educated at Haileybury has been that of a provision having been already made toi 
them, and they aie to look at India piincipally with a view that they may he able 

to 
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to accumulate wealth there to lemit to England^- — think a notion of that kind is 
very likely to be engendered at Haileybury. 

463. Are you aware that the practical result of the extravagant notions imbibed 
at these colleges led, some few years ago, into an inquiry of the amount of debts 
contracted by the civil servants at BengaP — I have a peifect lecollection of that 
inquny having been set on foot. 

4f54 Did the amount of debt, as stated by themselves on that occasion, amount 
to several millions steiling? — As far as my recollection serves me, it was reported 
that the debts amounted to nearly three millions sterling , I know the amount was 
very large, but it may have been much exaggerated by report 

465 The principal qualification at either of these seminaries is confined princi- 
pally, as I understand, to the acquisition of the Oriental languages^ — That is the 
case of the colleges in India , at Flaileybury the education is of a general nature. 

466. Do you consider the acquisition of scientific knowledge, with a view to the 
situation which they are destined to fill in India, would be quite as essential as the 
acquisition in this countiy of the elements of the Oiiental language^ — I should think 
It of veiy great irnpoitance to young men, in their college education here, that they 
should study the science of political economy, mathematics, civil engineering and 
similai blanches of education, confining themselves to the mere rudiments of San- 
scrit, Pci Sian and Arabic. 

467. Do you consider that the public service has suffered injury from the 
absence of such requisite qualification ? — I think the qualifications of the public ser- 
vants would have been much higher than they are if they had paid more attention 
to that branch of education. 

468. Have the salaries of the young men, on their arrival at Madras, been aug- 
mented within the last 20 01 30 years ^ — I believe that they are now double what 
they were 28 years ago, when I first went to Madras. 

469 Does that appear to have produced among them a further disposition to 
expensive habits, or on the contiaiy — I should say that it has produced a further 
disposition to expensive habits. 

470. What evidence have you to give to the Committee of extravagance exist- 
ing at the college of Haileybury'? — I believe it to be so very notoiious as hardly 
to require formal proof I could state an instance of a son of a friend of mine 
who was about to embark foi India two months ago, and who was arrested in his 
progress to the ship for debt; bills to a large amount were brought to his father, 
and amongst otheis was a bill from the tobacconist of 107 1 . for six months’ supply 
of segars for this young man. 

471. Are you aware that the paients of young men sign their names to a decla- 
ration that they will only supply them with small sums of pocket-money according 
to the number of teims they have been at the college, and that the young men are 
only liable to those bills which come undei the view of the magistiates of the col- 
lege ^ — I am not aware of the existence of that regulation ; but I know , from the 
instance I have adduced and fiom other instances, that if there is such a regulation 
It IS of no avail whatever in preventing the young men from contracting heavy 
debts. 
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laibCULLANEOus. 472. Will you favour us with your opinion how far the extravagance can be 

checked by any lules which the college may lay down, to which the parents them- 

28 FeUrudry 1832 selves are parties? — It is a subject I have not given my attention to, I am not able 
j , t,~T, r- to devise any rules. 

John Sulman.Eho , i........ 

’ 473. Arc you aware oi any extravagancies prevailing at the univeisities of 

Oxford or Cambridge^ — Very great extiavagancies, I belie\e; but the young men 
I conceive are more under check than at Haileybury. because there are seniois as 
W’ell as juniois residing at Oxford and Cambridge; amongst the seniors extrava- 
gant habits do not piobably prevail. 

474. You have stated that you are not aware of this regulation at Haileybury; 
are you aware of any regulation at Oxford or Cambiidgc? — I have no knowledge 
of any legulation. 

475. Can you state generally, whether upon the whole the institution at Hailey- 
bury is or not considered generally by men conversant with India affairs, as a 
failure? — I believe it is geneially considered that eveiy object that was in con- 
templation when the establishment of the Haileybuiy college was formed, might 
have been more effectually obtained by other means. I also find, upon a refer- 
ence to the evidence of Mr. Mountstuait Elphinstone before the House of Lords, 
that in his opinion young men who came to India fiom Haileybury entertained 
a gieat prejudice against India and its concerns I do not pietend to use the exact 
w'ords of Ml. Elphinstone, but that is the puiport of them 

476. I think you stated that theie was no responsible character attached to the 
appointment of the writeis? — I am not aware of any responsibility 

477. Aie you not aware, with relation to that obseivation, that no responsibility 
attached to the appointment of a writer, that every w liter, piior to the admission 
into the college, must undergo the examination of the college council, according to 
the order made by the Court of Directors and sanctioned by the Boaid of Con- 
ti ol for the Affairs of India? — I was quite aware that a ceitain degree of educa- 
tion was requisite, but that did not come under my idea of responsibility. 

478. Will you have the goodness to explain what you mean by no responsibility 
attaching? — I merely meant that tlie Diiectois were left to select any person they 
might think pioper for the appointment, provided he was able to pass this sort of 
examination. 

479 You have stated that it is your opinion that a preferable mode of appoint- 
ing to the sei vice would be open competition ? — That is my decided opinion. 

480. Will you have the goodness to state whether you know that that practice 
prevails in any other seivice, in the King’s service, or any other public service, as 
the means of appointing to any situation? — I believe that in the military colleges 
at Woolwich and Addiscombe commissions aie given by competition. 

481 Are you not awaie that aftei young men shall have been four teimsin 
Haileybuiy, that the place assigned to them is the reward of merit by competition? 
— Yes, I believe it is. 

482. Are you aware that the young men are classed one, two, thiee or four, 
according to theii merits ? — ^Yes. 

483. AnU are you aware that no writer can go to India, unless he takes with 
him a chaiacter tor talent and good conduct from the college council? — The 

young 
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joung individual to whom I alluded, who went to India the other day, and who 
had contracted a debt of above 100 guineas for six months’ segars, had of course 
the usual testimonials. 

484. Are you not aware that it has happened constantly that young men who 
have been at Hailey bury, have been rejected by the deciee of the college council, 
in whom alone rests the authority, independent of the Board of Directors I am 
aware that instances ot that kind have occurred. 

485. You have commented upon the Calcutta college as a veiy objectionable 
institution ; are you aware, upon its hrst establishment in 1 800, that it was stiongly 
objected to by the Court of Directors ? — I have understood it was strongly objected 
to by the Couit of Diiectors, on account of the expense which the establishment 
would occasion. 

486. Are you aware that it has undergone great revision of late ? — I have 
understood it has undeigone some revision, but I am not aware of the nature of 
that revision, 

487. By what mode does it appeal to you that a diminution of the present laige 
charges for the civil administration of the various departments m India, might be 
effected? — As a general answer 1 should say, that by bringing all the departments 
of the government immediately under the government itself, and by abolishing 
boards, and substituting individual for collective agencies, the expense might be 
luateiially reduced. 

488. Aie you of opinion that a great reduction might be effected by a general 
and systematic introduction of native agencies in the place of European? — Un- 
doubtedly It might, to a very large extent indeed. 

489 I believe you have had much intei course with the natives in that part of 
India in which it has fallen to your lot to reside — Yes; I had free intercourse 
with them foi a gieat many years 

490. Fiom your knowledge of their talents and capacity, have you any doubt 
that the natives rniglit be generally, and very generally introduced into the civil 
administration of the affairs of that country ? — I have no doubt whatever upon 
the subject, that their introduction to office would be attended with great advantage 
to themselves and to the state. 

491. With a view to that object, does it appear to you that the education of the 
natives on a sufficiently extensive scale has yet been considered by the government 
of that country ? — I believe it has not. In the Madras territories, about six years 
ago, the subject was considered by Sir Thomas Munro, and it was determined 
that a certain number of schools should be established in each province, at the 
expense of the government; that plan has been partly acted upon; if fiilly 
followed up. It would have, to a certain extent, furnished the means of giving 
a common education to the natives of India. 

492. Could you state in detail what was Sir Thomas Munro’s plan as regards 
the Madras teintones? — The outline of Sir Thomas Munro’s plan was, that there 
should be a native school established at every tehsildary, or subdivision of 
a province, and that the master should be paid paitly by a stipend from the 
Government, and partly by fees from the scholars , that was the outline of 
the plan. 
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28 February 1832. Were there any schools established in that province^ — Under the plan 

John SuUman Esq, ^ detailed, two schools were established in two of the tehsildaries ; the 

’ province consists of 14. 

495. Was the system in progress when Sir Thomas Munro died ? — It had just 
began to be earned into effect when he died 

496. Will you state what was the amount of the cost of each of the two schools 
established ^ — I think the stipends of the two schoolmasters might have amounted 
to about 1 50 rupees each a year, exclusive of what the scbolais paid. 

497. Do you think the expense of these two schools exceeded 400 rupees 
a year? — No; not moie than that. 

498. And of that piovince what is the revenue, and what is the population ^ — 
The population of the whole province is about 850,000 souls, and the revenue 
nearly 27 lacs of rupees. 

499. Have the natives any schools of their own’— There is a schoolmaster 
and village schools in almost every village in India, but the education that they 
are enabled to give is of a veiy confined kind. 

500. In the schools established by our Government, is the English language 
taught ? — Not at all. 

50 1 . Does It appeal that there is any indi.sposition on the part of the natives to 
leaiii the English language, or otherwise? — On the contraiy, I should say they 
show a very marked partiality to the English language, and a great wish to 
learn it. 

502. Should you not consider, with a view to incorporate the natives more 
effectually in the administration of the affairs of their own country, that the 
gradual extension of the English language would be highly desiiable’ — I should 
think the spread of the English language a point of the highest importance, and no 
means should be left untried to accomplish it. 

503. What are the disadvantages under which the natives at piesent feel 
themselves to labour with respect to the British Government? — Their exclusion 
from all offices of tiust and emolument, and from that position in the administration 
of the country, civil and militaiy, which they occupied under their own princes. 

504. If the careei of the whole civil administration were open to them, although 
Europeans entirely might not foi a long period be dispensed with, is it your opinion 
they would feel solicitous to perfect their education, and acquire the English 
tongue ? — Unquestionably they would. 

505. You have stated in your last answer, that the natives are excluded from all 
offices of trust and emolument , it has been stated by other witnesses, among the 
discussions that have taken place the last two Sessions of Parliament, that natives are 
in possession of incomes of 500 rupees a month, and are judicial and revenue officers ; 
are you aware of any such fact, in the district in wdiich you have resided ? — That 
is not the case at Madras or in Bengal ; I believe it to' be confined to Bombay. 

506. Are the Committee to undei stand, that the system varies at piesent m the 
vaiious presidencies? — Very much so indeed. In Bombay they are, under recent 
Regulations, entrusted with much higher offices, and with much larger emoluments 

than 
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than they are at Madras; and I believe there aie offices at Madras higher paid, 
though very feiv in number, held by natives, than are to be found m Bengal. 
Under the present Regulations of tlie Madras government, the highest salary 
a native can attain to is 700 rupees a month, and that only after having served as 
the head native officer of a province for 20 years ; he must be an old man therefore 
before he gets possession of the office, and he must serve 20 years before he can 
attain the maximum allowance ; at this moment, I believe in the Madras territories 
theie IS not more than one native who really draws that allowance. 

507. Are you not aware of the multitude of the different nations occupying 
Hindostan Proper, and the territories subject to the thiee presidencies^ — 
I am. 
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508. Is there not such difference between the natives of each territory respec- 
tively, as may account for the impossibility of giving to some natives ot some of 
those teiiitoues a power which they would apply to the case of the natives of 
othei territories , might not the Government of the presidency of Bengal find it 
more easy to find natives capable of administering the office than the presidency 
of Bombay? — I believe it is universally admitted, by those who aie conversant 
with the natives, that they aie throughout India qualified by talents, acquirements, 
and industry, for all offices m the civil administration of the country ; there is 
not the same unanimity as to their moral fitness. I am not aware, under the 
Bengal government, that there is a greater range for selection than m the territories 
of the other presidencies, except that the territoiies of Bengal are of greater 
extent. 

509. You have referred to the salaiy of 700 rupees per month, as the largest 
salary received by any native under the presidency of Madras, and you have 
stated generally, that the natives are no longer in possession of those offices to 
which they weie exclusively appointed under their native government ; does not the 
system which the natives have always enjoyed under the British Government, 
compensate to them, in a very large degree, if not entirely for their loss of the 
exclusive possession of offices, to which, under the native government, they 
considered themselves entitled^ — I should say, that nothing can compensate them 
under such exclusion. 

510. Is there any instance, under the original government, of parties holding 
offices for as many years as many of those whom in your experienca-you have 
known so to hold them ?-— I should say for quite as many years. The tenure of 
office under the native governments was veiy precarious. Every functionary was 
liable to be dismissed at the mere pleasure of the ruling authority ; at the same 
time, it is but fair to say, that the natives under the British Government hold their 
offices by a tenure almost as uncertain. 

511. Is there not a moral certainty that persons holding offices under the British 
Govei nment will continue to hold them, whether native or European, as long as 
their conduct shall appear to deserve it? — By no means. 

512. Can you give instances of natives having been recently dismissed from 
offices of trust and profit under the British Government^ — 'A multitude. 

513. Without cause alleged or proof? — Without proof ceitainly, not without 
cause alleged. 

514. Does 
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514. Does that answer apply to the reduction of the establishment generally, oi 
to the dismissal of individuals generally without cause ? — To the dismissal of indi- 
viduals without such cause 

515 Do you know a single instance of a native being dismissed from employ- 
ment under the British Government, from any motive which you believe to have 
been corrupt?— Not from any corrupt motive on the part of the Govoinment. 

516. Or oil the part of the agent? — Not fioin corrupt motives. 

,517 Are you awaie ot instances of such removal and of such motives, namely, 
of corruption on the part of the native government? — No doubt, under the native 
government, they were dismissed trequently horn the most coirupt motives. 

.518. Has Sir Thomas Munro’s plan of education been pioceeded with since 
his death ? — His plan did not go beyond what I have stated, the establishment 
of a certain numbei of schools in the provinces; it was paitly introduced into 
some of those provinces, but it was by no means adequate to the wants of the 
natives 

519. Would any difhculty, in your opinion, ause in the endovi ment of the schools 
at the principal town of each province in which the English language and the ele- 
ments of Euiopean science might be taught?— No difficulty whatever , I should 
think that the establishment in the principal town of each province of a school of 
that description, and at the same time of schools in each ot the subdivisions of the 
province, upon the plan proposed by Sir Thomas Munio, w'ould be highly advan- 
tageous. 

520. And if in sucli schools prizes weie given, such lor instance as the public 
employment hereaftei of those who obtained them, would not that, in your opinion, 
be an essential stimulus to the natives' — I think such a plan w'ould operate most 
beneficially in every respect, and m every way. 

521. What is the present condition ot the native Christians in India with regard 
to promotion? — They aie not, under the piesent regulation, eligible to any judicial 
office; I am not aware of the existence of any lestiiction upon their employment 
in other departments. I had in rny own office several Christians filling responsible 
offices, one of them was a tehsildai, oi native collcctoi of a subdivision ot the 
piovince. 

522 Aie they not excluded fiom the offices winch other natives are authoiized 
to fill ?~In the judicial department entiicly excluded. 

<523. Can you state what is the cause ot such exclusion?— I am rather inclined 
to think it was from the want of distinctness in the woiding of the Regulations m the 
judicial department ; it was intended, I believe, to exclude from judicial offices 
Chiistians descended from Europeans, not, I think, native Christians born such, or 
becoming such by conversion. I employed Chiistians, in common with other 
natives, w-ithout any leference to their leligion, and I found them amongst the most 
able and efficient on rny establishment, 

524. So that the natives who are converted aie in a worse situation than the 
other natives not converted? — Decidedly in a worse situation. 

525. Have the conversions to Christianity in any part of the Madias tenitories 
been numerous? — In Tinnevelly they have lately been very numeious, embracing 
sometimes whole villages. 


526. We>e 
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526. Were the converts principally Hindoos or Mussulmans ? — Almost entirely m!scell,vnkous 

Hindoos , there is scarcely an instance on recoid of the conversion of a Mussulman — 

527. What ordei of people were they, of the most pait higher or lower ? — Almost 28 Februaii^ i8iu 

entirely the agncuUuial class, the lower orders. John S^,„, E^r/ 

528. Does the Christian convert, by either the Hindoo or the Mussulman law, 
foifeit his claim to hereditary property^ — I have heard it stated that under the 
present law he does forfeit his claim, that he is in fact considered to have lost 
caste. 

529. Do you consider that the existence of such a law has operated as a bar to 
the progiess of conversion among the natives? — I should think it had 

530 Are you aware whether any attempts have been made by the British 
Goveinment to introduce a modification of that law^ — It has been considered, 

I believe, a very delicate subject to meddle with ; but I rather think the attention 
of the local goveinment has lately been drawn to the subject, with a view to intro- 
duce a modification 

53 1 So as to give the Hindoo convert the privilege which the convert to the 
Mussulman religion would have enjoyed^ — Yes. 

532. Can modifications ne introduced into the Mussulman ciiminal law at the 
instigation of our Government^ — Very considei able modification has of late yeais 
been introduced into the Mahomedan ciiminal law^ 

533. Is It your opinion therefore that, by temperate means, it might be possible, 
sooner or later, to remove this bar to the advancement of conversion ? — I should 
imagine theie would be no jjarticukr difficulty 

534. In the Government procuring a declaiatory Regulation, allowing the Chiis- 
tian conveit to share any heieditary pioperty as he would have done if he had 
remained a Hindoo, is that not interfering m a most delicate question with the 
leligion of the countiy^ — I do not considei it to be a question which affects the 
religion of the country. 

535. What would the natives considei it? — Under the Mussulman goveinment, 
conveits to Islamism w'ere always exempt from penal consequences, additional 
piivileges W'^ere indeed conferred upon such converts In passing, therefore, a law 
declaring that a change of religion should not deprive a man of his heieditary rights, 
we shoiikl only follow the practice of our Mussulman predecessois. 

536. Does It not, nevertheless, follow, that in older to maintam our right in 
India, we are bound in honoui and good faith not to interfeie with tlieii religion m 
any way whatevei ? - -Not to interfere with their religion , but I do not considei that 
such a declaration would be an interference with their religion. It seems to be 
a disputed point, whether the conveision of a Hindoo to anothei religion does, by 
the Hindoo law^, deprive him of his light to inherit ancestral pioperty. So there 
weie disputes as to the suttee being enjoined by the Shasters ; vve have put a stop 
to the burning of widow's, by law, and the sacnficing of infants, by law. I do not 
conceive that we are pledged to sanction the infliction of penalties upon such of 
oui native subjects as may choose to embrace Chiistianity. 

537 1^0 yoti conceive that the British Government might pass a declaratory 
la«, relieving the native converts to Christianity from such disabilities as those 
which now attach to them as such converts?— Not in those express terms, but in 

general 
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general terms, that the couits of law should not determine that a man had forfeited 
his right to ancestral property because he had violated the laws of caste ; as the 
goveinmcnt of Lord Wellesley passed a law, declaring the sacrifice of the aged 
and infants to be murder, and as Lord William Bentinck has passed a law pro- 
hibiting suttees. 

538. I would ask you whether the practice of the suttees was or was not au- 
thorized by the Hindoo law? — A variety of opinions were entertained upon the 
subject j the preponderating opinion seemed to be that it was not ordained by the 
Shasters : in the same manner it is doubtful now whether, by the Hindoo law, a 
Hindoo becoming a Christian is liable to be disinherited ; and therefore I conceive 
It would be no violation of their religion if, in communication with the natives 
themselves, the British Government w-ere to pass such a declaratory law. 

539 Does It not generally happen that the Hindoos who embrace the Christian 
religion do lose their possessions? — I believe wherever the point has been litigated, 
that has been the opinion of the judicial authorities , but I cannot at the same 
time call to mind any particular instance of this 

540 Does It happen that the description of peisons of whom these converts 
consist, are not persons possessed of property ? — Yes. 

541, Having stated that w'hole villages have been converted in the Tinnevelly 
country, does not that imply that some at least of them must have possessed pro- 
perty ?■— Certainly, but if all the members of a community at once become converts, 
there IS no room lor litigation , all these persons (however small it may be) have 
an interest in the land of the village in w hich they live. 

54‘i. Have you observed whether the Christian converts have been afterwai ds 
treated by their fellow-countrymen with contempt or derision, or does there not 
exist any very strongfeeling upon the subject? — 'My opinion is, that there does not 
exist any strong feeling on the subject. 

543. The Hindoos and the Mussulmans sit together very friendly, without 
reference to each other s religion? — Without any reference whatever to leligion, 
there is a feeling of perfect equality; they live m social habits. 

544. By sociability you do not mean those habits of intercourse which aie under- 
stood by the term in England , you do not mean that the Hindoos will eat with 
the Mussulmans, or the Mussulmans with the Hindoos? — No, decidedly not. 

545. Is It your opinion that the existing Church establishment in the presidencies 
in India is adequate to its purpose ? —There was, I think, only one chaplain in all 
the southern provinces of Madras when I was there ; I should consider, therefore, 
that the establishment was quite inadequate. In my opinion there should be a 
chaplain at every station. 1 officiated as chaplain myself during the 15 years I was 
stationed at Coimbatoor. 

546. In the Madras presidency are there at present any Christian churches? — 
Yes, there are churches, I think, at all the principal stations ; there are several 
churches at Madras, there is one at Tricbinopoly, one at Bangalore, one at 
Masulipatam, one at Arcot, and one at Cannanore. I think those are the principal 

547 * Do you think it would be desirable to have a chaplain and a church at each 
of the provinces ? — I think it would be desirable for the community, and desirable 
also, as far as the interests of the national church are concerned. 


548. Tell 
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548. Tell the Committee what you mean by provinces; in how many provinces 
IS It divided? — There are 20 provinces, orzillahs, in the Madras territory. 

549. Some as large as Yorkshire?— Yes, some of them. 

550 - Have the churches been built with due regard to economy, or in an expen- 
sive and costly style ? — The buildings in India are almost entirely conducted by 
agency, generally under the superintendence of the engineeis ; if they were built by 
contract, they would be much more economical 

551. J^re you aware of any instance in which great abuse has been found to 
exist as to the cost in the building of churches ? — I have no lecollection of any such 
abuse , I remember that the Scotch church at Madras cost a much larger sum than 
the estimate. 

552. Is It your opinion that the superintending care of one bishop is amply 
sufficient to the extent of the establishment in India? — I should think decidedly not 
sufficient, at the same time I conceive it to-be of gi eater importance to increase the 
number of chaplains before another bishop is appointed. Of two wants, the want 
of chaplains is the greater. 

553. Are you not aware that a considerable increase has of late years been 
made to the clerical establishment in India ? — 1 am not aware ot any increase on 
the Madras side. When I left India I recollect that there was only one chaplain 
in the southern provinces. 

554. Are you aware that the expense of the Church establishment has very 
greatly increased ot late? — I am not aware of any particular increase in that 
establishment ; the territory has increased, and establishments of all kinds have 
increased. 

555. Are you aware that correspondence has taken place between the Society 
for the Piopagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and also the Directors and 
Boaid of Commissioners upon the subject of two or three new bishops being 
appointed, and that there was every disposition on the part of the autboiities to 
add to the existing number of one bishop which was made, and that the means of 
paying the salary has alone prevented it ? — 1 have heard that such a correspondence 
hao taken place. 

556. You have stated that when you left India there was but one chaplain in the 
southern piovinces of Madras ; please to state to the Committee the lineal extent 
of the district which you describe as the southern province of Madras .? — The 
superficial contents ot the province of Coimbatoor is about 8,500 miles, and 
I should think the other five of the southern provinces were nearly equal in extent 
to that, and I think you may take the population of the seven southern provinces 
at about five millions and a half. 

557. Do the chaplains employed in India go out from England, or are they 
appointed in the East Indies? — I believe they aie all sent from England. 

558. There would be no difficulty in getting chaplains ?— I suppose there would 
be no difficulty at all. 

559 - You have no native chaplains’ — ^No. 

560, What are the obstacles which, in your opinion, stand in the way of a more 
unrestricted -intercourse from England to India? — Provided the means are afforded 
to the natives of obtaining prompt redress for any injury that they may receive 
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fiom a European, I am not an are of any objection to the free introduction of 
British skill and capital into India. 

561 At piesent a native, except to a very limited extent, is incapable of 
obtaining rediess for injuries done to him by Europeans, otheiwise than by 
pioceedings at the presidencies The jurisdiction of the justices of the peace m 
the province is limited to petty cases ot assault, and to debts of a small amount, 
betueen natives and Euiopeans, and the punishment is limited to a fine of 500 
rupees , that is the extent of their juiisdiction at this moment; I am not awaie 
that there aie any poweis ot imprisonment. There is some indistinctness in the 
wording of the Act ol Paihament, and in consequence doubts have aiisen which 
oi the tvio ofiiceis waste exeicise the juiisdiction of the justice of the peace, 
the mdgistiate of the zillah or the criminal judge of the zillah. It was decided 
by the Madias government that the ciiminal judge alone should exercise the 
juiisdiction, which confined the chance the native had of obtaining iedre 38 4 bi 
injuries received from Eurojieans, inasmuch as he can now resort only to-irone 
magistrate, wherea.s it both the magistrates and the criminal judge exercised tlie 
juiisdiction ot justices ot the peace, he might take his choice, and go to either. 

5G2. Is the criminal judge of the zillah a native or an Euiopean^ — An 
European, 

563. In what way might the English settler be rendered amenable in the pro- 
vincial courts equal with the native^ — If it should be a sine qua non tliat Englisli 
criminal law was to be adimmstered in all cases where an Englishman might be 
a party, it would be necessaiy to have a professional lawyer upon the bench of the 
pi ovmcial court , I conceive that the piovincial couit, by some enlargement of its 
jui isdiction, might be made a competent tribunal to take cognizance and afford 
redress tor injuries committed by Europeana upon the natives, and that would 
preclude the necessity ot the natives seeking redress from the supreme couits of 
the presidency 

564 Does It appear to you there exists in the minds of the natives any otliei 
indisposition to, or jealousy ot English settleis, than that which arises fiorn the 
inequality of redress in case ot injury done to them ^ — No, on the contiary, I have 
always observed that Englishmen, whose puisuils in India aie purely ot a com- 
meicial natuie, live in much inoie famihdr habits with the natives than men who 
aie clothed with public authoiity, because it is the interest of all men who are 
engaged in such pui suits, to conciliate the natives as much as possible ; it is 
thiough the natives alone that they can expect to carry on their speculations with 
success. 

5C5. Have you observed any attempt on the part of English settlers to treat 
the natives, or their religion, with scoin or contempt? — No such instances have 
fallen viithin my observation, many complaints have been made to me, as magis- 
trate, ^ot injuiies received from the public funcuonaries of the government, civil 
and military. 

560. Is It youi opinion that the natural resources of India can be fully deve- 
loped without a free access to India by Englishmen of skill, science, and capital? 
— ^I think the presence of such Englishmen in India would facilitate in a very 
material degree the full development of those resources. 


567. Do 
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567. Do you think the mere agricultural cultivation of the land could ever be 
a sufficient inducement to British subjects establishing themselves m India? — 
I should think decidedly not , any attempt of Englishmen to emigrate to India, for 
the purpose of the cultivation of the soil, would inevitably fail, and hi ing ruin on 
the speculators. 

568. If, theiefore, a free access to India were permitted, is it your opinion that 
the result would be that a greater extent of persons possessing more or less capital 
would go to India, with a view to commercial speculations ? — I think gene- 
rally that would be the case ; peisons of a different character might in the first 
instance go out, but I should suppose that one or two attempts of that kind would 
be sufficient to deter otheis from following then example. The extreme difficulty 
of peisons of that kind going to such a distance as India, and the expense attend- 
ing the voyage, is almost a sufficient bar to any but persons of some capital 
proceeding to India. 

569. Is there not evidence as to the part of the country of which you have 
been speaking, of the existence of sources as yet unexplored ? — ^There are very few 
sources of industry in India that are not in some degree explored by the natives, 
but I consider there is a wide field for their further development by Englishmen of 
skill and capital. 

570. You state that some of those sources have been partly explored by the 
natives; are you awaie of any great public works that have been established in 
any part of India since the British power obtained there ? — Almost all the great 
works of India are works constiucted under the native government, by the govern- 
ment itself, not as 111 this country by joint-stock capital. In the province with 
which I am most conversant, I tnink there is a very w’ido field for new works, and 
foi improvement of works which were commenced under the native government. 
I allude paiticularly to canals of inigation, and for internal navigation, the creation 
of which would most raatenally improve the public revenue and the commerce of 
the country. 

57 J. As the law now stands, was not every individual embarked in commercial 
transactions in India liable to deportation upon alleged charges, without trial ? — ■ 
I believe the government have the power of sending any man out of the country, 
without trial. 

572. Do you consider such a power essential to the good government of that 
country ? — The exercise of such a power is generally attended with the absolute 
rum of the individual, and therefore, although I am not prepared to say decidedly 
that the government should not possess such a power, that is, I am not prepared to 
say, that the power should not reside somewhere, yet I think it should only be 
exercised in the most flagrant cases, and where the safety of the state was endangered 
by the actual residence of the individual in India. 

573. Must not the existence of such a power, so unqualified, act to some extent 
as a discouragement to persons embarking their capital in a country so circum- 
stanced? — It must ceitainly operate as a discouragement; but if Europeans are 
well acquainted before they embark for India, that a power of tnis kind is vested in 
the government, they can have no just cause of complaint, if it should afterwaids 
be put in exercise. I think at the same time, it may be practicable to devise some 
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meany of giving Europeans a regular trial, before that power is exercised against 
them , that it should be only exercised, in short, under the sentence of a competent 
couit. 

574. Can you imagine any case, except it be the one you have described, of 
imminent danger to the state, in which it might not be sufficient to suspend the 
individual in some way or other, until the accusation and the defence could be 
remitted home ? — Suspension presupposes the filling of some office ; he might be 
remitted to a particular station in the provinces, or he might be placed under some 
surveillance, until a refeience could be made on the subject, to the authorities at 
home , but I should think the least objectionable mode would be to give him 
a regular trial upon the spot, and that if it should appear that he had been guilty 
of any act at variance with his duties as a good subject, that then the sentence 
might be carried into effect against him 

575. Do you wish to be understood as saying, that when these cases have 
occured, no previous inquiry into the misconduct of the pai ty has taken place W 
There must, I suppose, have been some previous inquiry, but how far such inquiry 
may have been ex farte or otherwise, I am not piepared to say. 

576. Are you able to inform the Committee how many instances have occurred 
in the last 30 years, of the deportation of any individual from India ? — They are 
very raie indeed, I do not think there have been above half a dozen instances for 
the last 30 years. 

577. Have there been as many as half a dozen? — I imagine not so many, Ido 
not recollect above three or four for the last 30 years. 

578. I think you have stated that the resort of Europeans to the East Indies, 
possessing skill, science and capital, ought to be encouraged Yes. 

579. Are you not aware there is not only no impediment but every encourage- 
ment given to persons so qualified, to go to India? — I believe they are now obliged 
to get a licence ; I am not aware of any other restriction. 

580. Are you aware that the resort of persons of that character has been greatly 
incieased of lateyears — Very greatly 

581. Have facilities to their going to India been offered? — I believe that the 
facility has been greatly increased of late years. 

5S2. Are you awaie in various instances that the refusal to peiniit individuals to 
proceed to India, on the part of the Couit of Directors, has been superseded by the 
direction of the Boaid of Commissioners for India? — I have seen instances of that 
kind mentioned in the public papers, wheie the Board of Commissioners have 
interfered, and have compelled the issue of the licence. 

583. Are you aware what is the practice when a person wishes to go to India? — 
I imagine he applies for permission to the Court of Directors, and if they refuse 
permission he can apply to the Boaid of Commissioners, and they have the power 
of ordering that permission to be granted, 

584. Are you aware of the number of instances in which the Board of Commis- 
sioners have taken a different view to the Com t of Directors ? — I have no means of 
knowing the exact number, but it must be matter of record. 

585. You have observed, that in order to render succour to the native against 
ill-treatment by an European, that means of prompt redress should be afforded to 

him. 
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him, and that prompt redress could only be had by European judges being 
appointed to every zillah court ^ — I think I stated, in answer to that question, that 
it It was considered a sine qua non that English law should be administered to the 
native, that it would be necessary there should be an English lawyer as a profes- 
sional judge on the bench of the provincial court. 

586. Are you not aware that would entail a heavy expense on the revenues of 
India ^ — On the contrary, I think that an arrangement might be made which would 
occasion a very great saving of expense. 

587. Point out to the Committee how that arrangement is to be made? — By 
employing natives, in the first instance, largely in the details ot the civil and 
revenue administration of the country, and by the concentration, m a certain 
degree, of the powers in the same authority, and by the substitution of individual 
for collective agency. 

588. By which we are to understand a total alteration of the present system of 
government in India'? — That is not my meaning, it is a remodelling of the different 
branches of the administration in the manner proposed at different times by 
Sir Thomas Munro, by Sir John Malcolm, by Sir Charles Metcalfe, and by the 
J udges of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and by the present Governor General 
himself, I believe. 

589. Explain to the Committee what they are to understand by the term, 
“ substitution of individual for collective agency” ?• — The administration in India is 
now carried on in a great measure by a series of boards and courts, consisting of 
two, three, and four judges or members. Lord William Bentinck has lately 
abolished some of the courts and boards, and has lodged the duties formerly 
entiusled with two or three members of courts or boards, 111 a single individual. 

590. Has the constitution of the press m India varied considerably at different 
times since your acquaintance with that country ? — It has varied considerably at 
Calcutta and at Bombay. It was originally placed in Calcutta and Bombay under 
the censorship of the chief secretary ; that was removed 1 believe under the 
government of Lord Hastings, and the press of these presidencies is now quite as 
free as the press of this country. At Madras it lemams under the most rigid 
restrictions, no aiticle being permitted to be published there that does not pass the 
ordeal of the chief secretary, who is, ex officio, the censoi. Within the last few 
years native papers have also sprung up m Calcutta ; three or four papers in the 
native language are, I believe, published weekly. 

591. Is the Committee to understand that the law respecting the press differs 
materially at Madras to what it is at Calcutta or Bombay ? — It is under a com- 
pletely different system at Madras. At Calcutta the editors of newspapers are 
licensed, and therefore publish what they please upon their personal responsibility, 
under a regulation which is registered in the Supreme Court. At Bombay the 
Governor in Council passed a similar regulation, but upon application to the 
Supreme Court for registry, it was refused; and therefore I imagine the government 
of Bombay have no means of enforcing penalties against the editors of news- 
papers, except the power of remitting them to England. At Madras the papers 
are submitted to the chief secretary before publication, and he runs his pen 
through whatever paragraph may appear to him to be objectionable. 
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592. Are you aware of the grounds upon which the distinction is made in this 
particular, between the freedom of the press at Madras, and of the other presiden- 
cies — I am not aware of any grounds for the difference that exists. 

593. Does the difference depend solely upon the will and pleasure of the 
existing governor ? — Not of the governor individually, the government must be 
concurring parties with him in the act, except when orders may have been received 
from the authorities in this country. 

594. When you say the government, you mean the Governor in Council ? 
— Yes. 

595. When you say that the papers in Bombay and Bengal are perfectly free, 
you mean that it is subject alvi'ays to that peremptory deportation of the individual 
writer^ — I believe by the press regulation at Bombay, the editor is liable to have 
his licence withdrawn. 

596. And the consequence of his licence being withdrawn would be his 
expulsion from the country? — I mean not his licence to reside, but his licence to 
print would be withdrawn. 

597. Would it not rest with the pleasure of the local government whether his 
licence to reside also should not follow on the withdrawal of his licence to print ?— 
I believe that would be the case, the government might depiive him of his licence 
to reside. 

598. Does the state of society at Calcutta permit, in your opinion, of the 
possibility of impannelhng j'uries to decide upon offences of the press ? — Yes; 
I should think it contains all the materials for a most impartial jury. 

599. Would it be possible to extend that system also to the other presidencies ? — 
Ceitamly, to both the other presidencies; the society of all the presidencies, 
particularly the society at Madras and Bombay, is composed, for the greatest part, 
of officers of the government, civil and military, who of couise have a leaning 
towards the government. They would, I imagine, be always ready to vindicate 
the authority of government in any question of the press which might be brought 
before them as a jury. 

boo. In the case of native editors, might it not be possible to impannel a mixed 
j'ury of Europeans and natives?— I should thmk there would be no difficulty what- 
ever in impannelling such a jury. 

601. Under these circumstances, is it your opinion that the continuance of this 
summary power in the Governor General is essential to the security of our posses- 
sions in the East? — I should think it it was made a matter of express enactment, 
that the publishing of offensive attacks upon the government were to be consi- 
dered as libels, and as such tried by a jury, there would be no necessity for govern- 
ment retaining that power. 

602. Does there not exist a regulation prohibiting the servants of the Company 
from taking any share in any political publication at the several piesidencies ^ — 
Orders to that effect, I think, were sent out to India some years ago 

603. Although the object of such an ordei might have been intelligible, so long 
as it was thought expedient to keep down the press in India, do you conceive that 
the same ground would exist for such a regulation after the press in India should 
have become more or less free ?— I think the order in question is attended with this 

very 
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very great disadvantage, that government are now deterred from making use of “ 

the agency of their public servants in explaining measures of government, which ^ ® ^ 

are frequently railed against from not being properly undei stood. John Svlhmn, Lsq 

604. So that as the regulation now stands, the government, however severely 
attacked by the press, is incapable of defending itself through the assistance of its 
public servants on the spot ? — I th/nk, under the existing orders, that no public 
servants would be warranted in writing m the public journals, even in defence of the 
government. 

605. You stated in one answer that you were not prepared to deny that the 
power of deportation ought to exist somewhere ; and you stated in a subsequent 
answer, if matters which might be offensive to the government were made libels, 

,and triable by a jury, such powei of deportation might be abandoned ; but you 
did not state who in the first instance should be the judge of what might be offen- 
sive to the government; and you stated that a juiy might be found in each of the 
three presidencies under these circumstances, and having also stated that the civil 
government of India is conducted by about 1,100 strangers in the country, and the 
Committee believing that the population so superintended by i,ioo strangers is not 
less than 60,000,000, and may exceed 100,000,000, do you conceive that any 
government so entrusted to the hands of such a small number of persons, can be 
conducted without some such summary power of stopping anything offensive to it, 
as is the power now possessed by the existing regulation ? — I have already stated 
that the £ui opean society in India is composed for the most part of the seiwants of 
the government, and that those servants are completely dependent upon the go- 
vernment from their first entrance into it until they quit it. There is theiefore 
naturally a great leaning in the minds of such persons to the support of the govern- 
ment, to the vindication of the authority of the government and of their own autho- 
rity, which is linked with it, and therefore I think that a jury, composed in a great 
degvee of such elements, %vould always be disposed to vindicate the authoiity of 
government, from whatever quarter attacked. 

606. You have stated that the mass of society in India 13 composed of the ser- 
vants of the Company, do you know what proportion of the European inhabitants 
of Calcutta are servants of the Company ? — I should suppose that, taking civil and 
military together, a very considerable majority of the society at the presidencies 
consists of public sei vants of the government. 

, 607. You consider there is a very considerable majority ? — Yes, of those who 
mix in society ; I take society in the usual acceptation of the term ; I do not mean 
the great mass of the European population. 

608. As offences might be committed by persons not mixing in what by the last 
answ'er might appear to the witness to be society, would that feeling, resulting from 
the temper and disposition of a jury of European inhabitants, be so great as by the 
former answei he seemed inclined to impute ^ — It was not my intention to state that 
the jury w'ould, on any occasion, be composed exclusively of public officeis, but that 
the majority would probably be men whose minds, from habit and from interest 
also, are pi one towards the support of the government. 

609. Have you had any experience sufficient to enable you to state whether in 
any trials in which the interests of the goveinment might be involved, the servants 

' of 
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.. _ Company were, as such, challenged by the other party ? — I can recollect 

2S 1*32. several trials which took place more than 20 years ago, in which a jury was com- 

Jo/m Sd/n/m, Esq. posed of European inhabitants of Madras not in the service ; a new trial was moved 
for, and a special jury impaniielled, consisting chiefly of Company’s servants ; not 
one of these individuals was, I believe, challenged by the parties ivho were inte- 
rested in the trial. 

610, I presume there are many individuals of a class competent to serve as 
a jury on such trial who do not move in what you call the society of the presiden- 
cies^ — Yes, at the presidencies there area considerable number of that rank of 
life; but HI the provinces of Madras, and in Bombay, the numbers are small ; in 
some of the provinces of Bengal they are more numerous. 

6n . In whom resides at present the power of making laws for the local govern* 
nient of India ^ — Under the present system the power is not, I imagine, very exactly 
defined ; nominally the Governor General m Council for the territories under the 
Bengal presidency, the Governor in Council for the territories of the Madras trtesi- 
dency, and the Governor in Council for the territories of the Bombay prfeiilifency, 
have the power of making regulations, which are binding upon all the nativb inha- 
bitants of India; but if such regulations affect persons living within the jurisdiction 
of the.Supreme Court, the registry of such regulations by the Supreme Court is an 
indispensable preliminary to their validity , and it has occurred that the Supreme 
Couit has refused to make that registry, as in the case of the press regulation of 
Bombay, and therefore the legulation within those limits has no force. 

6 12. The regulations affecting only individuals who are without the limits of the 
presidencies, require no registration? — -They require no registration, provided they 
do not affect persons subject to the jurisdiction of the court; but persons living 
1,000 miles from the court may be made, and have been made, liable to that 
juusdiction, by the construction put upon the Acts of Parliament by the judicial 
authorities ; so that, in point of fact, the power, not of making laws, but ot giving 
the regulations passed by the local governments the force of law, resides m the 
Supreme Court ; and this power may he exercised by the court, to the great prejudice 
ol the government itself. 

613. The power therefore of making or enforcing laws for the government of 
the vvhole native population ot India rests iti four individuals, subject to the consent 
of the Supreme Comt, to register or not to register their decree ^--Precisely so- 

O14. By whom aie those four individuals appointed ?— The Governor General 
and the Governors aie appointed by the Court of Duectors, with the consent of 
the Crown, signified by his sign manual. The Members of the Council are 
appointed by the Court of Directors. 

015 - Does any mode appear to you by which it might be possible to effect any 
improvement of the constitution of so important a body as this legislative council? 

App, V. Report of — I have lately had an opportunity of reading a correspondence between the 

1831, Supreme Govei nment of Bengal and the Judges of the Supreme Court, relative to 

the formation of a legislative council, and in that correspondence I find a plan 
proposed by the Judges, that over the largest portion of the British territories in 
India, the whole powers, executive, judicial, and legislative, should be vested in the 
Governor General in Council. It has always been rny opinion, that unless such 

plenary 
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plenary powers were vested in some one authority, that our power in India would 
never rest upon a stable foundation; I formed that opinion from the fiequent 
contests that have occuned between the King’s courts and the Company’s govern- 
ments on the one hand, and between the supreme government and the suboidinate 
governments on the other , and it appears to me that the only preventive for those 
disputes is to make one dominant authority. I should conceive, therefore, that 
the plan which the Judges have suggested, and which appears to l3e, to a certain 
extent, concurred in by the Governor General, might, under modifications, be made 
to answer the objects which these authorities have in view. Part of the proposal 
of the Judges is, to admit the Judges of the Supreme Courts to participate with the 
Governor General 111 Council, as a legislative council, over a certain portion of 
ten itory, leaving the remainder, and the largest portion, under the exclusive authority 
of the Governor General in Council : that proposition has been objected to by the 
Governor General, upon grounds that appear to be 11 resistible. I should think that 
a legislative council, composed of the Governor General and Council, with the 
ministerial officers, secretaries, and heads of depaitments, attached to him, and with 
such an admixture of professional lawyers of reputation as would enable that 
tiibuual to execute judicial as well as legislative functions, would be the best organ 
that could be constituted for the government of our empire in the East. I am the 
more inclined to express this opinion, because it is frankly avow'ed in the letters of 
the Judges, that there is in fact no limit whatever to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, so that by degrees that court is, I conceive, likely to sit in judgment upon all 
the acts of the executive government. Another part of the plan of the Judges is, 
that convenient divisions should be made of the whole territory, and that, for each 
poition of those territories, a tribunal should be cieated, which should exercise 
a large portion of the civil administration of the country, and exeicise judicial 
functions, civil and criminal, equal to those w'hich are now exercised by the King’s 
courts, and the Company’s supreme courts or the sudder adawlut, at each 
presidency : I conceive that such a plan, if well arranged, would operate most 
beneficially, inasmuch as it would provide an adequate and convenient tribunal for 
the administration of justice to persons of all descriptions , and, at the same time, 
give the government an effectual control over the whole provincial administration, 
and pi event the recurrence of those abuses which have frequently occurred in that 
administration, and of which the government have had no knowledge, until their 
attention has been awakened by tumults and insurrectionary movements amongst 
the people, as in the recent instances of Mysore, Malabar, and Canaia of the 
real cause of such disturbances the government aie at present ignorant, and 
have been obliged to depute local commissioneis to investigate the same. Under 
a controlling aiUhonty on the spot, such cases would not I imagine occur. 

(u6. M halcvei administrative powers might be delegated to the tribunals to 
which you allude in the subordinate presidencies, or whatever those divisions might 
be, am I to understand that you propose to concentrate the power of legislation in 
the council at Calcutta ? — In a supreme council or authority, of which the Governor 
General and the present council should be component parts. 

617. You have stated some suggestions were made by the Judges and other autho- 
lities in India, with respect to the constitution of such council, does any other 
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■’rt rehnidi 18 n occur to yourself as a means of establishing a different legislative assembly ? 

" — I think, under present circumstances, that the best composition for a council 

-Su/hvm!, Esq. would be the Governor General as president, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature as vice-president, the members of the present Council, and one 
or peihaps more of the present Judges of the Supreme Court, with the ministeiial 
officers of the government, and two or three native gentlemen of rank and cha- 
racter. 

618. In tlie necessary absence of anything like a constituent body in India, 
might It not be desirable that the civil servants of the Company at the subordi- 
nate presidencies should themselves nominate or delegate one of their own body 
to sit in the council at the legislative assembly at Calcutta ? — That presupposes an 
entire change in the constitution of the goveinment, at piesent the civil servants 
of the Company are all official pei sons, and so connected with the goveinment, 
that I should think it was hardly consistent with the situation they hold to form 
them into a regular constituency; I have, however, not at all consideied the 
subject, and would therefore beg to be understood as speaking with great diffidence. 

619. Alluding to the heads of departments at the several pi esidencies, do you 
conceive any advantage might result fiora the civil functionaues of this description, 
delegating one of their own bodies to the legislative council — I think under pre- 
sent circumstances it would be better to leave the power of selection with the 
authoiities in this country, or with the Governor General on the spot, making 
piovision at the same time for that alteied state of society which will gradually 
aiise out of the congregation of a gi cater number of Europeans at Calcutta, and at 
the diffeient presidencies; I should think it expedient then that persons not in any 
way connected with the government should have a seat m the legislative council ; 
and in the draft of the bill drawn out by the Judges, it is proposed to admit 
pel sons who are not servants of the Company. 

620. With a view to uniformity of action in the government of India, would 
it, in your opinion, be desirable that, in lieu of the sepaiate junsdiction of the 
present government of the subordinate presidencies, lieutenant-governors should be 
appointed, all undei the control of, and communicating diiectly with, the Goveinoi 
General of India? — Plans of that kind have been bioached by some very eminent 
men; I conceive that there is no mode of administration that would, upon the 
whole, be so efficient and economical. 

621. In addition to other advantages aiising from this system, would it, in your 
opinion, tend to abiidge the immense volume of correspondence with the highest 
authorities, relating to matters of comparatively an insignificant importance? — 
I have no doubt it would have that tendency in a very marked manner ; supposing 
India to be divided, in the manner suggested by the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
into convenient circuits, and an authority placed at the head of each circuit, charged 
with the civil and political government of that division, such agents would alone 
hold direct coirespondeoce with the Governor General, instead of a great multitude 
of agents, through whom the correspondence is now conducted ; and if duplicates 
of the reports prepared for the Governor General were transmitted to the authori- 
ties in this country, all the information connected with the affairs of that division 
of the territory would be compressed into a comparatively small compass. 

622. You 
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622. You contemplate, then, the detaching the Governor General fiom the 

local charge of Bengal?— That was part ot the plan of Sir John Malcolm, which Feb ruary 183^ 

I confess appears to me to be full of advantages, tor it would leave the Govpnoi John Sullivan, Esq. 
General at liberty to superintend and control all the departments of the state. 

623. Is It your opinion that the power not being at piesent sutBciently defined 
between the King’s courts and tlie government is a source of great evil and great 
danger to the government? — lleteinng to the recent disputes between the Supreme 
Court ot Bombay and the Goveinment of that presidency, 1 conceive that the 
continuance of such a divided authority must always menace gieat enl to the 
government, •and injury also to the Supreme Court, because, in a struggle between 
the two authoiities, the government may feel itselt compelled to adopt measures 
which cannot fail to degrade the court in the eyes of the community. 


Veneris, 2“ die Martii, 1832 . 


Sir James Macdonald, Baionet, in the Chair. 


HOLT MACKENZIE Esq. called in and examined. 

624. lx what capacities have you served in the East-Indies ?- On leaving the 2 March 1832. 
College of Fort William, I was first appointed an Assistant in theSudder Dewanny 

and Nizamut Adawlut, and afterw'ards became Reporter of Civil and Criminal 
Divisions, and then Deputy Registrar and Translator ot the Regulations into the 
Persian and Bengalese languages. In i8i6 I was removed to the office of Secie- 
tary to Government in the Teiiitoiial department, which I held until I left India in 
December j 830. For about 20 months I was employed m the inteiior, partly 
as Secretaiy to the Goveinoi Geneial, and partly as a supernumerary member ot 
the Revenue Board. And whilst holding the office of Secretary to Government, 

I belonged to various committees, being for a considerable time a member ot the 
College Council and of the Committee ot Public Instruction. 

625. You were at the College at Haileybury before you proceeded to India? — 

Not at Haileybury; the college was then at Hertford. 

626. Has this institution appeared to you beneficial in improving the qualifi- 
cations of the civil servants ; and it so, in what manner and to what degree ? — 

I believe that it has been beneficial. It had very able men attached to it, and 
iherefoie it was a very good school. It opeiated to delay the time when the young 
civilians left their native country, by about two yeais ; and the rules prescribed at 
Its institution went in some degree directly to raise the standard of qualification, 
but not to any gieat extent. On the whole, though the College has, I think, been 
usetul, and I consider the recognition, which such an institution implied, of the 
necessity of requiring from the civil servants of the Company some qualification 
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ioi office, yet I conceive that the same object might have been easily attained 
without It. 

627. Should you say that the advantages derived from it were equivalent to the 
expense of tlie institution itself’ — I think not, because I conceive the same advan- 
tages could have been attained without the expense. It would be difficult othervvise 
to weigh the one against the other 

G28. Is It your opinion that this institution might be dispensed with without any 
serious public detument^ — I think without any public detiiinent. 

629 In the event of its abolition, would you suggest that any and what new 
lules relative to the age and qualification of civil servants should be#.adopted? — 
I think the plan lately acted upon by Pailiament might be generally applied, 1 mean 
that under which they allow ed certain civilians to go out without entering the College. 
At the same time I think the civil seivicc is such, that a higher standaid of quali- 
cation than has yet neen lequiied, ought to be made a condition of appointment. 
I have no doubt that in England any standard of qualification that can well be 
dcsiied, may be obtained without having a special institution tor the purpose of 
communicating it , and it sti ikes me as being unreasonable tor Government to g9|to 
any expense in fui nishing the necessary qualifications, when it has so good a service 
to offer as the reward ot their attainment. 

630 Will you state wdiat you intend to convey by the expression highei quali- 
fication, and in what lespect you piopose the qualification should be raised? — 
I should think that tiom all the gentlemen appointed to the civil seivice theie should 
be requiied a much moie extensive acquisition than they now geneially make, in 
every bianch of European knowledge which the College piofesses to teach, espe- 
cially on subjects connected with the science ot government 5 and that the success- 
ful candidates might be equal to the best men that the College sends out. 

631. In regard to age, what alteration would you suggest? — 1 think it would be 
an advantage if they were not to go out to India till they wpie 22. 

632. At present the young men sent from the college at Hertfoid aie of necessity 
enteied at the college at Calcutta on their airival in India? — Ye.s, that has hitlieito 
been the plan , but it applies of course only to the Bengal set vice. 

^33. Has It been lound gciiei ally, that on their entiy into the college at Calcutta, 
they have made any such piofaciency m oiieiital languages as to qualify them for 
public business in India? — Tlieie have been some instances of very consideiable 
proficiency, but 111 general their acquisition of the languages has not been such as to 
enable them to entci immediately on public seivice. 

634. Wnat is the general natuie of their studies on their entrance into the Col- 
lege at Calcutta? — Their prescribed studies are confined exclusively to the acqui- 
sition of two oriental languages. The condition of entering on the active duties of 
the service is such a knowledge of two of the oriental languages as, in the opinion 
of the examinei, may enable them to transact public business. 

635. And during the peiiod of their acquiiing these languages in Calcutta they 
are inauitained by a public allowance ? — Yes, they leceive ui Calcutta 300 rupees 
a month, and a house. 

63G. Should you say that the institution of the College at Calcutta has been pub- 
licly useful, and if so, to vvhat degree? — I think it has been useful chiefly in pro- 
viding 
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viding books, by which the acquisition of the native languages has been gieatly 
facilitated. But that object having been accomplished, I think, on the whole, it is 
disadvantageous to the public seivice, instead of advantageous. 

637. Is there any coi responding institution at Madras or Bombay? — At Madras 
theie IS a collegiate institution, but it does not, I believe, piecisely correspond 
with the College at Calcutta, as that college stood a short tune ago. There never 
were European protessois at Madras : theie were professors at Calcutta until 
very lecently, but the office has now been abolished, iit Calcutta theie aie a paid 
secretary to the college council, and paid examiners ; I believe at Madras the 
secretary and examiners are gentlemen m the Company’s civil service, who leceive 
no pay. I believe the young men at Madras did not live in any particular build- 
ing, but I cannot speak positively to that : m Calcutta, they generally lesided 
in w’hat are called the Wnteis’ Buildings, under the geneial contiol of the secretary 
to the college council. At Bombay there never has been any college foi the civil 
servants; but the examiners weie paid officers, in which lespect, however, a change 
was proposed when I left India 

638. Aie you aware what was the ground of the abolition of piofessorships in 
the College at Calcutta? — Chiefly because the advantage denved from them did 
not appear equivalent to the expense 

639. The systems at Calcutta and Madras not being the same, are you aware 
whether any different lesult was produced in the education of the young men at the 
two different establishments ? — I am not sufficiently acquainted with Madras to say 
what the result was there. 

640. What has been the plan pursued at Bombay ? — At Bombay, I believe, 
the Government make no piovision tor instruclion in the languages, except requning 
the knowledge as a condition ot piomotion in the service. 

641. There being no such institution at Bombay, should you say that either at 
Calcutta or Madias any supenor advantage ovei Bombay was telt from the exist- 
ence ot those establishments? — I should think no sufficient advantage to justify 
any material expense; of course some tacility must have been afforded by the assist- 
ance of English gentlemen in aid ot the native teachers. 

642 Was It not found at Calcutta that the civil servants were very generally 
involved in debt?' — A great number weie. 

643 To what cause do you attiibute that? — Perhaps the main cause was the 
facility ot their getting money ; and as they were veiy young men, they could not well 
be expected to be very piudent Their being allowed to remain at Calcutta, though 
idle, was a cause of the debt being aggravated, the capital affording more facility 
and greater temptation to expense than remoter districts. 

044. Did not the facility of obtaining money aiise very materially from the cer- 
tain prospects which it was supposed that all young men arriving as writers there 
must have of civil piomotion? — I should imagine so, ceitainly 

645. Is there any couise of study specially applicable to India, except the study 
of the languages ? — I am not aware of anything else Formerly, I may remark, 
theie was, I believe, no institution in England in which lectures were given m the 
science of political economy ; and law, and history, and the science ot government 
were not, I apprehend, much attended to m tlie geneial course of education. Still 
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less; vva& it usual to direct the attention of young men to the information necessary 
to a knowledge of India and its inhabitants. But nevertheless I see no cause to 
conclude that, if there weie no college for civil seivants, all that they ought to 
acquire might not be gotelsewheie 

646. Do you not think that as much knowledge might be acquired in India of 
the native languages in about six months as during the whole time they are at 
Heitlord ? — Geneially I do not think it desirable that gentlemen destined toi India 
should attend much to its languages in England ; they can acquire them with so 
much greater facility m the countiy when living among the people. 

647. Do you not think that the best couise of education for a young man in 
India IS that which would in England qualify him to fill any high public office as a 
statesman^ — Yes; at the same time I should think that the study of Sanscrit, 
it that language can be acquired without sacrificing the more important object of 
acquiring European knowletlge, would be useful, as it opens almost the whole of the 
Hindoo dialects of India. 

648. You w'ould give the students some instruction in languages in England ^ — 
1 should like them to study the Sanscrit, though I consider the question of lan- 
guages to be one of inlerior importance, in so far as the education in England is 
conceined. 

649. The best education for an English gentleman would be the best for the 
Company’s seivice? — With the diffeience that aiises out of the necessity of learn- 
ing languages, of which the acquisition would be a meie matter of cuiiosity in an 
English gentleman. 

050. Does it appear to you that their early distubution thiough the seveial pro- 
vinces and chief places in India after their ai rival, would enable them moie speedily 
and more efiectually to acquire the several languages of the country than tlieir 
being confined together in the expensive city of Calcutta ? — I think it would he 
decidedly an impioveinent to send them to stations selected chiefly with reference 
to the character of the individual officers employed there. Ido not think tlieie 
would be any difficulty m making such a selection, and getting the local ofliceis at 
many of the stations to exeicise (as friends, not at masteis) all that gencial bujicr- 
vision ovei the young men which would be lequiied. By such a plan then* studies 
would be as much facilitated, and their good conduct better ensured than could 
be done by a collegiate institution in Calcutta. 

651. In Calcutta I presume they can make little or no proficiency in acquiiin;i: 
any of the different vernacular languages of the country ’ — There is no want of 
facilities if they choose to make use of them. In general I think they do not 
acquire much readiness in conversation, though theie have been some who have 
done so It depends a good deal on their mode of life. The mass of the popu- 
lation of the town speak Bengalese, and many, with almost all our seivants, con- 
veise v\ith us in Hindostaneo. 

652. Does It appear to you that the present plan of nominating those who are 
to become the future civil servants of the Company in the East, is calculated to 
secure the qualifications necessaiy for the discharge of the important functions they 
are to be called to? — The plan of nomination goes only to secuie qualifications a 
hitle better than the oidinaiy average of gentlemen of the same lank, and as 

every 
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every office held by a civilian, at least every office that ought to be filled by gen- 
tlemen deputed to India, is one of importance, I conceive that any plan which 
gives India only such an average of talent, must be considered to be defective. It 
has certainly produced men ot much talent, and the highest class of offices may 
be probably well filled, there being few , but looking to the gieatmassof offices, 
which are also very highly important to the well-being of the people, since eveiy 
judge and eveiy collector exercises an iixipoitanl influence on their comfort, I think 
the system has not been such as to send out to India a body of men fit to exer- 
cise, as It IS desii able they should be exercised, the functions that belong to the 
civil service. 

653 Under the existing system is not the patronage exercised in this respect 
by the individual Directors considered to be their private patronage, their re- 
muneration for whatever tiouble the duties ot their situation may have imposed 
upon them, and is subject to no public responsibility ^ — As far as I know, the 
case is so. 

C54. That being so, must it not nececsaiily happen that their selections aie 
very much influenced by those piivate feelings of affection and connection which 
are common to all mankind ^ — It cei tainly is so ; and the appointments, I imagine, 
have always been avowedly made under the influence of such motives 

655. How then can you be disposed to say that such a system would be likely 
to ensure a qualification little better than the oidinary average of gentlemen of the 
same lank? — My notion is, that the chance of success m India, tiie prospect at 
least of rising to the highest offices there, depending much on the qualifications of 
the individual, the value of aii appointment to a man of talent is much higher 
than to an inferior man. The consequence, I conceive, must be a desiie on the 
pait of those who distribute the pationage, to seek among persons standing to 
them in the same lelation, those who aie likely to make the best use of the ap- 
pointments they give ; and that they will consequently, among any considerable 
number ot individuals in whose piospects they have the same inteiest, select the 
most talented Something should be allowed tor the qualifications required as a 
condition of appointment ; but to that I should not attach much importance. I 
believe, however, that there has been, independently of other considerations, 
a general desiie on the pait of the Directors to send men vvho would do them 
honour, and that motive, though I do not imagine it can operate to prevent pie- 
dominance of private feeling, I have no doubt gives a salutary direction to the 
f’oice of private feeling. 

656. Would theie not be advantageous results, at least in an equal degiee, fioni 
any system that might be devised of appointing to the situation through tlie means 
of public competition ?■ — I should think that by competition a much higher average 
qualification might be obtained. 

657. However distinguished we know' many of the civil servants of the Com- 
pany to have been m their caieer in India, should you say that, for the general 
mass of offices to be supplied, there was a sufficient room for a selection in India 
on the part of those m whom the appointment rests in England ? — I think not. 
1 think we have many judges and collectors inferior to what w'ould be if there was a 
fuller scope of selection in India, or competition for enteimg the service in England. 
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6.58. Does it appear to you necessary to provide civil seivants fiom home to fill 
all the offices now held by that class of functionaries, or could you suggest any 
limitation? — I think too many civilians have been employed in India, and that it 
would be extremely desiiable to substitute in many cases the agency of natives for 
Europeans, subject to European control. 

C59. So long as tbe leinuneration of those w'ho discharge the duties now exer- 
cised by the Directois of the East-India Company, consists in this patronage, must 
not there be a tendency to counteract any plan that goes to devolve these functions 
upon natives? — I think the Directois must be raoie than men if they consider 
without prejudice any plan that goes to depiive them of so valuable a patronage. 

660 What check at present exists for regulating the supply of writers to the 
demand ; is it altogether at the discretion of the Directors themselves? — I believe 
it depends on the application of the Indian government , whethei that rule has 
been practically applied, I cannot say. 

661 Do you happen to know whether theie are at this period a great number 
of civil servants unemployed at the several piesidencies, and w’hether, notwith- 
standing that circumstance, new appointments have been made this year ? — I be- 
lieve then- aie supernumerary servants in India, and I have heard generally that new 
apoointments have been recently made m England. 

662. You stated that a cei tain number of civil servants w'ere unemployed ; do 
you know what proportion the nurnbei of servants so unemployed bears to the 
w'hole number of seivants on the geneial establishment of tbe Company? — Ido 
not lemember the precise number, 

663. Do you know whether such non-empIo\ment of the .servants of the 
Company at the several piesidencies arises fiom a reduction of the establishment, 
or from any misconduct on the part of individuals, or fiom their unfitness for 
active duty? — I believe it arises almost entiiely horn <1 reduction of offices, but 
paitly from too many having been sent out, 

664. In a country all the supeiioi offices of which aie filled by Europeans, 
whose nnmbei cannot, if deficient, be leinfoiced and supplied in a less interval of 
time than a year, is it not desirable that tbeic should be a fund of Euiopeans occa- 
sionally unemployed, in the lespective pi esidencie"!, whose services may be applicable 
on such occasional emergencies'? — I think not Tlieie aie in most offices assistants 
who can be removed tempoianly into a bigbei office, without anyseiious incon- 
venience, and I consider it to be extiernely unadvisable, both on tbe score of 
expense, and on the scoie of individual happiness, that EugliBii gentlemen should 
be kept in India not actively emploj’ed. To have any number out of employ is 
a great evil. 

565. You stated that you believed the supply from England to be regulated by 
the demand made by the local government ; aie you aware that at different periods 
the respective governments have tiansmitted formal representations requiring more 
and more servants in the military or civil employment to be sent out; as, for 
instance, on the settlement of tlie Mahrattu war ? — I have no doubt they have fre- 
quently stated the want of servants. 

666. And that, in consequence, the patronage of Directors of the East-India 
Company was-eithei enlarged or diminished, according to such local demand? — I 
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presume that has been the case to a considerable extent, though, as I said befoie, 

I spoke lather of the rule than of its piactical opeiation No very strict rule has, 

I imagine, been observed, though certainly, in general, the extent of the patronage 
of the Directois, in respect to tlie civil seivice, has chiefly depended on the represen- 
tation of the local government as to the nece.ssity or otheiwjse of appointing wi iters. 

667. You said the patronage of the Direttois is exercised without any public 
responsibility, are 3-011 awaie ot any greater re>ponsibility attaching to the Diiectors 
111 their nomination of young men to the public service in India, than attaches to 
the King’s Government at home in their employment, either of officeis in the civil 
seivice at home, or in the diplomatic seivice abroad, or in the aimy or navy of 
England ? — No , I should imagine the King’s Ministeis, in introducing young men 
to office, exeicise their pationage veiy much in the same way as the Directors. 

668 Are you aware that in the selection of servants for the East-India Com- 
pany, the Directois are bound to select such individuals as may have shown them- 
selves duly qualified, accoiding to certain tests prescribed by Act of Parliament? 
— lam aware of certain tests being lequiied, but I do not consider those tests to 
operate at all to secui e the necesaar} talent. 

669. The question is whethei they do not interpose a difficulty in the exercise 
of the pationage of the East India Company, which difficulty is not interposed 
in the case of the patronage ol the Crown ? — I do not think that they have practi- 
cally operated to interpose any mateiial difficulty. 

670. In point of tact, does public opinion in any way operate in the appoint- 
ment ot the young men to these situations, or aie even the names of the young 
men sent out to India known to the public of this countiy — 1 imagine not 

671. Aie not the establishments, civil and military, at home, matteis of notoiietv 
exactly as large 01 as limited as those establishments m the East India Company ? 
—I am not quite sure that I understand that question. 

672. The question lefers to the hist introduction of young men to the civil ser- 
vice of the Crown in England, and the civil seivice of the East India Company in 
India. The appointments of cleik.s in public offices in England are not notified to 
the public at any time in any official manner; it is understood they are communi- 
cated to the public indirectly by the woiks of piivate individuals in the annual 
calendctis. is any greater or less notoiiety given to the appointment of young men 
to the civil service of India, on then fiist being sent out? — No, I believe the two 
classes stand in that respect alike. 

673 Are the cleiks in the public offices m England the body of persons fi cm 
whom functionaries, discharging the highest political, financial, diplomatic, and other 
civil functions in the State, can alone be selected? — I believe not; but I really 
cannot speak to the point, excepting very generally. 

674. Might not a selection made by competition, while it raised the standard of 
talent, lower the standard of birth , and would you not be likely to get persons 
whom the Company would not approve of ?— -I should not be apprehensive of that 
consequence; but the point is deserving of attention. 

675 Would it not be extremely difficult, in the piesent tendency of public 
feeling, to impose restrictions on the question of biith — Certainly, if the plan were 
otherwise one of perlectly open competition. 
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■ " 676. Are the supernumeraiy civil seivants out of employment m receipt of 

' allowances fiom the Company in India? — They all get what is called the allowance 

Iloh Mackenzie, of Civil sei vants out of employ. 

Esq 677. Practically, what security against incapacity does the present system afford ; 

though a man is a very incapable servant, from his having been nominated a writer, 
does he not as a matter of course get into tlie receipt of public pay' — There are 
one or two cases in which writers have been lately sent home, chie6y on account of 
idleness ; and there is now a rule established in Bengal, that if they do not acquire 
a competent knowledge of the languages within two years, they will be sent to 
England. If they attain the qualification in respect to language, I do not think 
there is any other incapacity that would practically keep them out of office. 

678. Do you happen to know, that prior to this rule there were instances of indi- 
viduals remaining four, five and six years at the charge of the Company in India, 
without being able to attain the modicum of qualitication in language which is 
required ? — Thei e were instances of their remaining several years, but I do not 
remember the number. 

679. Do you considei the patronage exercised in India by the local government 
as very superior in its amount and importance to the pationage at present exer- 
cised by the Directors of the East-India Company m the appointment of young 
men to the situation of wiitcis? — I am not prepared to weigh the one against the 
other; they are both very important ; but it the question w'ere confined to the 
civil seivice, my experience would lead me to say, that the Governor Geneial’s 
patronage is ot small value, scarcely equivalent to the annoyance of having to 
decide on contending claims. 

680. Take the patronage geneially? — Still I cannot weigh the one against the 
other, 

681. Does not llie patronage exercised in India itself, foim a very large portion 
of the geneial patronage of India '‘—It is ceitainly very considerable. 

682. Would not the introduction ot a system of appointment to the situation ol 
w liters by public competition tend very much to ahiidge the amount of lioine 
patronage^ — Certainly. Indeed, as 1 ui.deistand the plan, 1 should suppose it to 
exclude from pationage all offices appointed by competition, it the competition is to 
he perfectly free 

683 You have stated also that the introduction ot a system ot appointment ot 
natives to situations in India would tend also to abiidge the necessity ot so large an 
amount of home patronage ? — Yes 

684. In these two events, would it, in your opinion, be a matter of necessity 
that a body should be instituted tor the sole purpose ot exercising wliatever amount 
ot home pationage might still remain? — No; i should think the home pationage 
might be so limited as to render it quite unnecessary to have a body specially 
appointed for its distiibution ; it of course must rest somewhere. 

685 In the event of the amount ot patronage being thus limited, and it being 
necessary to place that amount in the hands ot some persons in England, con- 
sidering the nature of the wliole case, with legaid to the interest of India as well as 
wifh regard to the interest of the public in England, what vvould you conceive to 
be the best scheme to adopt under such circumstances' — I confess my impression 

IS, 
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is, that if the government of England and its colonies be administered on principles 
of strict economy, it will, as far as concerns the immediate interests of this country, 
be lather a desirable thing to give the King’s Government the home patronage of 
India ; for I should rather apprehend, tliat with a strictly economical system of 
administiation, the King’s Goveinment will scarcely be stiong enough without 
some such addition to its patronage. Supposing, therefore, economy to be enforced, 
and all improper interference in the pationage of India pi evented, I should think 
the increase of the patronage of the King’s Government to the extent implied in 
the question, to be on the whole an advantage. This I arn aware is not likely to 
be a popular notion •, and if it should be thought objectionable to give the patronage 
to the King’s Government, I should imagine it could be easily disposed of other- 
wise civil appointments might be given to the Univeisities or other bodies, as has 
been more than once proposed ; the principle of competition being largely, if not 
exclusively, followed As to military appointments, I see no reason why they 
should not be sold , I mean cadetships. 

686. You have stated, that with regard to the domestic interests of England, 
you could view without apprehension the Indian patronage being vested m the 
King’s Government ; what effect do you think such an arrangement would have on 
the good government of India ? — I should imagine, if the system of service and pro- 
motion in India be continued unchanged, it would have no immediate effect on the 
government of India. I see no reason to think the King’s Ministers would appoint 
better men than the Directois, on the other hand, I see no reason for imagining 
that they would appoint worse. If, however, the King’s Government weie to be 
subject to no coiitiol in the general administration of India, and could turn it to 
purposes of patronage, I should then apprehend greater abuse than I conceive is 
likely to occur under the present system 

687. Has It ever occurred to you to say what you think would be the best system 
of patronage ^ — As far as the civil service is concerned, I think the plan of competi- 
tion at public seminaries w'ould be a gi eat improvement. It was, I believe, acted 
upon by Mr. Wynn. I am not aware of any better plan. 

688. In any case, you'conlemplate a considerable leduction of patronage, and at 
the same time the introduction of a large economy by tlie employment of natives in 
a great variety of capacities in which they are now not employed^ — Yes, I think 
the number of offices held by Euiopeans may be immediately abridged to a con- 
siderable extent, and gradually still further. The principle I should adopt, as 
regards the civil seivice, is to send no more men to India than is necessaiy for 
maintaining the supremacy of England and for securing good goveinment to India, 
and I believe that in the ordinary administration of the country good goveinment to 
India is best to be secured by employing the natives in all details Thus, I con- 
ceive that the judge of a district should be regarded as the governor of a distiict, 
and, subject to his control, the decision of individual cases should rest almost solely 
with the natives themselves. It seems unreasonable to expect that a few English 
gentlemen can otherwise do much towards giving the people a government much 
better than they could give themselves. Our main business must be to check mis- 
conduct in those we employ, and to prevent the strong from tyrannising over the 
weak 5 and although, while w'e hold our power over India, we must, by a system of 
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appeal, control the administration of justice, yet the cognizance of all cases in the 
first instance might, I conceive, at a very early period, if not immediately, be vested 
in the hands of natives. 

689. Are you awaie what proportion of native functionaries are now employed 
in the province of Benares, and what proportion of Europeans? — Of European dis- 
trict officers there are m the four districts of that province four European judges, 
two of whom are also magistrates ; and two districts have separate magistrates, 
—■four collectois, four registrars, and, if the complement be full, four assistants. 
On the present system the full establishment of European functionaries is ordinarily 
four , there is a very large body of native subordinates. 

Ggo. Can you state to the Committee the average number of natives employed 
in respect to the four chiefs whom you now mention as being Europeans ?• — I do 
not recollect the precise number ; they are very numerous, and vary in different 
districts. I can, however, get the information and furnish it hereafter. 

6gi. Slate to the Committee what, from your experience, is the capacity of the 
natives of India generally for civil employment'^ — I think generally they are exceed- 
ingly acute as men of business, and very industrious. 

692. Will you state what has been done towards promoting the education of the 
natives of India since the last charter? — The government has established the fol- 
lowing new colleges or academies one in Calcutta, for the Hindoos, one in Delhi, 
and another in Agra, foi both Moslems and Hindoos The old Moslem College at 
Calcutta has been very much refoimed, and the study of English latteily intro- 
duced into It. The same course has been followed in regard to the old Hindoo 
College at Benares : all being now efficiently superintended and supplied with 
books. It has a so established a few schools in other parts of the country ; and 
other seminaries, established by individuals, have been aided by it. 

693. Do you mean Europeans or natives — Partly both. In Calcutta, the 
Vidyalaya, which IS an Hindoo academy foi the insti action ot natives in English, 
was chiefly established by natives. It has been aided by government, and a large 
share in its direction has been latteily taken by Mr Horace Playman Wilson, 
who IS junior member and secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction, and 
to that It mainly owes its success. The other schools whicli have been established 
eithei by individuals or by societies, have been aided chiefly with books ; and sup- 
poit has been given to an association called the School-book Society. For a 
detail of what has been done by government in the w ay ot education, I beg to refer 
the Committee to the reports ot the Committee of Public Insti uctioii, who are 
required annually to submit to the government a statement of everything of import- 
ance regarding the institutions with which it interferes ; and these repoi ts iviil con- 
vey to the Committee more precise and accurate information than I can give. The 
resolution of govei nraent appointing the Committee of Public Instruction was passed 
in the year 1823; and there are periodical repoits of the Committee, giving a full 
explanation of everything that has been done since. 

694. Prior to the year 1813 seveial of these institutions had been founded 
by natives themselves ? — The colleges I mentioned as existing previously were 
established by the British Government. That at Benares was established by 
Mr. Jonathan Duncan, and endowed out of the surplus revenue of the province ; 

the 
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the college at Fort William was established by Mr. Hastings, and endowed with 
certain lands in the vicinity of Calcutta. Both had been left chiefly to native 
management, and very little attended to. 

695 Are you aware wtiat interval elapsed subsequently to the piovision of the 
Act of 1813, before any measmes were taken to apply any pait of the funds as 
diiected out of the surplus of the teintonal revenue? — It was not till 1823 that 
the govei nment adopted any fixed scheme for the promotion of native education. 
It had previously afforded assistance to particular institutions, and also attended to 
the impiovement of the two colleges at Calcutta and Benares. Before 1823 I do 
not think they had any assured conviction of having a surplus revenue, and the pro- 
priety of adopting some general scheme for the promotion of the education of the 
natives was lecognized on the fiist occasion on vyhich the question of disposing of 
a surplus revenue w'as formally discussed. This was at the time when Mr. Adam 
was Governor General, immediately after the termination of the administration of 
Lord Hastings Before that period the government could not well reckon with 
confidence on a surplus, and events have shown that they reckoned much too sau- 
guinely on that occasion. 

696. Do you lecollect what was about the teintorial revenue drawn from India 
at that period ? — I think, about 20,000,000/ 

697. And what sum has the government since appropriated to the purpose of 
native education ?— In Bengal a lac of rupees was placed at the disposal of the 
committee of education, in addition to the funds already belonging to the existing 
institutions. 

698. Aie you aware whether the Government of England make any and what 
piovision for the education of the people of England? — I am not aware of any 
charge on the geneial revenues of England foi purposes of education in that part 
of the United Kingdom. 

699. Do you conceive the two cases to be in any way parallel ? — No ; I con- 
sider the distinction to be, that the people of England govern themselves and educate 
themselves ; the people of India are governed by the English 

700. The native government of India, which preceded the Biitish Government, 
established ceitain institutions of a charitable kind, paitly for the relief of sickness, 
and partly for instruction , have these institutions been maintained by the Biitish 
Government ? — I believe that all endowments which existed when we acquired the 
country, weie maintained , but in the Bengal piovinces theic w'ere few, if any, that 
could pioperly be called institutions established by the goveinment for the purpose 
of instruction. Paiticular Brahmins and othei learned men frequently had allow- 
ances on the condition of communicating instiuction these have been continued 
where the grant of the former government appealed to be perpetual j w'here the 
grant w'as peisonal, it has ordinarily lapsed with the death of the party. I do not 
now lemember, within the Bengal presidency, more than one institution for educa- 
tion established under the pi eceding goveinment, which has come to our notice. 

701. In addition to that one, you have already stated that Mr. Hastings founded 
one institution, and Mr. Duncan another, and that the Government have contributed 
to the maintenance of other institutions piior to the year 1823, when they established 
a formal system for carrying into eflect the Act confirming the last chaiter^ — Yes. 
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702. With a view to the more general identification of the natives with the govefn- 
tnent of India, do you consider that the more general extension of the English 
language is highly desirable ? — Yes, I think it is very desirable, 

703 Has such extension been upon the whole, in your opinion, hitherto dis- 
couraged or encouraged by the goveinment of India? — Latterly it has been an 
object in all the government institutions to introduce instruction in the English 
language. 

704. Systematically? — Yes, latterly; I do not think the same policy had been 
previously pursued. There is a paper, written by the late Mr. Charles Grant, 
which was, I believe, printed by the Committee of Parliament on the occasion of 
the last charter, and which contains many important suggestions on the subject, 
submitted by him to the Government as far back I think as 1793 ; but his views 
were not acted upon. Of late years it has been the policy, or rather the desire, of 
the Government to extend the English language. 

705 But have they taken any active measures for giving effect to that desire ? — 
Not until subsequently to the establishment of the education committee in Bengal. 

706, Is not the language in which the proceedings of the courts ofjustice are con- 
ducted, the Persian language, a language almost as foreign to the natives of India as 
the English language itself? — Peisian cannot, in any part of the provinces belonging 
to the Bengal presidency, be said to be almost as foreign to the natives as English. 
In Bengal Proper, indeed, it is I believe unknown to the great bulk of the people, 
I mean of those who read and write; but theie in the lower courts the proceedings 
are held in the Bengalese language, and the regulations are translated into that lan- 
guage. In Bahar, and in the Western Provinces, most men, whether Mussulmen 
or Hindoos, of any pretence to education, understand Persian ; and although it be 
unknown to the great bulk of the people, who aie agiiculturists following the 
plough, and do not read or write at all, speaking only their local dialect, still the 
Persian is'known to a gieat multitude of persons, not only in the chief towns, but 
throughout the country. 

707, Should you say that the Persian was as familiar to the people of India as 
the French may be to the people of England ?~Much more so in the w'estern pro- 
vinces of the Bengal presidency. Almost eveiy public officer with a monthly 
salary of 30 s. or upwards, knows it, I believe, enough fot the purposes of business ; 
and the same may be said of the majority of all classes who can read and write at 
all, excepting probably the mercantile classes, many of whom, though possessed of 
great wealth, do not undeistand Persian, I should therefore conceive that a know- 
ledge of Persian descends much lower in society ni Hindostan, than a knowledge 
of Flench in England, though it is larely spoken. 

708, The pioceedings aie conducted through interpreters?- — Not generally ; the 
examinations are actually conducted in the common language of conversation, the 
Persian is only used for record. 

709, In your opinion would it be possible gradually to introduce the English 
language into the proceedings of the courts of justice in India ? —I think it might be 
done gradually, if the attainment were made a condition of promotion in the ser- 
vice. In Bengal the natives are generally anxious and willing to learn it. 

710. Explain 
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710. Explain lo the Committee what you understand by the gradual alteration 
of a language in judicial proceedings ? — 1 understand that the change should be 
made district by distiict. 

711. Then complete and absolute in any one district at a given period^ — Yes. 

712. Is not every regulation of the government translated into the native lan- 
guage of the district in which it may be promulgated ^ — No. In Bengal we have a 
translation into Bengalese, for the use of the people in that province : the Persian 
translation is the only one that the natives of the other provinces have. The regu- 
lations used formerly to be translated into Hindostanee, but the translation was 
found to be less intelligible to the people generally than the Peisian. In fact the 
language of the body of the population varies so much in different parts of the 
Upper Provinces, and, from want of schools and books, is so little settled, that it 
would be extremely difficult to translate the regulations into any language that 
w’ould be understood there, unless a separate translation were made for every dis- 
trict, if even then. But, practically speaking, I believe the Persian regulations are 
accessible to as many people in those provinces as Acts of Parliament are m 
England. The men of business read Persian, and the rest of the people, when 
their rights are affetted, ascertain through thenri the bearing of our regulations. 
And so I suppose it is with the laws of most countries. 

713. Does theie exist on the part of the natives a disposition to become 
acquainted with the English language, or otherwise? — I think on the Bengal 
side of India there exists a very strong disposition , indeed it has been very 
strongly evinced both at Ag'’a and Delhi, which may be considered the most 
remote of the chief towns of the provinces under Bengal. 

714. Have you any doubt that the distribution of pi izes for education, and the 
making, in some measuie, the acquisition of the English language a condition of 
preferment and employment to the natives, would be such a stimulus as would 
tend rapidly to spread the language through the Indian empire? — No doubt its 
extension would be greatly promoted by any prefei ence being given to those who 
had acquired it. 

715. Are the Committee to undei stand that you think there is a reasonable pro- 
bability under any circumstances of the English language being at all generally 
diffused throughout any part of our dominions in India, and becoming in any 
degree knowm to the great body of the community ' — I think the chance depends 
very much on the number of Europeans who may reside in the country. I do not 
think the thing hopeless, though time is of course lequired for such a change. A 
knowledge of English is rapidly extending in Calcutta and the villages adjoining ; 
and that the natives will nowhere object to the acquisition of English, may perhaps 
be infeired from the ciicumstance that the young Rajah of Bhurtpoor, of his own 
motion, at least with the free consent of those about him, had commenced the study 
of English before I left India, upon the avowed ground that the supreme govern- 
ment being English, it was reasonable that he, a Hindoo prince, if required to 
acqune a language foreign to his state, should select the language of the existing 
supreme power, iil pieference to the Persian language of the Mogul court. 

716. Do you not considei it as lather a refined mode of flattery, to acquire the 
English language? — I have no doubt it was thought that the proposition would be 
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an agreeable one But it has been acted upon ; and I should look to such influ- 
ences as one means at least of extending a knowledge of the language. 

717. Are you aware of any instance in history of an European language being 
introduced into the courts of justice of an oriental nation? — I am not immediately 
prepared to say what the practice of the Gieek and Roman empires was in regard 
to their oriental provinces , ray impression is, that their languages were introduced 
largely into Asia, 

71 A Do you think theie is any danger m an attempt on the part of Govern- 
ment to introduce the English language into the pioceedings of a court of justice, 
and would it excite apprehensions that it was preparatory to further changes in 
circumstances that are fieculiar to the religion or customs and habits of the native 
population? — No, I think not 

710. Do you not think that the attempt to alter the form of dress in 1809, was 
one of the pnncipal causes of the disturbance that took place in the native army? — 
I believe that had some effect. 

720 Would you not considei the settling of capitalists m India, with a view to 
the extension of commerce, a means of very much facilitating the introduction of 
English generally ? — I think the diffusion of English depends greatly on the number 
of English settlers. 

721. Ate you awate whether the Tartar government of China has ever intro- 
duced their own language into the judicial proceedings of that empire? — I believe 
not 

722. Do you not consider that the natives would consider the intioduction of 
EnghsI) rather as the introduction of the language of one set of conquerois for the 
language of another — I do not think that notion would cross their minds. But 
if the intioduction of the English weie so effected as to cause any seiious incon- 
venience to the people, or suddenly to throw out of employment any large class, 
there would, I should imagine, be great discontent , and in all cases of discontent 
in India, there is danger of its taking a duection towards their religion. 

723 Do you think that English can ever be intioduced by the interfeience of 
Goveinment, and is there any likelihood of theie ever being such an intercourse 
between the English and the natives as to enable tlicm to acqmie it familiarly?-— 
I think It may be gradually introduced, and that the inteifeience of Government 
may essentially piomote Us introduction In propoition as Englishmen and their 
children are abundant, the introduction of the language will be facilitated I think 
at the present moment there would probably be no difficulty in introducing the use 
of English into the subui bs court of Calcutta. 

724. Do you contemplate at any period such a number of English residing 
generally m India as to enable the natives to acquit c the English language? — 
I think that in the piovince of Bengal Propei the number of persons speaking Eng- 
lish may be expected at no distant period to be considei able. 

725. Is tlieic at piesent any considerable number of natives in Calcutta who 
speak and write the language fluently — There is a considerable number of per- 
sons who write and speak the English language extremely well ; and the students 
of the Vidyalaya have indeed shown an astonishing proficiency in language, 
writing it, many of them, with puiity quite equal to that shown by lads of the 

same 
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same age at an English school. The exercises to which I immediately refer, I was 
assured had been written by them without any assistance, and they were excellent 
compositions. 

7s 6. Of course any introduction of the English language into the courts of jus- 
tice could only be contingent upon a long and established introduction of the lan- 
guage into the general education of the country? — I think it should be contingent 
upon its becoming general, or nearly so, among the educated classes ; but in so far 
as the Persian language is used, I conceive that whenever English becomes 
known to the educated classes in a degree at all equal to that in which that 
language is now known, it should then be substituted for it. In Bengal Proper, 
for instance, the Persian being a comparatively foreign language, a much less gene- 
ral extension of English would justify the superseding of Persian in the offices in 
which it IS now used, by English, than in the othei provinces where Persian is more 
generally known. Independently, however, of its general introduction, there are 
particular situations held by natives, in which it has been suggested that a know- 
ledge of English should be lequiied, being in the fiist instance made a title of pre- 
ference. Thus, attached to every court, theie is an officer called the Government 
Pleader, who manages the government suits. Many of the pleaders are now edu- 
cated at the college in Calcutta , and the young men have expressed themselves 
decidedly that their study of English must depend on its comparative utility with 
the study of Arabic, as a means of getting on in life. Now if the government 
pleadeis, who have to communicate with the English officers on all matters relating 
to the public law'suits, many of which require a reference to English papeis, were 
appointed on account of their knowledge of English, the arrangement would be a 
convenient one , and a considerable step w'ould be made m the encouragement of 
the study, without interfering with the inteiests of any one. That measure alone 
would probably have no small effect m extending the knowledge of the English 
language. In the same way, in the revenue and other departments, Government 
might, in appointing to pai ticular offices, give a preference to those who knew English, 
and so gradually introduce into the countiy a great many natives acquainted with 
our language. For every office to which the knowledge of English gave an open- 
ing, we should have numerous candidates studying the language , and in that way, 
I think, without anything like compulsion, or an interference at all offensive, the 
Government might promote it greatly. 

727. Have you considered the necessity of the maintenance of the present 
system of licensing individuals, in older to permit their residence in India? — Yes 

728. What IS your opinion of the necessity of such a regulation, and to what 
extent might it be salely abolished ? — As far as Bengal Proper is concerned I see 
no reason for any lestnction. I should extend the observation to the whole of the 
provinces subject to the Bengal presidency ; nor, as far as I know of Madias, am I 
immediately aware of any necessity for restriction there. I should think that on 
the Bombay side of India theie may in seveial places be more ground for restric- 
tion, the country having been recently acquired, the Mahrattas being a conquered 
people, w'hereas xn the othei paits of India we have generally displaced govern- 
ments nearly as strange to the people as omselves ; and the leading men of the 
community in those recent acquisitions have, I apprehend, their position and their 
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notions much more extensively derived from preceding governments than is the 
casein the older provinces of Bengal. I think, however, that it would not be 
advisable to , throw open the whole of India, nor indeed any presidencv, without 
leaving some discretion to the local government, to be exercised, of course, subject 
to revision from home ; but as tar as Bengal is concerned, I should not apprehend 
the necessity ot any restrictions. 

729. As the law now stands is not every British subject, whatever amount of 
capital he may have embarked in the country, liable to depoitation at the arbitiary 
pleasure of the government of the piesidency in which he resides^ — He may cer- 
tainly be removed by an order of the government if he is not licensed, or if he 
stays after his license is cancelled ; but I should scarcely say he is liable to 
be removed at the arbitrary pleasure of the government: he is indeed liable to be 
removed whenever in the judgment of the governor his removal is necessary. 

730 Is there any othei limit to the exercise of that power than the judgment 
and discretion of the individual invested with it? — No ; and his responsibility for the 
act to the authorities at home, and to his country generally. 

731. But would his responsibility in any way diminish the injury to the indi- 
vidual, who having embarked his capital in the country, had been sent home? — Not 
unless the individual can get damages, which I apprehend can haidly ever be 
expected. 

732. In what way would you propose that that power should be qualified or 
limited ? — 1 he qualification that has suggested itself to me is, that it should be exer- 
cised as a legislative act. I mean that tlie oidmaiy operation of the law should be 
against the exercise of any such power, but that theGovei nor General in council should 
have authority to pass an act suspending the ordinary operation of the law, and 
directing the removal of any European, whose piesence might be deemed danger- 
ous, and that no European should be depoited, unless by legal sentence of a court, 
without the formality and the discussion which would of course precede the passing 
of such a law ; but I do not think that the power could altogether be taken aw'ay 
from the local government. 

733. When you speak of the local government, do you mean the subordinate 
presidencies as well as the government of Bengal ? — My notion is, that the subor- 
dinate governments should not legislate without the pievious sanction of the 
Governor General Probably in some cases the Euiopean proposed to be sent home 
might prefer aw’aiting the judgment of the home authorities, under restraint: in 
that case I should think his claim to stay m the country ought to be allowed ; it 
being left to the discretion ot the governor to place him under such restraint as 
would obviate the danger apprehended fronji his presence, and pi event him from 
any acts likely to occasion danger. The main thing wanted to prevent the risk ot 
abuse, seems to be to give formality to the act, that it may be deliberately con- 
sidered, and ihat the party may have full opjiortunity of stating all he may desire to 
have stated as cause why he should not be deported. 

734. Do you contemplate the probability of any case of extreme danger 
arising from the continuance of an individual under such circumstances, that 
is to say, under restraint, in the count! y> until his case can have been reported 
home, and the sanction of the authorities at home to his deportation received ? 
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Hiore solemn than it it be a mere ordinary executive order. 

735. From the high and confidential situations you held, is it possible that any 
such acts of deportation could have occurred during your employment without your 
knowledge ^—1 should think not; on the deportation of any person of considera- 
tion 1 should certainly have known it 

736 During the time you were secretary to the Government, is it possible any 
such cd'-e could have occurred, whether of peisons of consideiation or otherwise, 
without your knowledge^ — Instances may have occuired lu which destitute Euro- 
peans, or persons reported by the police, were sent home, of which I knew 
nothing. All cases of deportation from state necessity must, I think, have come to 
my knowledge 

737. Tlie former questions have had reference to deportation from alleged state 
necessity? — I should imagine I must have known all that so occuired. 

738. State to the Committee the actual number of depoitations during the time 
of your connection with the government of Fort William^ — I only remember two 
during 15 yeais. 

739. Are the Committee to understand that the powers of the Governor General, 
or ot the goveinois in the seveial presidencies, to deport individuals within their 
respective governments, is sirailai to that vested in the Secreta>’y of State by the old 
Alien Act, with respect to foreigners? — I apprehend very much so. 

740. In both instances the exercise of the power being subject to the general 
responsibility which a public man owes to his country? — I apprehend so. 

741. Under the administiation of Loid Wellesley, weretheie not instances of 
foieign adventurers, not fi oin England, appearing in the Deccan and other parts 
ot India, whom it was necessary, tor the safety of the Butish interests, to remove 
from that country?—! am not awaie of the paiticulars, but I piesume that when 
the French otficeis weie removed from the armies of native princes, they w'eie 
generally ordered to proceed to Europe. Some of the French officers who left the 
Mahratta service indeed settled in Bengal, and the same may have happened at 
Fort St. George. 

742. Do you or not conceive that a greater power must be left to the executive 
government, considenng the nature of the empire m India, than would be fairly 
claimed or exercised by the English Government at home? — Ceitainly a much 
greater power. 

743. Do yoti think it necessary that the Government in India should have a more 
summaiy powei of removing natives of other European nations than it should have 
to remove British subjects ? — I should object to the summary exercise of any such 
pow'er. But it would be sufficient, I think, to require a solemn legislative act in 
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— I can scarcely contemplate such a case. The necessity of deportation, without 
sanction from home, seems chiefly to arise from the difficulty of placing an 
European under any lestraint without great injury to his health : yet the privilege 
of staying might in some cases be important ; and if he chose to remain on the spot, 
there would, I think, be little chance of his being subjected to anything like 
cruel treatment ; whereas when once he is shipped, the thing is done and cannot 
be recalled. The great object, as I have said, is to give the Government time to 
pause, that the act may not be done with passion, and that it may be considered 
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the case of British subjects; and, as far as treaties allow it, the power of removing 
foreigners should be absolute. 

744 Do you apprehend that, considering the large expense of the voyage to 
India, and the total impossibility of the mere peasant maintaining himself by agn- 
cultuial labour in India, it is at all probable that the consequence of the lelaxation 
of the licensing system would lead to a vast influx of needy adventurers into India? 
— I should think not. My own impression is, the number of English settlers would 
never be equal to that which it is desirable to have , and I see no risk of public 
inconvenience from the resort of needy adventurers, although there might be some 
individual misery to themselves. 

745. Have you any doubt that the resoit of Europeans, under any lelaxation of 
the present system, would be confined to persons engaged in commercial or manu- 
facturing enterprise, or to scientific men ? — I should think the relaxation would 
chiefly lead to the inti od action of men of capital, or character that would enable 
them to command capital. 

746. Is It not the nature of such a power as now exists, over the persons and pro- 
pel ties of individuals, to discourage tlie settlement of commercial or manufacturing 
capital in that country’— I think it must have some effect, especially on public 
opinion in England. As far as the merchants settled in India are concerned, 

I believe their experience of the piinciples of the government has rendered them 
very little apprehensive of the misuse ot the existing power, and that m so far as 
the introduction of English capital or intelligence depended on them, the effect is 
much less than upon peisons who in this country might speculate on their making 
new establishments in India. 

747. Do you conceive that there exists in our Eastern possessions a great field 
for mercantile enterprise ? — I think there is a great opening for improvement in the 
commerce of the country. 

748. With a view to avail ourselves of it, should you not consider it of irnpoit- 
ance to give every possible encouragement to the intioduction of English capital? 

' — I think it very important to encourage the introduction of English capital and 
intelligence ; especially because the educated classes of natives seem as yet to have 
little or no turn towaids agncultuial or commeicial pursuits. 

749. Are you aware what has been the chief obstacle to the establishment of 
Europeans m the provinces’ — I believe the difficulty of administering justice is 
considered to present the chief obstacle. 

750. Will you state to the Committee how Europeans and natives are circum- 
stanced in regaid to each other in that respect? — Within the jurisdiction of the 
Supieme Court there is no distinction, excepting so far as their peculiar law of inhe- 
ritance, and other special laws and customs, are secured to the natives, and as the 
acts regarding juries operate. In the interior the criminal courts can only tiy 
a Bntish-boin subject for an assault : any felony, however inconsiderable, lenders 
it necessary, if he is not a military man, that he should be sent to the piesidencv. 
In the civil department, suits may be brought against him in the local court, but an 
appeal lies to the Supreme Court in any case that would be appealable by a native 
to the Company’s chief court. It is doubtful whether one lintish-bom subject can 
sue another in the country courts. Europeans aie not allowed to hold land at all 
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in the interior, without the express permission of Government ; and holding such 
land without permission, they cannot recover against any person who disturbs their 
possession or withholds their rents. For almost all the lauds, therefore, held by them, 
(and many do hold considerable tracts of land in the names of their native servants), 
they are necessarily very much in the power of those persons ; the Government 
having hitheito only granted permission to Europeans to take leases under certain 
conditions, which seem as yet to have practically operated to prevent them from 
taking advantage of the resolution, w'hich was passed with a view of opening facilities 
to their occupation of land. 

751. Then the natives, in the event of sustaining injury from English settlers in 
the piovinces, have, except in the very limited case you mentioned, no other redress 
than by going to the Supreme Court of the presidency? — All cases only cognizant 
by the Supreme Court must go there j but the jurisdiction of the local courts is 
considerable. 

752. Would it, in your opinion, be practicable to render the European settlers 
amenable to the provincial criminal court ^ — I think that Europeans should be 
placed on a footing with natives when they live m the interior, and be subject to 
the law of the interior in all respects like a native. 

753 > How would you adapt that system to the altered state of things that would 
arise from a man being allowed to settle in the interior? — It does not strike me 
that any change would be necessary, beyond what is necessary to the good adminis* 
tration of justice. The Europeans, I think, would be few% and I do not apprehend 
any difficulty from their cases being tried by the native judges, if of a kind that 
would be ordinarily cognizable by them. All very serious cases, wheie natives 
w ere concerned, I should, for the present at least, reserve to the European judges, 
using the natives as their assistants and assessors. 

754. What code of criminal law is administered in the piovincial courts? — 
It rests chiefly on the regulations of the British Government, with little or 
no remains of the old Mussulman code of the country. I hardly remember any 
instance of a crime of which the punishment has not been regulated by the English 
code. We have at least got rid of everything that was considered objectionable 
in the Mussulman law, as far as punishment of crime is concerned, and all unrea- 
sonable technicalities regarding evidence have been set aside. I am not, therefore, 
aware of any thing to bar the application to all classes of the criminal law ad- 
ministered in the provincial courts ; and an opinion has been stated by the judges 
of the Supreme Court, that a code equally applicable to Calcutta and the provinces 
might be very easily formed. A good deal of misapprehension has arisen from its 
being fancied that our courts in the interior administered a barbarous code ; whereas, 
looking at the crimes and punishments, my impression is that our law will on 
examination be found to be a milder one than that of England, and at least as 
reasonable a one. 

755 - What classes of persons do these native judges consist of' — The head 
native judges are Moslems or Hindoos ; they are generally, the former especially, 
men of education, as far as their oan learning extends. In the criminal depart- 
ment the Mussulman officer is alone empbyed ; he gives a verdict in criminal cases 
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tiled by the couit of circuit, as an assessor to the judge ; and I think that in general 
the vei diets I have seen vveie well diawn up and showed abundant intellect. 
sUut 75 ^’ Aie you not aware that the case of the indigo planters has often been 

adduced as a proof that the owneiship ot land on the part of Englishmen in India, 
must produce eflects veiy detiirnental to the English character in that country ' — 
I believe that opinion has been held by many. I should observe, that never having 
been in charge ot a district myself, 1 can only speak from the authonty ot others, 
but I have communicated on the subject with a great number of public ofliicers, and 
also with many individuals not in the seivice- the general result of my inquiry is, 
that the disordeis of a fetv liave been allow^ed a gieat deal too much weight in 
estimating the genera! chaiacter of the class , and on the general question, I sliould 
say that the balance of good is exceedingly great I consider the evils in the lower 
parts of Bengal, with which I am best acquainted, to have aiisen in a considerable 
degiee out of the restrictions upon the settlement of Europeans in India, If tiie 
persons who own or support the indigo factories had been allowed to send home for 
any peisons whom they thought likely to be good managers, their concerns w’ould 
have been in the hands of a class very supenoi to many who fiom necessity they 
have been compelled to employ, for factories aie, I believe, often in the hands of 
persons not qualified for so great a tiust I apprehend also that great mischief 
has arisen out of the difficulty of occupying land, by which Europeans have been 
compelled to hold land, winch they do veiy extensively, in the name of native 
agents. 1 have understood fioin gentlemen, mdigo planters themselves, that they 
vreie compelled frequently to wink at abuse on the part of the natives whom they 
employed, chiefly because the land being in their name, they had the means, if not 
of mining them, at least of putting them to gieat loss and inconvenience. Anothei 
effect of the prevention of Europeans holding land avowedly, is, that when disputes 
arise in the courts, it is much more diflicult to get at the real tiuth, and theiefoie 
there is a great opening to litigation. I think it piobable, if Euiopeans had the 
power of holding land, that the tenures necessary for the conduct of their indigo 
business would have been fully ascertained, and there would raiely have aiisen the 
question, now often disputed, whether a particulai planter be entitled to the pioduce 
of a particular tiact of land or not. Under the piesent system it constantly happens 
that the courts are called on the spur of the moment to decide disputes involved in 
doubt} and as their decision can baldly be quick enough to save the season, the 
indigo plaiiteis are often compelled, jn their self defence, to use force to secuie their 
lights. I think the prevailing opinion of the public officers in Bengal, to whose 
opinion I should attach most weight, was, that the indigo trade had veiy greatly 
added to the wealth of the districts in which it was established, and benefited the 
pative inhabitants, and that the outrages complained of were rather exceptions to 
the general rule. 

757. Does there exist any general j'ealousy on the part of the natives of Euro- 
peans occupying land in India — I am not aware of any such jealousy , but I have 
no doubt that particular classes may object to it, and be unwilling to have Euro- 
peans settled in their neighbourhood. I should think a considerable number of 
Bengal zemindars would object ; for many oppress their tenants exceedingly. 

758. Should 
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758. Should you suppose the higher classes throughout India would generally be 
aveise to it? — I think not, supposing the Europeans lespectable. 

759 Does It come withm your knowledge that the zemindars have shown a 
great anxiety to induce Europeans to extend their occupation of land ? — I have 
heaid it so stated, but I do not know' the fact. 

760. Should you not consider it advantageous to the zemindais for Europeans 
to settle, as it would increase the value of land ? — It would be for their advantage, 
but a good deal would depend on the extent to which they may leally be the 
owneis of the lands contained in their zemindaries : many of the great zemindars 
are not, I think, and do not yet securely consider themselves as entitled to 
enhance at pleasure the rents of their tenantry ; and they aie, I believe, generally 
guilty of consideiable exactions. This state of things must piobably make them 
averse to anything that is likely to increase the influx of Europeans, and m 
general the natives look moie to immediate objects than to distant advantages. 

761. Would It not have the effect of increasing the value of land immediately ? 
— I should think very soon, certainly. 


Martis, 6 * die Martii, 1832 . 


Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


HOLT MACKENZIE, Esq., called in and fuither examined. 

762. Referring to some questions on your last examination respecting 
patronage, you stated that you considered it desirable to introduce the principle of 
selecting by competition ? — Yes. 

763. Do you think that the progress a young man makes in education in England 
IS any ciitenon for the qualities required for a civil servant in India? — Yes, I think 
so certainly, taking education in a liberal sense. 

764. Do not you think that a selection at a later period of life would be pre- 
ferable? — I think civilians had better be 22 years of age before they go out to 
India. 

765. What objection do you see to the whole of the service being originally mili- 
tary, and selections afterwards made for the civil and military officers ? — I have 
alw'ays thought that would be an improvement upon the present system ; but I do 
not think it would be the best system that could be adopted. 

766. Have not some of the most distinguished of the Company’s civil function- 
aries been military officers ? — Certainly, the military branch of the service has 
furnished some of the best men. 

767. Have any provinces been better managed than the Ceded Districts, w’hicli 
have been temporarily under a military man. Sir Thomas Munro? — I do not 
lemember any administrator in India so good as Sir Thomas Munro. 

768. Does 
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( M r ii 18 ' situation of the European ofiBcer in charge of a province cor- 

' ^ respond with the Amil under the Alahomedan government^— It pretty nearly 

null AJmkanic, lesemblcs ih I believe, in places where there is no separation of depai tments. But 
the Ainils had generally, I imagine, a personal interest in the revenue, which the 
Biitish officers have not, and the power of the latter is much less arbitrary ; nor 
have they generally any military duty beyond what a civilian is capable of dis- 
chaiging. 

769. Do not you think that it would be an improvement that the government 
should be of a mixed civil and military character ^ — Not as a permanent plan. In 
the ordinary administration of the countiy, I think the civil authority should be 
separate and predominant. Sir Thomas Munro was, 1 imagine, very little of a 
military man when he held the appointment referred to. 

770. Do not you think that with every improvement we can introduce into India, 
the tenure of India must be ui a great measure the tenure of the sword -In a great 
part oi India, and for a longtime, such must, 1 think, be the condition of our tenure. 
In Bengal Pioper the case seems to be different; there, I believe, the feeling to be, 
that we piotect, rather than control by the sword. The people do not think of 
resistance, and have no conception that they could protect themselves from invasion 
by others if we were away : they are essentially unmilitary. In the Western Pro- 
vinces, the submission of the people appears to me to rest mainly on the dread of 
our iiiilitaiy power ; and our civil officers are obeyed, because they have the bayonet 
to back them. We piotect the people indeed better probably than any preceding 
government, and they can hardly, especially the lower classes, be insensible of the 
cncLimstance. But still I conceive that in the general sentiment, certainly among 
the most influential classes, the lestraints we impose are regarded, rather than the 
protection we afford ; those who are used to arms may naturally fancy that they 
could piotect themselves ; and on the whole, from Benares upwards, I should say 
that essentially we hold the country by the sword. I am not aware how far that dis. 
tinction I have mentioned in regard to the Bengal side of India would apply to 
Madras and Bombay. I should suppose the tenure by the sw’ord must be the 
pievalent tenuie. 

771 . In the probable course of the Company’s government are not those provinces 
in which the tenure is what you admit it to be, that of the sword, very likely to con- 
tinue such as to require military talent on the part of those servants of the Company 
filling the roost impoitant situations probably for the next 50 years ? — I think, that, 
generally speaking, we must look to our holding India, for a long time to come, very 
much by the sword; but I should not therefore conclude that military talent is what 
is wanted in the governors of the country. To establish a good civil administration 
appears to be their primary object, and if that be successfully accomplished, it 
may be hoped that gradually the power of the sword will become less and less 
necessary. 

772. In answer to the third question proposed to-day, you state that you think 
22 would be a better age than that now by law provided for the admission of young 
men into the service of the East India Company as writers ; in making that state- 
ment had you reference to the physical character of the service as well as to the 

moral 
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moral capabilities and qualities of the young men admitted into it? — ^Yes, as far as 
I can judge of the former; on the score of the latter I have no doubt. 

773. Do you conceive that the age of 22 is moie or less adapted to bear the 
change of climate than the age at which now by law the young men are admissible, 
and, in point of fact, are generally admitted?— I am not aware of any reason for 
decidedly preferring the one to the other , but I should rather think the more 
advanced age the best, the constitution being more confirmed 

774. The latter part of your examination this day has had reference to the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of selecting the civil servants of the East-India Company 
trom Its military establishment ; in what mode would you m the first instance pro- 
vide for the admission into the military service of a young man qualified to discharge 
civil duties? — I believe I have already mentioned that I only considered the sug- 
gested plan as an improvement on the present system, not as the best system which 
could be adopted. One objection that occurred to me was, that you could scarcely 
require the same general test for the united as for the separate civil service. But 
even on the plan of nominating to the general service, civil and military, you might„ 

I think, require a test equal to that now required for the civil service ; the appoint- 
ments would still be sufficiently good to justify even a higher acquii ement. Then for 
the qualifications necessary m the more important stations of the civil service, you 
would have the opportunity of selection from a large instead of from a veiy limited 
body. 

775. If you required the same qualifications for the admission of young men 
into the military service of the East-India Company which are now required foi 
their admission into the civil service, what advantage do you conceive would exist 
by such alteration which w'ould compensate for any possible disadvantages arising 
from change in the system ?— If you got the same average of qualification in a body 
containing several thousands, and had to select only a few hundreiis of them, the 
qualifications of the persons so selected by competition in India would doubtless be 
higher than those obtained by the present system , supposing of couise a fair 
exercise of the patronage of the local government. 

776. In addition to the acquirement of science termed military,, and sciences 
connected with the military profession, would not the young men so transferied 
from the army to the civil establishments of the Company have to acquire thei e 
the same knowledge of the languages, of the revenue and judicial system of the 
country, which in the present day must be found in the young men intioduced into 
the civil service ? — I am not aw are of any military science being required from the 
young men now sent out for the army, excepting the engineers and the artillery, 
which form a special and very limited service. These might or might not fall 
within the general plan, but they would not materially affect the scheme. 

777. At what age is a young man ordinanly appointed to the office of assistant 
in the judicial department’ — I suppose now generally at the age of 18. 

778. It appears fiom the first part of your evidence, that you would contemplate 
a considerable reduction in India of those offices to which young Europeans are now 
in the first instance appointed, by the substitution of native agency , is not that one 
of the gioiiiuL on which you would conceive that for the time to come young men' 
sent out from this countiy should be sent out at a moie advanced age than they at 
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present are, inasmuch as higher situations only would then be opened to them ^ — ' 
Any change ot that kind will render it essentially more important to have men of 
nioic advanced age and superior qualifications. But I think, that even although 
the existing plan be otherwise maintained, it is very desirable that measures should 
be taken to fix a later age of appointment. 

779 - know whether there existed under the Mogul government large 

quantities of land in Bengal called Chanty-lands, lands liberated from tribute as 
being appropriated to charitable purposes? — Yes, theie is a vast quantity of land 
in Bengal given, some for charitable purposes, but generally for the maintenance of 
individual biahinins and others. 

780. Do you know what has become of these lands under the British adminis- 
tration in Bengal? — I believe the gieatest part have continued in the possession of 
the panics. 

781 You do not know vihether any considerable quantity of those lands, under 
the title of assumed or fallen in, have been in fact confiscated by the British Govern- 
ment? — Several life tenuies have lapsed: but I believe they have formed but a 
small proportion of the Iiee lands held m Bengal. These are chiefly held in small 
tenures ; and under the permanent settlement of that province, unless the extent 
exceeded too begahs, or about 32 acres, the Government did not interfere. The 
lent belonged to the zemindai, even if the title was invalid ; but of his claims the 
Government took no cognizance. Of the laigcr tenures several have been resumed 
by the officeis of government, as not having been alienated by competent authority, 
but they did not generally fall under the description of charity-lands. Others have 
been assessed as having been assigned as remuneiation of service, or under other 
conditions. The gcneial piinciple of the Biitish Goveinment has been to continue 
all that were valid, life tenuies, lapsing on the death ot the parties ; and to recog- 
nize long possession as constituting a good title. 

782 You are not aware what was the amount of chanty-lands delivered in in 
the account of zemindars w Inch appears in the Bengal Consultations of 1767 ^ — No, 
I am not. 

7S3. You cannot say how far the lands appropiiated to those purposes have or 
not been lespected ? — No, I cannot with any piecision, 1 believe that compara- 
tively few have been resumed, and none were intended to be resumed, of which 
the title was valid. Eveiy district is yet full of those lands, 

784. Aiethey distinguished m any particular way ? — The designation vanes 
according to the pui poses to which they are appropriated, and the other conditions 
of the giant. 

7S5. Under the present constitution of the Company’s executive government in 
India, and the King’s Courts in India, is there not, in your opinion, dangei to be 
appichended ot cullision between those two authontiesr — 'Yes, I think so. 

786. Will you st.itc how that danger, in your opinion, arises? — It appeals to 
me to anse chiefly from the existence of tw'O independent authorities in the same 
countiy, removed by^alf the globe fiom the authority that can alone settle their 
dispute'!, when they differ. The jurisdiction of the King’s Courts is defined bylaws 
which aie drawn up generally by persons very little acquainted with the facts to 
which those lasvs are to apply; and from the imperfection of language, all legisla- 
tive 
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tive acts that embrace a wide scope of enactment must involve a number of doubts, 
however well informed the Legislature may be. Hence have arisen several ques- 
tions relative to the extent of the jurisdiction belonging to the King’s Courts , and 
as such questions may involve matter of political consequence whenever the King’s 
Courts extend their jurisdiction beyond that which the local government thinks the 
law warrants, there must necessauly be a risk ot collision, more or less important 
according to the points under discussion I think experience has shown that the 
claims of the King’s Couit may extend to a jurisdiction exceedingly important, 
and such as, if enforced, would essentially affect the political government of the 
country. 

787. In what manner, and on what occasion, have any symptoms of such col- 
lision already happened ^ — The occasion which immediately occurs to me is that 
which happened about thiee yeais ago at Bombay, as the most remarkable one since 
the dissensions in Bengal, which gave occasion to the Act of 1781 

788. What was the nature of that^ — The chief question was, w'hether in certain 
cases writs of habeas corpus could issue from the King’s Court to natives generally 
residing in the provinces, or whether the authority ot that couit, in reference to 
natives, was limited to the ordinary sphere ot its jurisdiction. The Supreme Court 
of Calcutta also claims authority over many natives residing in the interior, on the 
plea of constructive inhabitancy ; and u at the same tune claims an extensive juris- 
diction over landed property, holding that the immovable estates of all persons 
who are personally subject to them are also subject to their jurisdiction, They have 
directed their receiver to manage the collections of very considerable estates in the 
interior ; and where that is done, that would seem to render the whole of the 
tenantry liable to the process of the court. Fuither, it would seem that in a suit 
for debt the person of a native, in whatever part of the presidency, may he 
attached, on aftdavit being made that he is subject to the jurisdiction ot the court , 
and on one occasion, a few years ago, a capias was issued against a native of great 
rank, living at Furruckabad, where he was arrested by the sheiiff’s officer ; and 
although ready to satisfy the claim, and to give security to any amount, he would 
have been carried down to Calcutta if the local magistrate had not relieved him, by 
what was considered an illegal exercise of power. 

789. What court was this ?— The Supreme Court of Calcutta , and I beg to ob- 
serve, that the Committee will find this subject very fully discussed in the Minutes 
of the Bengal government, and of the judges of the Supreme Court, relative to the 
establishment of legislative councils and the reform of the law, w'hich have been 
published as Appendix V. to the Report of October 1831. 

790. Referiing to that case, and also to the proceedings of the Supreme Court of 
Madras in the case of Kuleemoollah Khan, does theie, in your opinion, appear to 
be any real limit to the assumed jurisdiction of these courts^ — I think there are 
many cases which might be stated to be beyond any pretension I have ever heard 
urged , but I am not able to say to how many cases the jni isdiction might be extended ; 
more especially, there seems to be danger of a gradually Extended application of 
the power of bringing natives fiom the most distant paits 'of the country to plead 
to the jurisdiction ; for if it be generally known to the hangers-on of the court that 
by hard swearing they may compel a person to come 1,000 miles to a place which 
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he detests, and to a climate which may be fatal to him, to plead to jurisdiction, 

I should feai the frequent repetition of cases similar to that which I have men- 
tioned. 

791. If the court has thought fit to exercise its special jurisdiction to the extent 
of seizing a native under the circumstances you have described, 500 miles distant 
from what was supposed to have been the limit of its jurisdiction, what real limit is 
there to the indefinite extension of such a power ? — There appears to be no local 
limit, except that of the Company’s government 

792. What steps were taken m either of the cases to which you have alluded, 
either the case of airest at Fuiruckabad, or the case of the controversy between the 
authorities at Bombay ? — I am not aware of anything having been done to amend the 
practice pursued in the Furruckabad case , in the other case the matter w'as refer- 
red home, and a decision passed against the judges of Bombay, which I suppose 
set at rest the individual pretension ; but I am not certain that analogous cases may 
not occur, and others resting on some new point not less important. 

793. That decision determined that the writs of the Supreme Court do not run 
beyond the local limits of the presidency ^ — I do not think that decision touched 
the case of a native who may be stated on oath, to have commercial dealings in 
Calcutta, nor in any way limited the jurisdiction which has been extended to natives 
who have what the courts call a constructive residence , a Benaies banker, for in- 
stance, having an establishment m business in Calcutta. 

79a. Was any legislative pioceeding adopted in consequence of those transac- 
tions? — I am not aware of any. 

795. Without entering into the discussion whether any native might be biought 
down 500 miles to Calcutta, does any such case occur to your knowledge? — I have 
mentioned the case which occurred at Furruckabad, a distance of about 800 miles. 

796. Did you not state that the Supreme Court considered the magistiate as hav- 
ing acted illegally in setting the peison at liberty ' — Yes. 

797. Was there any proceeding in consequence? — Yes, theie was a prosecution 
111 the Supreme Court, the particulars of which I forget, but it was held to be an 
established point that the magistrate had no power of bailing the peisoii who was 
attested, and that his exercise of authoiity was quite illegal. 

798 The writ of the Supreme Couit was recognised — Yes. 

799. Can you state to the Committee any instances during the last 70 years, 
from which time the jurisdictions of the King’s Courts in India will date, in whicli 
collision has taken place between the Supreme Comt and the local government? — 
The disputes which occui red on the first establishment of the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta, are doubtless fully in the recollection of the Committee. These were 
settled by Act ot Parliament, and since that time there have been no disputes lead- 
ing to senous consequences in Bengal 

800. That occurred about 64 years ago, did it not? — It is more than 50 ycais 
ago. 

80 1. Therefore during that period there has not been any collision leading to 
any serious consequence ? — Nqne, but the Supreme Courts have been gradually 
extending their jurisdiction, and the opinion of the Bengal government is that the 
extent to which it is now carried is likely to be very seriously inconvenient, though 

the 
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the inconvenience is not such as to justify them in resisting it, and therefore they 
have referred the matter home. 

802. In the case you have supposed of the native banker at Benares having his 
residence at Benares, but an establishment in Calcutta, how, except by lendenng 
him subject to the process of the Supreme Court, would you piovide tor the due 
execution of justice in respect to those who might deal with him in Calcutta at his 
establishment there' — If there were one system of courts foi the whole of the pie- 
sidency, the writs of the Supreme Court, supposing it to letain original jurisdiction, 
would, I suppose, be issued through the local courts, and security taken, when 
necessaiy, by them. Even on the present plan of sepaiate establishments of King’s 
and country courts, the same process might be observed as between England and 
Scotland, or England and Ireland. 

803. In what way would the situation of the native be more or less improved 
under the case supposed, compared to what it is at this moment? — It must 
be greatly improved by any arrangement that diminishes his liability to be brought 
down under arrest to a distant province. For an up-country man to be earned 
forcibly to Bengal I should regard as one of the severest punishments that could be 
inflicted. 

804. Suppose a man has an establishment in Calcutta, and another in Agra, 
and that he has defrauded a man in Calcutta, how would you provide for the trial 
by any other means than those which exist now ? — The creditor may sue him in the 
local court of the district in which he resides. All property within the limits of 
Calcutta remains liable to the jurrsdiction ot the Supreme Couit, and all the agents 
employed there are also subject to it. The objection, I may lemark, does not 
apply to the case of persons who have themselves transacted business in Calcutta ; 
but there are establishments there belonging to or connected with bankers who live 
in the most remote parts of India, some in foreign states. 

805. Is It not necessary, to give validity to all regulations or laws passed by the 
local government, that they sliould be registered in the Supreme Court at the pie- 
sidency?— Registry has not been considered necessaiy, in regard to the geneial 
regulations passed for the guidance of the provincial courts, under the authority 
given by an Act of the 21st of Geo 3. The only regulations which are registered, 
are what are called rules and ordinances for the good order and government of the 
settlement of Fort William, &c., passed under the Act of the 13th of that King. 

806. In the event of the Governor and Council at Bengal thinking it necessary 
to pass a new law, do you mean that such law would have force without being 
registeied m the King’s courts? — Such a law has full force on the Courts of judica- 
ture beyond the Mahratta Ditch, without registry, and I do not apprehend that the 
judges of those courts ai e entitled to take any exception to the authority of the 
Government in passing such laws , though there may be a doubt as to enactments 
going beyond the limits prescribed by Act of Parliament; as, for instance, in the 
case of new or additional duties imposed without the previous sanction of the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control, such sanction being specifically 
required by the Act of the 53 Geo. 3. The only laws registered are those which 
apply to the country immediately within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
which, inland from the river, was formeily bounded by what was called the Mah- 
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ratta Ditch, a ditch intended to protect the settlement fiom the incursions of the 
Mahrattas, the line of which, though now filled up, is still observed. 

807. How IS this at the minor presidencies ? — The same law applies, I appre- 
hend. But at Madras the immediate jurisdiction of the King’s Court extends to 
a greater extent of country, and at Bombay to the Island. 

808. How are the duties of customs levied at Calcutta, and under what law? — 
The duties of customs are levied under the general regulations, and it was a ques- 
tion at one time whether the collections were legal that are made within the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Couit. But that point was settled by an Act of Parliament 
pas.sed in the 54th of Geo. 3, which recognised the power ot the Government to 
impose such duties by regulations similar to those enacted for the provincial courts. 
On the other hand, the stamp law, in its application to Calcutta, was requiied to 
be legisteied, and it must be acknowledged that the matter is not yet free from 
doubt, and requires to be considered The very circumstance that the custom 
laws have not been registeied, and that the stamp law was held to require registry, 
appears to show that the system is not well settled. 

809. The power of making laws existing in the legislative council, subject to the 
exception you have stated, comprised in the Act ot Parliament, is absolute, is it 
not? — Yes, I do not know of any other lestnclion, 

810. Of whom does the legislature at piesent consist? — In Bengal the legisla- 
tive autnority rests with the Goveinoi Geneial and the Council, consisting of thiee 
members, appointed by the Court of Directois. 

811. In that council the power of the Governor General predominates over the 
rest of the council in the event of a difference of opinion, does it not? — 1 appie- 
heiid he has not the power of passing any regulation by his single voice, but he 
has a casting voice. The Act w'hich gives to the Governor General and Governors 
authority to act without concurience of their council, excepts from the operation of 
such independent power, legislation and matlcis judicially befoie them. 

812. Is unanimity in the council necessaiy to the passing a regulation ? — No, 
a majority is sufficient, and it may be right I should remark, that the Corn- 
mander-in-Chief is often absent. 

813. Does it appear to you, that a body so constituted is adequate to the great 
charge with which it is entrusted as a legislative body ? — I think it is desirable that 
a larger number of peisons should be consulted before laws are passed. But I 
should state, many of the laws passed by the government are proposed by subor- 
dinate officeis ; the judges of couits, and the members of the different boards, having 
authoiity to propose laws. Most of the judicial laws do, in fact, come fiom the 
Sudder Court ; and revenue laws have frequently been suggested by the Revenue 
Board. In such cases the Govenioi Geneial and Council may be consideied to 
exercise little beyond a veto upon what is proposed, though it is quite open to the 
government to reject in part or in the whole, their power being absolute. 

814. Is anything known of those laws, do they undergo any gieat public 
discussion till they ate piomulgated? — Frequently the drafts of proposed laws 
are cocnmuiiicated to the jiublic officers, and pretty fully discussed. In other cases 
they are passed without any discussion, except among the membeis of govern- 
ment. 


815. Do 
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815. Do any means occur to you by which greater efficiency and extent might 
be given to the legislative councils in India ? — I think it would be an improvement 
if for the purposes of legislation some of the chief officers of government, and also 
respectable gentlemen not in the service, including possibly some natives, were 
appointed councillors by the Governor General, and authorized, as such, to discuss 
the subject of all laws intended to be passed, so that ordinal ily no law should be 
enacted without the consent of a considerably larger body than now legislates; but 
in that case I should consider it necessary foi the Governor General to have the 
same power of passing laws upon his own responsibility, in so far as might be neces- 
sary for the safety of the state, as he now has in matters of executive administration. 

816. You think It might be possible to find means of giving the natives some 
shaie in making the laws which aie to govern the country^ — Yes, I think it might; 
but I should, for the present at least, leave their appointment entirely to the dis- 
ci etion of the Governor Geneial. 

817. Have you any doubt that there are natives at the presidencies who, from 
education, knowledge, talent and general cliaracter, are competent to such a task ? 
— 1 have no doubt that many natives are to be found whose opinions would be 
exceedingly valuable upon regulations proposed for the civil administration of the 
country, and who would feel it a great honour to be considered as advisers of 
government, without the privilege being given to them as a matter of right, or at all 
lemoved from the discretion ol the Governor General. I do not confine the pro- 
position to the presidency. In other parts also respectable natives might be advan- 
tageously consulted, though I do not think that any where they can properly be 
vested with political rights by a fixed law, independent of the discretion of the 
government. And it would also be beneficial to give a share in the legislative 
authority to the chief officers of government stationed in the provinces. It is to be 
regretted, I think, that the function of legislation has been confined to the same per- 
sons as have the executive power ; for though it be impossible to carry on the 
executive government of a country if shared by a multitude of persons, yet laws 
should not ordinarily be enacted without the concurrence of many councillors. 

8 18. Should you propose that the councillors should be all nominated by the 
authoiities at home, or that any portion of them should be nominated by the 
Governor in Council in India, or is there any other mode in which you conceive their 
appointment could beneficially be made!^ — I think m geneial their nomination 
should be confined to the government abroad, the home Government exercising the 
same kind of control in that as in other matteis, but it should not interfere fre- 
quently in any matter of detail, and it sliould seldom set its judgment of the indi- 
viduals appointed, or claiming to be appointed, against that ot the Governor Gene- 
ral, unless where theie might be reason to suspect a wrong bias or irapioper motives 

819 In the event of a special legislative power being confeired on the Governor 
General, in older to guard against pressing dangers, should you not think it desir- 
able that that power should be limited by the sanction of something in the nature ol 
a privy council, including piobably the Chief Justice and the Bishop for the time 
being ^ — “No. I think the responsibility for the safety of India must always rest on 
the Governor General alone, and that the power should be absolute in his hands so 
long as we govern India on the present system. 
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820. Would it be desirable that the laws passed by the legislative council should 
not be cairied into effect until they have received the sanction of the home Govern- 
ment, except in cases in which they should certify that the public interest would 
suffer from such delays — In cases where the public interest would not at all suffer 
by the delay, theie would be advantage certainly m referring the matter home, but 
in general it is desirable that laws winch are required at all, should be enforced at 
an eaiher period than can well consist with a leference home, and a full considera- 
tion of the matter there Therefore the lule had bettei, I think, be that they should 
be enforced when passed, trusting to the prudence of the local government not to 
pass laws winch may be delayed without inconvenience, until they have ascertained 
that the views of the home authorities agreed with theiis 

821. Would the establishment of a supreme authority in India, in which should 
be vested the power of executive, judicial and legislative functions, afford, in your 
opinion, an adequate remedy for the evils arising out of the present system of 
government and judicature, as refei red to m an earlier part of your examination — 
Yes, I should think it would , supposins, of course, that the laws passed by it are 
to have the same force over the King’s Courts as they have over the Company’s 
Courts, both being considered as equally national tribunals. 

822. Of what materials should such an authoiity, in your opinion, be composed ^ 
— -For the executive government, I think that there should be one Governor General 
with a Council for the whole of India ; and that the ordinary details of administra- 
tion should be conducted by lieutenant-governors for the several gieat divisions of 
the country, with secretaries acting as councillors. The legislative council should, 
I think, consist of the Governor General and his Council, the judges of the Supreme 
Court, the lieutenant-governors and their secretaries ; the chief public functionaries, 
judicial and revenue, with eome military officers, and gentlemen out of the service, 
including natives, to be appointed by the Governor Geneial For local laws, local 
chambers might be constituted ; but the legislative authoiity should be kept quite 
distinct flora the executive, though the membeis of the several executive goveiti- 
nients may form a part of the legislative council ; and it w-ould be necessary m 
regard to the former, as is the case with much business now transacted m India, to 
admit of discussion by correspondence. 

823. Should all those peisons have votes, or merely give advice? — I think they 
should all have votes, reserving a <oeto to the Governor Geneial. and further giving 
him the power of passing laws which he might deem necessaiy to the safety of the 
state. 

824 By what mode are the general laws to be discussed by a council so dis- 
persed ? — ^Those w'ho could assemble would be summoned to meet at such place 
as the Governor General and his Council might appoint In the assembly so held 
the proposed laws would undergo an oral discussion. Absent members should be 
allowed and required to give their opinions in writing ; and the advantage of asso- 
ciating in the council some persons in the more distant provinces, whose opinions 
are not now sufficiently consulted, would, I think, outweigh any inconvenience likely 
to lesultfrom the councillors being dispersed. 

825. Would not the same end be answered by getting the opinion of those, and 
then vesting the discretion in a smaller body'^ — Noj I think that the exercise of 

a vote, 
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a vote would give them a weight and a sense of responsibility which would be very 
salutary, 

826. Might not the leading members of the government be defeated in any'pro- 
ject of their own by a majority of the council thus created ? — I should not appre- 
hend injurious consequences from that cause. Suppose the appointment of coun- 
cillors to be vested in the Goveinoi Geneial, and that he shall have the power of 
passing laws which are necessaiy for the safety of the state, and the risk of 
occasional opposition, on insufficient grounds, would not, I think, be a great evil. 

827. You state it to be highly desirable that laws should be made by a legislative 
council, have the goodness to state whethei such desii ableness arises from any dis- 
regaid of the interests of the people subject to Butish rule generally, or h’om any 
special instances, to which you would call the attention of the Committee, as occur- 
iing of late years, and lequiring this change^ — Several laws appear to me to have 
been passed without sufficient consideration, and especially without a clear view of 
the practical operation ot their details. 

828 In what departments? — Both in the judicial and revenue depaitments the 
laws seem to me to have been too easily passed. 

829. The Committee have understood from your former answer that the judges, 
both of the presidency and m the districts, and the other high officers ot the Com- 
pany’s service, are in the habit of conveying suggestions to the supreme govern- 
ment, or to the local government of their presidency, in respect of the alterations 
which they may sugeest as fit to be made the subject of legulations? — ^Yes. 

830. Does not such license so given by the lespective governments to their ser- 
vants, enable such respective governments to profit by all the experience of their 
servants as much as if diafts ot the laws were submitted by the supreme legislative 
council to those who might be called their subsidiary membeis in distant provinces, 
peisonal conference being in both cases equally impossible? — There have been 
several laws passed without any leference to the local authorities ; and in those cases 
they have had no opportunity of discussion; and when they piopose laws, or are 
referred to, I think that they discuss with a sense of inferiority which it would be 
desirable to lemove. 

831 Would that sense of inferiority be much diminished if the same paities 
still communicated in the same manner, namely, on paper, with the supienie 
government, knownng that the same power would still exist in the Governoi 
General to render their regulations nugatoiy ? — I conceive that the circumstances 
and feelings of the parties would be essentially altered, if no law, excepting on very 
special exigencies, could pass without their votes being taken and weighed. 

832 The question assumed a reference to those called councillors, but that the 
parties resided at a distance from the supreme legislative council ? — At present 
there is no obligation of making such lefeience, and a reference frequently is not 
made ; and though they have the power of suggesting laws, those laws may be 
rejected without discussion, they have, therefore, no negative upon what the 
government propose to do, and no means of giving force to their suggestions, if 
disallowed by government. 

833. Are any legulalions passed by any of the piesidencies that are not trans- 
mitted annually to England ? — No, they aie all transmitted annually to England. 

834. What 
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834. What number of regulations will each goveimnent have passed during the 
three lastyeais? — I suppose that on an average about 20 or 30 regulations have 
been passed jn Bengal. 

835. If such a legislative council vi’eie formed, might it not be sufficient that it 
should be assembled for a tune only to form a code, and then be assembled at 
inteivals, leaving the authority ot the government to pass such Acts as it saw expe- 
dient in the interval^— It strikes me, that no code can anticipate the wants of 
a people undei the best established government, still less under a government like 
that of British India, the ciicumstances of wdiich are changing perpetually Doubt- 
less It would be useful if, at the end of some fixed teim of years, tlie existing laws 
weie systematically revised, consolidated and simplified, and so a retrospective 
code periodically fornieci. But I do not think that any code could prospectively 
supeisecle tlie necessity ot fiequent legislation, or the expediency ot having a well 
constituted legislative body always in existence. 

836. Would not such a retrospective code be valuable, leaving to the govern- 
ment to ioim laws in the inteival ? — My chief objection to the pi esent system is, 
the little deliberation with which laws may be passed under it. 

837. You are of opinion that no law should be passed without a great deal of 
discussion ?— Yes, such discussion as the ciicumstances of the country permit; and 
certainly, m my judgment, the object is not sufficiently provided tor at present. 
The council may be said to consist ot thiee persons, tor the Commander-in-Chief is 
very frequently absent, and takes little share in civil business ; and their thoughts 
being ot course very much engaged with the affairs ot the executive govern- 
ment, if 1 might speak particularly ot laws dralted by myself, I must acknowledge 
my conviction that they were adopted by the government too readily. 

838. What proportion ot the regulations have been repealed or modified on sub- 
.sequent experience of their defects ? — I cannot speak to the piecise pioportion , but 
a large part, I think, of the eight or nine volumes of the Bengal Code consists ot 
regulations repealing, altering or consolidating olheis. 

839. Should you not think it might be advantageous, that while law>s are undec 
discussion, before they aie adopted, they should be made matter of discussion by 
the press of the country — I think some advantage would result from their being 
so discussed. 

840. In a country circumstanced as oui Indian empire is, where the laws to 
be made aie to affect so many millions of peisons so widely scattered, and where 
there has existed no adequate check, in the shape of public opinion, upon the jiassing 
ot such laws, do you not conceive it must be de.sirable, for the interests of that 
community, that the power of making laws should be fenced round by every possible 
security, and every means exerted to introduce to the discussion of them the best 
abilities vvhich the country affords^ — I think the present constitution does not 
require a sufficient number ot persons to join in the making of the laws, and thereby 
does not secure a sufficient 1 epresentation of the views of all parties whose interests 
are affected, nor that full information as to details which is necessary to an efficient 
legislation. It is this, rather than the w'ant of abilities, I should complain of. In- 
deed, supposing all parties fully heard, and all necessary information collected, 
which cannot however be if we shot out discussion, it might peiliaps be expected 

that, 
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would be excogitated by a single individual in his closet, lather than by a number ® March 1832. 

of legislators. Mackenzie, 

841. Do you not think that a discussion of those law's by natives, through the JEsq 

means of the public press, and introducing them into a share of political discussion, 

may in the event be dangerous ? — Confining my observation to Bengal, it does not 
appear to me that there would be any serious danger in such discussion. 

842. It is giving them a right to exercise judgment m matters of legislation ; and 
as a step to the exeicise of political power, would it not, in the present state of the 
Indian possessions, be a dangerous step ? — I think not, as far as my experience of 
Bengal goes. 

843. Do you conceive that our empire in India is an empire of opinion or of 
force ^ — It is a mixture of both, I conceive. 

844. Do you conceive the influence of the Butish name has existed chiefly by 
the idea of the union which has been thought to prevail among the authorities of 
India ? — I think that it stands chiefly on the peisuasion of our national power, and 
of military strength and military discipline, with considerable support among many 
in Bengal from the feeling of protection and security. And I do not conceive that 
disputes among the civil ofEceis have much tendency to affect this, so long as the 
military remain united and under good discipline. 

845. You do not consider that the collision between the King’s Court of Bombay 
and the local Government of Bombay has had any inj’urious effect in weakening the 
confidence of the native in the honour and integrity of our government ? — I should 
think not much The bad effect I should have apprehended was that likely to 
flow from the dread of an alarming, mysterious and unpopular process , but I do 
not think that the mere dispute of the Govetnor and the Court is likely to have had 
any great effect. 

846. Do you consider that the discussion throughout all India of measures 
intended to be adopted by the supreme government, henceforth to be constituted as 
a council, will or will not contribute to the stability of the English government in 
the minds of the people ? — I think it will contribute to the stability of the govern- 
ment, if It results in securing better laws. 

847. What evils can you state to the Committee as having actually arisen from 
the present system, from the absence of that freedom of discussion which some of 
the preceding questions have supposed to be in the possible contemplation of the 
Legislature ? — To give one grand instance, I consider that from the extension in 
1803, and subsequent years, of the Bengal Code, with very partial exceptions, to the 
whole ot the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, an inconvenience of the most serious 
amount has resulted, the laws being found to be very inapplicable to the state of 
things existing in those provinces. 

848. Are you aware that at this moment the King in Council has the power of 
repealing, altering or amending any regulations that the local governments may 
pass ? — Yes, I am aware of that; but I am not aware of any instances in which the 
power has been exercised, so far as their general regulations are concerned. 

849. If, in the judgment of the India Board at home, any regulation were 
adopted by the local government of Bombay, for instance, which might be injurious, 
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would not the India Board have the power either of submitting the expediency of 
an alteration to the local government, or moving the King in Council to repeal or 
alter the obnoxious regulation ? — Certainly they possess that power. 

850. Then, m point of fact, there does exist, however little it may have been ex- 
eicised, a controlling power m lespectof the regulations of the different governments 
m India, similar to that levision which it has been the object of some late questions 
to suggest? — A controlling authority exists , but that such controlling authouty ■ 
may be efficiently exercised, it appears to me to be very desirable that there should 
be abroad the fuller discussion and information which the suggested arrangements 
might secure 

851. What was the result of the introduction into the Western Provinces of the 
Bengal Code of 1S03 ; how long did it continue unmodified , and with what evils 
was its introduction accompanied ? — One great mischief was the transfer of a large 
portion of the piopeity of the country by revenue sales, which appear to have pro- 
duced a mass of evil woise almost than had resulted from the tyranny of any native 
government, and a great disturbance otherwise of private lights by revenue 
airangements and judicial decisions. The general scheme of Goveinment had no 
distinct reference to the local circumstances , and m the police especially the plan 
pursued being founded upon the Bengal system, implied a neglect of the character 
of the people, their institutions and natuial leaders, such as could scaicely have 
occuned had the laws been fully discussed by oftceis on the spot communicating 
fieely with the people. 

852. Was that code, so introduced, afterwaids modified ? — It has been subjected 
to various modifications. 

S53. So soon as those evils weie discovered were they remedied? — Not suffi- 
ciently soon to prevent a veiy great mass of evil. 

854. At the suggestion ot what authorities have such modifications taken place 

■ — Some of them at the suggestion of the local authouties , some at the suggestion 
of the members of government ; some at that of the secretaiies. 

855. The natives being excluded from all paiticipation in the civil government of 
their countiy, do they take any interest in any airangements that may be made by 
oui Government with respect to its civil administration ? — I believe that the parties 
interested often take a lively interest when a law is published and made known to 
them, and that they are quickci than ourselves in anticipating the practical results 
of laws. 

856. During you own experience has not a very considerable change taken 
place m India in the state of public opinion, as affecting public measures , are they 
not much more discussed, both m general society and by the press, than they were 
iiorae years since? — There has been more discussion certainly, but very few of om 
laws have hithei to been discussed by the press. 

857. Should you say that the discussion of such measures by the press, so far as 
it has gone, has been upon the whole useful or injurious to the inteiests of the 
country?—! think the discussion of what may be termed public measures has been 
useful. I do not remember any instance in which it has been injurious. But some 
of the diseossiens about military patrtmage, and other matters which can scarcely be 
said to have beem of public interest, may, I am afraid, have done harm to the dis- 
cipline 
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cipliue and feeling of the army. It is remarkable how little our laws or our judicial 
decisions have been discussed. 

858. Do you speak of the pi ess in the English language ^ — Chiefly of that press 
The Bengal press shared, I believe, wdth the English the discussions regarding 
suttee and some other matters of general interest ; and it has given some represen- 
tations of the practical effects of the police and revenue laws, and one or two 
other matters of detail which appeared to me to possess considerable value, and 
of which the extended exposition seems much to be desired, as giving to the 
Government a new access to the notions of the people in regard to the effects of their 
system. I am not aware that there has resulted anything like political inconvenience. 

859. Those discussions, so far as you have observed, have been conducted with 
perfect safety to the Government ^ — I think so, so far as I am acquainted with the 
circumstances. 

860. How long IS it since anything in the nature of a native press has been 
established m India? — I believe about 10 or 12 years. 

861. Do the publications of the native press penetrate at all into the interior, 
and are they on the increase? — I believe they are on the increase, but I do not 
imagine that they penetrate very far. The Persian papers, I believe, have not suc- 
ceeded. The Bengalee papeis are those that have hitherto succeeded, and they 
are limited, of course, to Bengal. An extended circulation may however be ex- 
pected, for the natives seem sufficiently fond of news, 

862. You have proposed to detach the Governor General from the local duties 
of the council m Bengal, and to leave him the general superintendence of the 
government of the whole country'^ — Yes, I think such a plan would be very 
advantageous. 

863 Should you conceive it would be attended with public advantage to retain 
the present boundaries of the piesidencies, or in appointing the lieutenant-governors 
would you make a new distiibution of boundary throughout the Indian empire? — 
I am not aware of any essential change that would be advantageous, except that of 
dividing the Bengal presidency into two separate governments. Probably on the 
Western coast, Canara might be advantageously transfen ed to Bombay, but I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with that country to speak positively. 

864. Is It the case that at present the promotion to office in the several presi- 
dencies is conhned to the individuals within that presidency? — Yes, excepting the 
political branch, which is considered open alike to all the presidencies. 

865. Would it not be desirable that there should exist the power of employing 
any Indian servant in any department at any presidency ? — I think, upon the whole, 
it would be better if there was no absolute separation of the services ; though 
practically there must be a distinct distribution, on account of the variety of lan- 
guages and customs prevailing within the different provinces, 

866. Can the Government, as at present constituted, exercise an effectual con- 
trol over the different agents employed in the administration of the provinces? — 
I think the Bengal government cannot possibly do so. Its sphere is much too 
extensive. 

867. It is principally in this view that you suggest the idea of establishing lieu- 
tenant-governors?— Yes ; and as concerns the Bengal presidency, I think the 
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Western Provinces require a separate government very urgently. The language, the 
habits, the institutions, the nature of property, every thing, m short, is diferent 
trom Bengal } and I consider it a great misfortune to the Western Provinces to have 
been ruled so much by notions borrowed from Bengal, which necessaiily prevail more 
in the councils of Calcutta than they would with a separate government, stationed 
near Furiuckabad, Agra, Delhi or Meeiut Then in order that the Governor 
General may really contiol the other governments, it is necessary that he should 
not be responsible for the details of any piesidency, especially of that which has 
more than 50,000,000 out of 70,000,000 or 80,000,000. 

868. Do you happen to know what are the powers now ve.sted in the resident 
at Delhi? — In the Political department he has the same functions as the other 
political residents, modified of course by local circumstances, and with several poli- 
tical agents (British officers) under him. He has the immediate charge ol the 
King of Delhi, and his family and dependents . he superintends or manages the 
business ausing out of our lelations with Runjeet Sing, with the protected Sikh 
chiefs between the Jumna and the Sutledj, with the adjoining lull country, with 
Bhurtpoor, and various petty principalities lying to the West of Delhi, and with 
the princes of Rajpootana In cases of emergency the military authorities, within 
the sphere of his authority, must attend to his requisitions ; and of course the 
diffeient political agents under him are required to obey tiis instructions m legard 
to all the niatteis falling within their cognizance. In the Judicial and Revenue 
departments he possesses the powers of the Sudder Couit, and of the Revenue 
Boaid within the five divisions of the Delhi territory, the officers m charge of 
which combine the duties of judge, magistrate and collector, but without any printed 
code of legulations ; and he exercises similar powers, but under the rules of the 
general regulations, within the districts of Saharunpore and Meerut and then de- 
pendencies, which form the upper part of the Doab, (or Two River Country) 
between the Ganges and Jumna, and are separated from Delhi by the latter. 
For each division, viz that of Delhi and that of the Doab, theie is a commis- 
sioner of levenue and circuit intermediate between the resident and the district 
officers. 

869. Would the establishment of authorities, exercising somewhat similar powers 
but alw'dys subordinate to the Governor Geneial, lu different parts of the pro- 
vinces, opeidte beneficially to the administration of the government or otheiwise? 
— I think he has more power than it is right to tiust to one man under any general 
and peimanent system. But in paiiicular places, where theie is likelihood of dis- 
oider, unless the people are restiained by a strong hand , and where they are too 
Ignorant and undisciplined to be goveined or protected by fixed laws, a similai 
arrangement may be advantageous. In the Delhi tenitory, however, I do not 
see any sufficient reason for leaving the people altogether without published laws, 
though It w'ould be very wrong hastily to extend to them the rules that prevail in 
other parts of the countiy. 

870. Will you state what are the boaids now constituted at Calcutta for con- 
ducting public business? — ^There are two revenue boards. One, called tlie Bo.ud 
ot Customs, Salt and Opium, exeicises a general direction and control over the 
seveial agents who provide the salt and opium, from the sale of which our revenue 

IS 
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is derived, and over the other officers employed in the management and protection 
of those branches of the public resources. They similarly control the officers who 
are employed in the collection of the customs and town duties, the majority of 
whom aie also collectors of the land revenue; and though they have no power in 
reference to the land revenue, all the collectors are under them in matters relating 
to the stamps and excise. For the general control of the business of the Land 
Revenue department, there is a board, denominated the Sudder Board of Revenue, 
with commissioners over divisions of three or four districts, who also exercise, 
under the Nivamut Adawlut, the powers of judges of circuit. When the Governor 
General went to the Western Provinces he took with him a detachment of the sud- 
der board, to exercise its authoiity over the affairs of those provinces separately 
from those of the Lower Provinces, and I believe it is pioposed to establish a dis- 
tinct board in that quarter, as well as a separate sudder court. 

871. Is there not also a military and medical board? — 'Yes, there is a medical 
board, whose chief duty, I belief, is to superintend the provision and distiibution 
of medical stores, to collect and examine the reports of the medical officers, and to 
advise Government on medical matters; and there is a militaiy board, which acts 
as a board of ordnance and public works, controlling the supply and distribution of 
all military stores, the management of all military agencies or manufactories, the 
construction of buildings, and, in short, superintending and advising the Government 
upon all questions touching the materiel of the army , being likewise employed to 
superintend and control the construction of roads, canals, emb^ankments and buildings 
m the civil department. 

872. Are there boards of those desciiptions at the minor presidencies also? — 
Thei e are medical boards both at Madras and Bombay ; and at the former they 
have a board of revenue and a military boaid At Bombay a military board did 
exist, but was abolished by Sir John Malcolm, and I have not heard that it has 
been re established. There never was any revenue board at Bombay. These aie 
all boards employed by the Government in its political capacity. At Bengal there 
IS also a board of trade, which manages the piovision of the Company’s commercial 
investments, but has nothing to do with the political government of the country ; 
theie is no board of trade elsewhere but at Calcutta. 

873- Is all the machinery now employed in carrying on the government ; the 
boaids of revenue, trade, custom, medical and military, necessary in your opinion, 
or advantageous to the efficient transaction of the public business in those depart- 
ments ^ — 1 should think generally that a single individual would conduct the duty 
of the boards more efficiently than a collective body : I would except perhaps the 
military board, of which one main duty is to prevent expense, and to oppose plans 
likely to induce expense , and, as far as I understand its functions, I think there is 
an advantage in their being discharged by more than one person, but I conceive 
that one military board ought to answei for all India, if the army was one. 

874. Is not the divided responsibility of the boards in itself an evil tending rather 
to the delay than the expedition of public business? — Yes, I think generally boards 
are efficient just in proportion as their duty is discharged by one man It may be 
proper to state that the finance committee at Calcutta discussed that point amonu 
others. 
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() March j8 2 aware that the amount of the salaries of the European civil ser- 

) arc 1 1 32. India amounts to the sum of 2,000,000 1 . annually?— It piobably amounted 

IMi Mmienxie, to oearly that sum including all civil appointments ; but has now, I believe, been 
considerably 1 educed by the revision which has taken place lately, 

876. The principle of the system of Indian administration was to connect India 
and England, by giving the English, who govern India, a continual inteiest in 
returning home, consequently giving them the means of so returning home by laiger 
salaries than under colonization might be necessary ? — Yes, the object has been, 
1 believe, to keep up their connexion with their native country m that way, 

877. Would not that object be better answered by giving them letiring pensions 
at an earlier period ? — They now do get retiring pensions after 25 years’ service ; 
the amount of which is, however, chiefly paid by a contribution flora their own 
salaries 

878. In point of fact, about 1,000 or i,ioo Englishmen, of high education and 
good connexions, are receiving flora the Indian empire the means of making for- 
tunes and returning to this country^ — I think they have geneially the means of 
making fortunes sufficient to enable them to return to this country, but I am 
sorry to say that they have not generally availed themselves of the means given to 
them. 

879. What is your opinion of that law which prohibits civil servants realizing m 
India whatever fortunes they may have acquired there'? — I think that any restiiction 
on the purchase of land, except such as maybe suggested with refeience to the 
actual employment of individuals, is inexpedient. While officers are actually in the 
service there would be a difficulty in allowing them to acquire land, because the pos- 
session of'that would subsequently limit the sphere in which they could be employed 
by the local government, if it were thought, as I think it would be, objectionable 
that they should exercise authority in distiicts where they themselves possessed 
land. Saving those obiections, I think the obstiuctions inexpedient and unne- 
cessary. 

880. Would it not be desirable, as far as the prosperity of that country is con- 
cerned, that individuals should invest the capital they have acquired there in advan- 
tageous commercial and manufacturing speculation there, rather than m remitting 
it home ? — I think it would be advantageous to remove the existing restrictions, but 
at the same time I should not expect that much capital w'oiild be invested in land 
by the servants of the Company , the natives are willing to give so high a price for 
land that, to say nothing of climate, I have no idea that it would answer the 
purpose of an European to buy land in India, unless he wanted it for purposes of 
manufacture or trade, or had some scheme of improvement in view. But I think 
the restriction is useless, and, in the degree in which it operates, inexpedient. 

881. How many years* purchase is obtained for land in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta?- — I have understood flora many natives that they are very glad to pur- 
chase with the prospect of a return of six per cent., and some experienced officers 
have stated the ordinary rate as high as 20 years’ purchase upon the net profit, after 
paying all the public burthens. 

882. If land m India sells at from 15 to 20 years’ purchase, and in England from 
25 to 30> why do you presume that persons having made money in India, would 

not, 
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not, if permitted by law, invest their money in land m India ^ — I do not think the 
difference of profit would be a sufficient temptation, except to a few. Most men 
desire to come home, and the chance of bad health and other contingencies, from 
which the native is free, would render it an undesirable speculation. 

883. What IS the general rate of interest of money ' — The government pay five 
per cent, for most of their debts, and the six pei cent, debt, which they cannot im- 
mediately get rid of, bears a high premium. They are now, I understand, paying off 
part of one of the five per cent, loans, and endeavouring to raise money at four per 
cent , at which rate a considerable sum was at one tune raised, circumstances having 
occasioned a glut in the money market. Five per cent, may now be considered 
established as the government rate. Native bankers, I have understood, charge on 
accounts current six per cent. The mercantile houses in Calcutta are at present, 
I believe, giving about eight per cent. The bank of Bengal has of late generally 
discounted at five or six, requiring perfect security. The cultivators of the land 
hardly ever, I believe, pay less than two per cent, a month, and often more ; and 
interest vanes within wide limits according to credit. 

884. With refeience to the two millions annually paid in salaries to civil servants 
m India, you were asked whether that did not enable young men of good education 
and connexions to make their fortunes there, and remit them to England , from what 
source, other than from the industry of the natives, do those funds proceed ? — A very 
considerable portion of the fund proceeds from the fertility of the soil, being in fact 
rent, of which, by the constitution of India, the Government is the owner. But of 
couise without industry the land will not yield rent, and in that sense the fund may 
be said to be produced by the industiy of the people. So in regard to almost all 
taxes, and even the opium levenue, which is a tax not levied from the people of 
India, but from the consumers of the drug in China. 

885. Have you any doubt that the arbitrary rents demanded from the natives 
have been in many instances regulated rather by the exigencies of the Government 
than by the capability of the soil ^ — I have no doubt, in many cases, the Govern- 
ment demands have been raised higher than they ought to be, and very much in 
consequence of Government being or considering itself to be poor 

886. Are you aware that when Sir Thomas Munio remonstrated w'lth the 
government at home on the fatal mistake which had been made in making too high 
an assessment m Madras, he was answ’eied, nevertheless, the Government could not 
affbid to lower it? — I believe that answer was made to him, but made I conceive 
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887. With a view to the principle of government of that country, do you not 
think that whatever may be the organ of the administration of affairs of India at 
home, means must be found of reducing the expense of its administration ?- — 
I believe the measures now in progress will leave the existing revenue sufficient : 
but it certainly is highly desirable to reduce every thing which can be reduced con- 
sistently with the safety and good government of the country; and more especially 
I consider it necessary for the good government of the country, that the owners 
of land should be allowed a share in the rent, that there may be no reasonable 
ground to doubt whether the government demands exceed the rent or fall short 
of it. 

888v You 
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888. You consider the difference between European and native agency to be as 
nine to one, and that a native might be got for 100 rupees, to perform the same 
duty that an European performs for 1,000 ? — I think 3,000 rupees a year would, on 
an average, be sufficient for native judges, and I do not think the English judges 
are overpaid at 30,000. But I believe higher salaries for the natives have been 
lecoinmended by some of the judicial officers in Bengal. 

889. There are instances of natives holding judicial offices to the extent of 600 
rupees a month, are there not? — In Bengal I knew only of one officer so paid ; the 
head Moslem officer attached to the Sudder Court, who is called the Cazee ool Cuzat. 
The native officeis at Madras and Bombay are, I believe, more liberally paid, but 
I do not know the piecise amount of then salaiies. And referring to the price of 
labour and of gram in the Bengal piovinces, it appears to me that the average of 
3,000, admitting of gradations up to 6,000, would be there sufficient for the native 
judges. The European judges, I should obseive, I contemplate as being judges of 
appeal; and though I should expect f 10111 the natives equal talent, and piobably 
more work, I should not expect the same degree of trustworthiness. 

8yo The last answer has supposed that a court of appeal, consisting of European 
judges, should at any rate exist , does not the existing system furnish the best means 
to those who now sit in the judicial courts, of obtaining that knowledge which can 
alone enable them to decide appeals , and could such knowledge be obtained, 
unless the paities sitting in the civil courts bad previously passed through the judi- 
cial course in those interior branches in the distncts? — 1 do not think that the 
present system furnishes the information necessary for the purpose. Our officers 
are generally too ignorant of the people to administer good civil justice. I conceive 
that a civil servant should not commence his career with the discharge of judicial 
functions ; but should be employed on executive duties, which would make him 
minutely acquainted with the revenue system of the country, and with the rights 
and institutions of the people, before he was raised to be a judge of a district 

891. Is it part of your plan that there should be any, and how many, European 
judges in the provinces? — I think about 41 m the districts. 

892. How many now exist in the districts? — There are 52 judges; the proposed 
plan would give 41 ; the total civil servants of the higher grades at present 1 73 ; 
I should propose 146. 

893. The saving of judges would be 11, and of other servants 27? — Yes ; and 
ultimately I think that fewer European judges would suffice. The authority of 
natives being gradually extended, and the control of the European judges becoming 
less and less detailed, much expense might thus be saved. The conduct of the 
natives will, I have no doubt, be found good in proportion as they are well and 
liberally treated. The Bengal judicial officers are united in saying that the sudder 
ameens are respectable men, and at Madras the native district judges are equally 
esteemed. 

894. Are there any gradations, or are the judges all of the same rank? — Of the 
European judges theie are three grades, the district judges, the provincial judges, 
and the judges of the Sudder Court. Of the native judges there are two classes; 
moonsifs, of whom there are several stationed in the interior of every district, and 

sudder 
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sudtler ameens, who are established at the same station with the European district 
judge. 

895. There is no judicial officer inferior to the judge in a district ? — Not uni- 
formly , but theie are magistiates or joint magistiates, who aie not civil judges, but 
exercise civil jurisdiction under special appointment; and the registers generally try 
and decide causes refeired to them by the judge. 

896. Does your experience in Bengal enable you to state to the Committee under 
what circumstances a disability in 1 aspect to the property of the natives of India, 
whether Hindoos or Mussulmans, occurs when they shall have embraced Chris- 
tianity? — I have never had any case of the kind brought distinctly to me, excepting 
what aie stated in a pamphlet printed at Calcutta by some of the gentlemen engaged 
in propagating the Gospel in India , but I have communicated with different officers 
on the subject, and I believe it to be generally recognized as part of the Hindoo 
law that the right of inheritance is forfeited by conversion to and the observance of 
another faith 

897. It is the same with the Mahomedan law', is it not? — I appiehend so. 

898. In both Cases generally, not by conveision to Chnstianity, but by departure 
from their original faith ; by becoming an outcast in the case of the Hindoo, and an 
infidel in the case of a Mussulman? — Tes , and m the case of a Hindoo the ques- 
tion would probably turn, not on matters of faith, but on practices supposed to be 
inconsistent with the retention of caste. 

899. Has any mode occuiied to you by which, preserving perfectly and entire the 
tolei ation of our native subjects, the rights of those who may become Christians, 
lights connected with civil pioperty, may be preserved to them also ? — The question 
was discussed in Bengal, and is adveited tom the correspondence regarding a legis- 
lative council It was admitted to involve considerable difficulty. Upon the whole, 
the impiession upon my mind was, that a general law should be passed, declaring 
that no such consequence should follow a departure from hereditary faith, excepting 
with regard to property (to be defined), in regaid to which there might be conditions 
inconsistent with a change of religion : such, for instance, as the management of 
various endow'ments, both Hindoo and Moslem, which could not, consistently with 
their purposes or the rights of others, be vested in any who had not adhered to the 
old faith. In the case of Hindoos, too, I should imagine that it would be ordinarily 
found necessary to leave the family house with those who continued in that faith, 
without interfeience of the conveit, for many have temples attached to them ; and 
it would, at any rate, I conceive, be impossible that the convert could live with his 
unconverted relations. To compel a sale would be a hardship and offensive. 

goo. Your experience has not furnished you peihaps with any practical instance 
of the evil, or the mode in which the evil was evaded or remedied ? — No, I have 
never had to do practically with any such case. 

901. Would you leave to the Hindoo 01 Mussulman the power of bequeathing 
propel ty to Ins descendants on condition of their remaining in the faith of their 
ancestors? — I think the law of bequest ought to be left as it is. Moslems aie 
limited to the bequest of one-third of their property; and though the Hindoos, 
under the law as adnnnisteied m Calcutta, are, I believe, considered to have an abso- 
lute right of bequest,,! should notinterfeie to alter the law by a legislative enactment, 
i!, T. — I. T 902. The 
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902. The Hindoo having the absolute light of bequest, would be veiy likely to 
enjoin the continuance of his sons in the faith, as the condition of their inheriting 
the property ^ — Still I should not inteifere with the right, if it exist. 

903. Do you consider that in the case of intestates there will be any objection 
to a regulation by which the courts should be directed or permitted to divide the 
piopcrty of such person, being a Christian, in the same way that he would divide 
It if he had remained either a Hindoo or a Mussulman? — No, with the exceptions 
I have already mentioned, 

904. The Committee undei stand, that certain regulations have been established 
in iSengal, by which ceitain offices were reserved to Hindoos and Mussulmans, with 
reference to the exclusion of European candidates for such offices, or the half-castes, 
Indo-Bntons , practically has the interpi etation of such regulations been to ex- 
clude Hindoos and Mussulmans who should become Christians? — I believe it has 
operated to exclude Christians in distiicts under the Madias presidency, where the 
Christian population was considerable. I am not aware of any similar result having 
occuiied piactically in Bengal. 

905. Are you aware how far the existing ecclesiastical establishment in the Bengal 
presidency is adequate to the wants of the English population ? — On that subject 
I beg permission to icfer the Committee to a report of the Finance Committee which 
satin Bengal in 1829-30; it is dated the 30th Apnl 1830. The chief difficulty 
IS to deteimine how’ fai it is incumbent on the Government to provide for the 
spiritual wants of the population 

906. That being also a question of finance? — We had to consider it chiefly as 
such , but the late Bishop Turner, I believe, leported to the Goveinment fully upon 
the subject, withieference to the suggestions ol the committee. 

907. Do you know that in Southern India Chiistians, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant, intei marry with the Hindoo tubes, and continue to keep up caste ? — I am 
not aware that such is the case I know that m the Uppei Piovuices of the 
Bengal presidency many retain the name of Rajpoots who have become Moslems ; 
and other Hindoo converts to the Mahomedan religion adhere to their notions of 
caste, and other ancient customs and piejudices ; but I do not believe that those 
of different leligions interrnaiiy. 

908 Are you aware of any instance 111 which a Hindoo, from having violated 
caste in many instances, was declared by the court to have been subject to the 
penalty of expulsion from his trade irrevocably, in reference to one only of all the 
offences pi oved to have been committed by him ; that one being the offence of 
cohabiting with a Mahomedan woman? — ^I do not remember any such case, 
indeed, 1 believe several Hindoos on the Bengal side of India have been guilty of 
the offence without the penalty followdng; though probably, if it were brought 
under the cognizance of their punchayet, or general assembly, expulsion would 
follow. 

909. The case to wdiich reference was made m the question lately put was 
a case said to have occurred in the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut in the year 1814 ; 
does that or not bring the case to your recollection"^ — I think I know the party 
refeired to. The family was one of distinction in Behar ; but tlie ciicumstances 
have escaped me ; they will probably be found in one of the punted reports of 
decisions passed by that court. 
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910. During how many years were you a servant of the East-India Com- 8 Mai ch 1832 

pany in India? — I was actually resident 22 years; but altogether I was about 27 ^ Es 

yeai« m the Company’s service * 

911. Dunng how long a portion of that time did you fulfil the duties of Secre- 
tary of the Geneial Department at Calcutta? — I was Secretaiy to the Government 
in the Geneial Department of Bengal nearly 10 years; two years of that period 
I was Chief Secretary to the Government, in addition. During the same period 
also I was about six or eight months Private Secietary to Mr. Adam and to Lord 
Amherst. 

912. Mr. Adam was at that time exercising the functions of Governoi -General? 

— ^He exercised those functions from the end of January to the beginning of 
August 1823. 

913. Will you state to the Committee, as the result of your experience in India, 
what you consider to be the advantages or disadvantages of the existing system for 
educating the civil servants of the Company? — I think the present system of edu- 
cation at Heitfoid is defective. The character of the education of the youug men 
is not sufficiently defined , it appears to me that they are treated neither as boys 
nor as men. I am inclined also to be of opinion, that in consequence of the nature 
of theii appointment, they are apt to presume too much upon theii interest; they 
considei themselves too free fiom responsibility; and I believe that, with some few 
eminent exceptions, the pioficiency in the native languages which the writers 01 di- 
narily take with them fioin Haileybury to Calcutta is imperfect If the Hertford 
institution be maintained, its anomalous system should be corrected ; it should be 
considered and govei ned either as a seminary or a college, not as a nondescript 
establishment, where the youths are subjected to an ill-defined restraint, vacillating 
between the coercion of a school and the liberal and manly discipline of an 
univeisity 

914 Docs not that undue reliance upon what you term theii interest, emanate 
in a great degree fiom the system of uomination under which they are oiigmally 
appointed '—Yes, that is what I allude to 

915- Do you conbider the qualifications established in the system at Haileybury 
as the best that could be devised, with a view to the formation of the young men for 
useful civil service in India ? — No, I do not think they aie. 

916. In what lespect do you cousidei those qualifications as defective? — “Ithinic 
that too much time is devoted to an ineffectual attempt to acqune the native lan- 
guages, which would be much better leaint in India. I would confine the study of 
the native languages at Haileybury merely to the elementary and grammatical parts, 

E.i. — I. T 2 leaving 
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leaving the rest to be acquired at Calcutta, either at the College or in such other 
way as may hereafter be detei mined , in fact, I would devote the education in Eng- 
land to the acquisition of the points of education of a gentleman, laying a good 
classical foundation, according to the existing practice ot tuition, and combining 
■with it the study of state polity and geneial juiisprudence. 

917. Do all the young men proceed at piesent to India with thesamo certificate 
of qualification ^ — As far as I recollect, they all have one form of certificate. 

918. Has It been \eiy geneially found that the attainments of the young men 
have corresponded to such certificates^— I think in most cases they have. I have 
observed in one or two imstances, in communication with the officeis of the College 
of Fort William, that the qualifications of the young men did not answer quite so 
strictly as they should do. 

919. Do you mean that on their arrival at the College at Calcutta, it has'not 
been very frequently found necessary for them to begin their education almost de 
novo ^ — Occasionally with respect to the Oriental languages Ciedit is sometimes 
given to the young men for respectable proficiency in Peisian, Bengalee 01 Hin- 
dostanee, when their ignorance of those tongues is but too apparent. 

920. What should you consider the most efficient mode of obviating the evils 
arising out of the system of nomination to writerships at home ? — I can answer that 
point most readily, because I have fiequently considered it. I think the best plan 
•would be, to distiibute the writerships among the universities and great seminaues 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, or entrust them to some high tribunal, empowered 
to bestow them according to a conscientious and uninfluenced Cblimateof the claims 
of candidates, whose only title should be then merit, and whose only disqualification, 
if unobjectionable m a moral point of view, should be tlieir deficiency in tlie 
attainments adapted to the stations for which they ate destined. 

921. To vest them, in short, in some independent authorities; the basis of obtain- 
ing such preferment consisting in public competition ? — Exactly so. The conse- 
quence would be, that we should have the choice of the gi eater portion of the using 
talent of Great Britain ; and India would he supplied with functionaries of superior 
and authenticated ability. I conceive that the character of the service would be 
very much raised indeed by such an alteration. 

922. Do you not conceive that by such a change of system the moral character 
of the young men so sent out would be materially affected? — I think so. We 
should have men of a steadier cast, and more alive to the consequences of respon- 
sibility. 

923. With respect to the age at which young men should proceed to India, is 
It your opinion that the present age is too high or too low ? — 1 think, on an aver- 
age, they generally go out at about eighteen. That is a very fair medium to take, 
but I would rather have them go out older than younger ; certainly by going out 
older, they are more likely to avoid habits of expense. 

924. If the principle of introducing into the civil administration of India more 
generally native agency were adopieffi roust it not follow that there would not be 
so many probationary offices for young Europeans to fill in India as there are now? 
—Certainly not. When the system is matuied, I should conclude tliat we should 
not want any young men for assistants or registrars. 


925. If 
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925. If then the offices of greater responsibility and contiol were alone reserved 
for Europeans, would it not, in your opinion, be desirable that young men should 
proceed from this country with a view to filling such stations at a somewhat more 
advanced period of life than at present? — Yes, certainly, supposing they are at once 
to step into situations of importance; but the difficulty occurs how they are to 
acquire the necessary experience and local knowledge, without a suitable proba- 
tionaiy course of seivice in India. 

926. Does not a young man proceeding to India cut himself off altogether from 
the diffeient professions, civil and military, of this country? — Yes, he does, unless 
he returns to England within the age necessary to pursue such pi ofessions. 

927. Does It not follow from this, that the instances have been very rare of 
sending back to England young men w'ho have pioceeded th^ie, appointed to 
wnterships, however deficient, in point of ability, they might have proved them- 
selves for employment in India ?—l think that consideration has operated veiy 
strongly with the Government. 

928 Do you remember any instances of young men being sent back, except for 
some moral offence'^ — I do not remember any young man being sent back. 

929. What is the principle of promotion of the civil servants of the Company 
when in India, is it by seniority, or is it by favour of the local government ' — In 
as many cases as possible, legard to seniority is observed. There are some very 
important situations where it is absolutely necessary to overlook mere seniority, 
and to select men of marked ability , for instance, the' political residencies, the 
Sudder Dewanee Adawlut and some others ; but the claims of seniority aie respected 
as much as possible, so much so as to deprive the Govei noi -General of a gi eat 
portion of what would be considered patronage ; he scarcely has a selection. I 
look upon It that the patronage of India, I mean Bengal, which is the only part 
I,am intimately acquainted with, is, generally speaking, dispensed with remarkable 
equity. 

930 If the supply of writers is pi oportioiied at all to the-demand for filling up 
vacancies as they arise in India, it is presumed that the Govei nor-General has very 
little room for selection in the servants ,to be promoted ? — Ceitainly but little. 

931. If, on the other hand, a large body of supernumerary young men are sent 
out to India, would it not entail a very heavy charge upon the finances of the 
country ? — Yes, I should think so. 

932. Have you any doubt that there are at present, and under an extended 
system of native education, would for the future be, a still larger supply of intelli- 
gent, informed, and trustworthy natives, adequate to fulfil the duties of nearly all 
the offices, except the highest in the Revenue and Judicial depai traents ? — Undoubt- 
edly ; I have a very high opinion of native talent. 

933. Would the introduction of native agency into those departments, and the 
giving the people of the country reason to know that they were not excluded from 
those rewards which await European talent and acquirement, in your opinion, tend 
to strengthen their attachment to Biitish dominion ?-— I should think there can be 
no question that it would do so. 
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954- Dm log ihe period of your residence in India, did not you inteiest yourself 
coiiMilf'idbly in the system of native education? — A gieat deal, as far as my official 
Im]. occdpations would allow. 

935 - ^Vill you state whether of late years much has been accomplished in Bengal 
in that paiticular'^ — Some years back the Company were authorized by an Act of 
Pailiament to appropiiate a lac of rupees annually to promote the diffusion of edu- 
cation among the natives, out of the suiplus teintorial revenues of the Company. 
For a long tune theie was no suiplus revenue ; indeed, I am not quite certain that 
there is any now: but a few years ago the Government began to appoition that 
annual lac of rupees regulaily amongst ceitain institutions, and I may say, that for 
the last seven or eight years the Government have afforded the most efficient, the 
most cordial, and the most benevolent support to the education of the natives 
They have established a Sanseiit College, witli a foundation of 30,000 rupees a year , 
they iiave established a Mahomedan College, with the same endowment, and they 
have assisted very much what we call the Anglo-Indian College, which is a college 
founded by the Hindoos themselves almost expressly for the cultivation of the 
English language. They have favoured this college very much, by allowing it the 
use of instiuincnts, books, and othei facilities, and permitting several of their own 
officers to act as exaimncis, and to aid them in vanous ways. The examinations 
of this latter college, I know in one instance, and [iiobably in several instances, 
have been conducted at the Government-house in the piesence of the Governor- 
Geneial. The Government have revived the colleges of Delhi and Agra, also one 
at Benuies, and they have esttiblishod schools at Cinnsurah, Chunar, Ajmeie and 
Bhagulpoie and other places, they have also appointed a committee of public 
instruction, who superintend not only the Governments own institutions, but affoid 
their aid and countenance to all the schools belonging to natives which may apply 
to them for aid. The committee aie specially instiucted to submit Irom time to tune 
to tlie Governor-Geneial in Council such measures as may be calculated to improve 
the education and morals of the people by the introduction of useful knowledge, 
including the sciences and arts ot Euiope. The puncipal civil servants at the piesi- 
dency belong to the committee, of which a member of council is usually president. 
The progress of native education is ascertained with great anxiety by the Goveinors- 
General. In their speeches to the assemblies of tlic College of Fort \\ illiam, notice 
isahva3S taken of the pi ogress ot native education, and learned natives aie very 
much encouiaged ; 1 should say on the whole, that a veiy warm and heart-telt 
interest has been shown by the Goveinment 111 native etiucation, and that its 
seivants also, as far as possible, have contiibuted their endeavours to the pro- 
motion ot that most desuable object. 

936. However strong the interest felt by the Government in the object of edu- 
cating the natives of India, are the Committee to undei stand that one lac of lupees, 
about 10,000/ steihng, is the only portion of a terutorlal revenue of about 
20,000,000 /., at present devoted to that object^ — I suspect so, except some incon- 
siderable additions; they occasionally give a few hundred rupees a month to othei 
institutions for native education. 

937. You have mentioned that the natives themselves established an Anglo- 
Indian College at Calcutta with a view principally of acquiring and disseminating 

tile 
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the English language, is not that, in your opinion, a strong proof of the eagerness ^ 

of the natives to acquire the English language^ — It is a very stiong proof, and 

that IS not the only proof, because they have constantly shown a great anxiety to c. Lushngton^ Iltq 
acquire the English language. 

938 Are the Committee to understand from you, that in the establishments 
hitherto existing for the purpose of promoting native education, the acquirement of 
the English language has been universally adopted as an essential object^ ^The 
Sanscrit College was oiiginally instituted piincipally for the cultivation of that lan- 
guage, but an English class was afterwards added. In the Mahomedan College 
the study of Aiabic and Mahomedan law is chiefly cultivated , but they also have 
an English class. 

939, Do you not think that by opening employment in India to such natives 
only as should have made some progress in the acquisition of the English language, 
a great stimulus v^ould be given to the natives genei ally to acquire it ? Yes, I 

think so. ..... 

940 Even at present, small as is the portion of natives in the civil administration 
of their own country, do they not, in many instances,^ prefer the English language 
to the Sanscrit, and other foreign Oriental languages — I think the younger class 
do. There has been a very great mteiest indeed excited among the rising genera- 
tion in favour of the English language. 

941. You are aware that the proceedings of the courts of justice in India are 
universally carried on through the medium of a foieign language, namely, the 
Persian, do you think it might be possible giadually to intioduce the English 
language into the details of the administration of the courts of justice ^ — I cannot 
see any objection to that, because the Persian language is as much a foieign lan- 
guage to a Hindoo as English is The Bengal government, however, have gone 
tar towaids settling that point, by promulgating their intention gradually and 
eventually to render the English language the medium of transacting public busi- 
ness throughout the country. 

942. Do you consider that the giving to the natives systematically an enlightened 
education, affords the best chance of the advancement of the Christian religion in 
India It IS the only rational foundation. While encouraging, to every pi a- 
dential degree, the dissemination of useful knowledge among our Indian subjects, 
every government under which I have served, has enjoined the most scrupulous 
adherence to the long-avowed and indispensable condition of not inteifeiing diiectly 
with the religious opinions of the natives, an injunction which has pointedly and 
wisely been reiteiated by the Court of Directors. A disposition having of late 
been manifested in ceitain quarters to depart fiom that judicious and just course 
of policy, it seems expedient that our obligations, as declared by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to respect the religious prejudices of the people, should be reviewed, and then 
observance authoiitadvely inculcated, for if we disregard our solemn engagements 
to our native subjects, we must calculate on their bitter disaffection. 

943 Have you had occasion personally to observe any instances in which the 
extension of education has had the consequence of affecting the religious feelings 
of the natives ^-^I have not had any personal observation of the fact ; but I appre- 
hend it certainly does exist very strongly. I have great reason to suppose, that 
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at least one in ten of those Hindoos at the presidency who have at all given their 
attention to reading, scoft at and have abandoned the follies of idolatry, and be- 
come deists. I had not much intercourse with the natives myself in India. 

944. Has any progress been made m the Bengal presidency in the conversion 
of the natives to Christianity^ — I am afraid very little; there have been to iny 
knowledge one oi two remarkable instances, however, of sincere conversion, and 
many more are claimed. The cause of Christianity will not be promoted in India by 
premature, injudicious or fanatical attempts at pioselytism. The experience of 
late ycais has shown fl mention it with sorrow) that the direct and permanent con- 
version of adult Hindoos or Mahomedans (especially the former) is extremely rare ; 
it only remains therefore to seek the propagation otChiistiamty bytheslow' process 
of instructing the rising generation. The progress must indeed be gradual, but the 
results will be solidly beneficial. Any efforts to force such results, by open inter- 
feience witli the icligious observances of our native subjects, might, without advancing 
tlie great cause in view, pioduce consequences the most injurious. Such proceed- 
ings might tend to our expulsion fioin the country m the midst of our career of 
usefulness, and cast back the objects of our care into their ancient ignorance. We 
must patiently perseveie in the course which has already produced a large harvest 
of impioveiiient. It is true that the consequences of our teaching the natives the 
value and extent of then power will lead to their asserting it, and to the subversion 
of our rule, but this consummation is not likely to occur, till the light of knowledge 
has spread widely and beyond the risk of extinction, bringing with it the secure 
establishment of Clnistianily. The change of dominion will then, it is to be 
hoped, be effected without convulsion, we shall retire giacefully; gratitude will 
succeed to resistance ; and instead of our being execrated as reckless tyrants, our 
memory will be revered as belonging to enlightened benefactors. 

945. In what light are such converts held by their countrymen ui Bengal ^ — 
Gieatly depreciated. They cease to associate with them ; they will not eat in their 
company, and, in fact, despise them 

946. You stated that you had a high opinion of the native talent ; have you also 
a sufficiently high opinion of their tiustwoitbiness, to consider that native agency 
generally might be employed in India? — Generally speaking. I have not a veiy 
high opinion of their trustworthiness , but I think it is because when they have 
been in situations of bust, they have nevei been adequately remunerated , but if 
they weie liberally paid and properly educated, I do not see why the Bengalee 
should not be as tiustwoithy as the European. I can adduce one instance 
within my own knowledge, which, I think, shovved grcMt trustworthiness on the 
})art of the natives, it rathei conceins myself personally, but perhaps 1 shall be 
excused for menlioning it. After I had been m India about il years, I was 
obliged to go home for my health. As I had been in the Political Secietary’s 
office during the whole of that period, except w'hen I was in college, I had long 
erased to give any attention to the native languages, except for mere colloquial 
purposes. I returned to India after an absence of nearly four years, and of 
couise was thrown out of my situation in the Secretary’s-office. It was necessary 
to take some employment or other, and it was also necessary to take the fiist that 
was ofieied (I would not have accepted a judicial one, from conscientious motives), 

and 
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and I was appointed Acting Collector of Burdwan, the revenues of which were 
about 450,000/. a year. When I took charge of that collectorship, I was almost 8 M arch 1832. 
wholly Ignorant of my duty, and had to depend for advice on the head cleik, a C-Luslun^ton, Esq 
Bengalee, but who understood English perfectly I remained there six months, 
and of course endeavoured to qualify myself as well as I could, and also showed 
as much pretence of supervision as it was possible for me, under such a state of 
inexperience, to evince. I was then summoned to Calcutta to oiSciate as Poli- 
tical Secretary to Government, and was enabled to lender up my accounts, and to 
escape fiom the collectorship (foi I can use no other word) without complaint 
or defalcation, owing in a great measure to the integrity or moderation of the prin- 
cipal native officers 

947. The term “ Collector ” would imply to an Englishman a mere receipt of 
money , will you give the Committee some notion of the extent of duties which de- 
volve upon an individual filling that office^ — The principal duty of a collectoi is 
to receive the revenue, and to preside in what we call summary suits , that is, 
suits that require early decision between the ryot and the landlord. I believe 
these aie appealable to some other court, but I cannot speak much about revenue 
matters, as six months, i5yeaisago, were all the experience I had on those points 

948. Does the collector combine any other functions? — Not that I lecollect 

949. Does any method suggest itselt to you, in w'hich the Government could give 
encouragement to the village schools, however trifling the amount might be m each 
case, which would considerably facilitate the acquisition of English by a laige por- 
tion of the population ? — The most effectual mode of aiding them would be to assist 
in providing them with competent masteis, a measure not veiy easy of accomplish- 
ment, as a consideiable prejudice exists on the pait of the Hindoos against be- 
coming teacheis for hire ; but this prejudice has of late been weakened 

950. You said that the natives had shown a great anxiety to obtain a knowledge 
of the English language ; can you state wliether many of tliem have made any pio- 
ficiency in the language ? — They have made very remarkable proficiency in the 
Englisti language. Some of the students, who have completed their education m 
the Hindoo College and othei institutions, aie in the habit of holding debating 
societies, where they discuss topics of considerable impoitance in the English lan- 
guage, and read lectuies and essays of their own composition, upqn various literaiy 
and scientific subjects. At one of the meetings above mentioned, the question for 
discussion was, “ Whether posthumous fame be a rational principle of human 
action or not.” It is tiue that the debate soon branched off into a consideration of 
the possibility and probability of human perfection, but the orators spoke with 
remaikable fluency, quoting Gibbon, Hume, Reid, Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Shak- 
speare, Milton, &c. The forms of similar meetings in England were imitated, and 
the chairman having inquired the reason ot the secretaiy’s absence, d loud cry of 
“ Persecution i” was raised, and it was*explained that he was pievented fiom attend- 
ing by his father, who was afiaid that his principles of paganism should be cor- 
rupted, in consequence of the other members being deists. Thus has the begin- 
ning of a most wonderful change been worked among a lape, who for a long time 
were considered as sunk in a hopeless state of ignorance and the blindest idolatry. 

I should have mentioned before, that one of the young Hindoos in question being 
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called upon at the police to swear, as usual, on the waters of the Ganges, declined, 
averring that he should just as soon swear by the waters of the Nile. 

951. Have you known of a native of Calcutta, a Hindoo of education, publishing 
a ivork, turning into ridicule the idolatry and superstitions of the Hindoo religion. 
The question refers to a work published in the year 1820^ — I do not remember it. 

952. Are you aware that any of the young men at Calcutta have established 
a periodical work in the English language ? — I cannot speak with certainty ; but 
I think I have heard it mentioned. 

953 * Were you present at any of the debates you have mentioned ? — No ; but 
I am m coirespondence with persons who have sent me authentic information on 
that subject 

954 What subordinate oflSces had you filled in India previous to your appoint- 
ment to the collectoiship of Burdwan ? — On my leaving college I was appointed 
Assistant in the Governor-General’s office. Tiiat office consisted of eight or ten 
junioi civil servants employed under the Marquess Wellesley solely in the duty of 
transciiption, but of a strictly confidential nature. Afterwaids, upon the dissolu- 
tion of that office, I was appointed Assistant to the Secretary in the Political depart- 
ment ; I then became Deputy Secretary in the same office, and was obliged to 
return to England for my health m 1812. Upon my return, I was appointed to the 
acting collectorship of Buiclwaii, and then became Secretaiy 

955. It was not, then, by virtue of seniority that you became collector of Burd- 
wan ^ — I was entitled to a collectoisliip by my standing. 

956. Will you explain to the Committee what you mean by being entitled to 
a collectorship by your standing? — Unless in consequence of notorious incapacity, 
a civil servant is, after six or seven years, supposed eligible to a collectorship. 

957. Is it usual for writers to be appointed to situations without any reference 
whatever to their capability or their adaptation to the offices to which they are 
appointed? — Yes, because they possess very little peculiar qualification when they 
first leave the college , some young men who have made very great proficiency are 
generally selected for the political residencies 

958. Did not the government of Bengal in 1823 state to the Court of Directors 
that the supply of civil servants, from temporary causes, was inadequate to the 
demand ?— I think they did 

959. Did not the local governments in consequence appoint one or two indivi- 
duals, not of the legular civil servants, to offices commonly held by covenanted ser- 
vants* — I do not remember any particular instance of it; but it does not follow 
that the tact may not have existed, because I was only cognizant of the affairs of my 
own department. 

960. Do you conceive that the present mode of administering the public depart- 
ments in Calcutta, thiough the agency of Boards, is attended with advantage to the 
public service ? — Certainly not with advantage; I think it is attended with great 
inconvenience and great delay. Instead of having Boards, it would be much better 
to have one responsible efficient person The consequence of a Board, in many 
cases is, that you have one able man who does the work, and you have an inferior 
person, or a person of tolerable attainments, just to fill up the number to make the 
quorum. 
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961 From the distance to which many of those who administer the government 
in India in the provinces are removed from the seat of government, must it not 
happen that the government of the residency can have but an imperfect control over 
their proceedings ? — Certainly 

962. In what way does it appear to you that it would be desirable to amend the 
system of the administration of the government in India itselt, with a view to give 
It greater vigour and unity of action ? — That is a most momentous and important 
question, which I feel great difficulty in answering 

963. Does It appear to you that by the appointment of lieutenant-governors, 
vested with considerable powers, but always subordinate to the Governor-General, 
a greater degi ee of vigour and uniformity of action might be given to the executive 
administration of the country? — Yes, I think so, and the Goveinoi -General would 
be greatly relieved by such appointments, noi do I think, upon the whole, it will 
be the cause of great additional expense, because other appointments might be 
dispensed with. 

964. Under such a system, might not, for instance, the expense of the govern- 
ments at Bombay and Madras be very materially reduced ? — I think they might, cer- 
tainly. I conceive that instead of having governments witn councils, &c , you might 
have lieutenant-governors theie also, by which an immense expense would be saved. 

965. What additional powers do you think it would be expedient to give to such 
officers, beyond those now exeicised by the present provincial authorities? — The 
lieutenant-governois, supposing that system to prevail over all British India, would 
require very extensive powers, territorial, judicial and political, which should enable 
them to act without reference to the pai amount authority, except on the most im- 
portant occasions. It would simplify the business a great deal, and would save the 
time of the Governor-General. At present, the Governor- General is overwhelmed 
with business, and it is impossible for him to attend to every detail submitted to 
him. Of course there might be some efficient plan of responsibility arranged for 
the lieutenant-governors, but I do not piotess to say what it could be just now 
I am only speaking in leply to the question, as to the general alteration which I think 
might be expediently intioduced. 

966. Should you think it advisable that the Governor-General should be de- 
tached from the local administration at Calcutta ^ — I would confine the attention 
of the Governor-General to the most important points; he has far too much to do 
I think that the members of Council might perform a great part of the business 
upon their own responsibility , I even think the secretaries to government might 
take then share in the executive also, upon responsibility, without making a reference 
upon every tiifle, as they have to do now, to either the Governor-General or the 
members of Council. The consequence is, that as the Governor-General now must 
deyote the greatest part of his time and attention to political matteis, other subjects 
necessarily receive but a very crude degiee of his consideration. It is physically 
impossible for any man to discharge all the duties which he, as Governor-General, 
professes to perform. 

967. Can you suggest any mode by which it appears to you that the present im- 
mensely voluminous conespondence between India and this country might be 
abridged? — It the home authorities would dispense with so much detail as they 
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require at present. We are expected now to send home a copy of every paper, 
however tufling, which comes before Council, and not only one copy, but copies 
in duplicate to the Court of Directors, and I believe in duplicate also to the Board 
of Control. I would send home transciipts of important papers, and indexes con- 
taining the heads of others which are not of great importance, and which might be 
fuinished when required- A good index would keep the home authorities advised 
ot the contents of the Indian recouls. 

<)C8' Is not the tendency of the executive government being discharged thiough 
tlic means of Councils or of Boards, to increase unnecessaiily tlie amount of public 
writing? — I think it does increase the amount of public writing, but the mcniber.s 
of Council are extremely useful to the Governor-Ceneial ; tiiey aiiange for him the 
most material points of correspondenee in judicial and teiiitoiial matters, and 
leheve him fiom a load of detail ; but they could relieve him still uioie if they were 
allowed to decide upon many of those matters upon their own responsibility. As 
toi the Boaids, as I said before, I think they had hettoi be abolished, and one 
ie.sponsible person be substituted 

969. The. power of making legulations by the government of India, the Commit- 
tee understand, is at present vested solely in the Governor in Council? — Yes. 

970. Does It appear to you that any better tribunal might be constituted in India 
for so important a puipose^ — Not having given my attention to that subject, I am 
not prepared to speak upon it. 

971. Does it occur to you that, in matters .so vitally affecting the feelings luid 
wants of the natives, it might be possible to introduce into .such legislative councils 
a pel son of native talent and expeucnce I think it would be consistent for 
me 10 leturn the same answer to this question, that I have not considered tlic 
subject. 

972. What was the state of the press in Calcutta at the period of your residence 
theie; and what do you understand it to he at the present time? — The press m 
Calcutta w»as for a long time undei a censorship; at last, in the time ot Loid 
Hastings, an Anglo-Indian editor discoveied that he could not be legally .sent out 
of the country for press offences ; the consequence was, that he set the Government 
at defiance, and refused to adopt the erasuies of the chief secietary, who was the 
censor ot the press. The Government then, making a merit of compulsion, adopted 
a set of legulations, by which they requited that tlic proceedings of the public 
press should be conducted, and took off the censorship , and those Regulations wiye 
for a time, as fai as I recollect, very faiily adhered to. At last a gentleman 
established a newspaper, called the Calcutta Journal, which soon became exticmely 
popular, and which was excellently conducted, I mean as to ability. The editoi 
certainly created in India a great taste for literature, and for the prosecution of 
enlightened pursuits; but, unfortunately, he thought it necessary to infiinge the 
Regulations, which produced remonstrances from tlio Government. To those remon- 
strances, as far as I recollect, he generally returned respectful answers, and the 
next day repeated his infractions. The Government, pursuing then sy-stem of 
weakness, continued to remonstrate with the editor. I am not certain whether 
I am correct as to dates now, but about this time an address was presented from 
certain individuals at Madras to Lord Hastings, congratulating him, and compli- 
menting' 
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ijoentmg him upon having taken off the restrictions upon the press, which restiic- ^ 

tions were in existence at that time. Lord Hastings was extremely pleased with ® March 1832 
this address ; and m his reply dilated upon the advantages of a free press, and the q Lushm^on Esq. 
credit which reflected upon a liberal government from allowing its measures to be " s ’ ?• 

publicly discussed. Whilst he was receiving those compliments, as Governoi ■ 

General, he was authorizing remonstrances and threats to the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, as Governor-General in Council ; and latterly, whenever the editor 
received one of those letters of remonstrance from the chief secretary, he of course 
threw into the teeth ol the Governor-General those liberal expressions in his 
speech ; the consequence was, that Lord Hastings felt himself committed , and 
though he acknowledged the necessity of curbing and coercing the editor of the 
Calcutta Journal to the very utmost, yet he was m a dilemma, and he deferred 
each hour the infliction of seveie punishment until ho left the country. The editor 
in question continued, aftei Lord Hastings’s departure, to defy the Government . one 
of the usual wainings, but I believe in a little stronger terms, was conveyed to the 
editor, upon the part ot the then Governor-General in Council, Mr. Adam. He 
continued, and having reflected upon some act of the Government, the consequence 
was, that he was ordered to quit the country. Aftei wards another individual 
incurred the same fate, during the government of Lord Amherst After a time, 
the Regulations being loosely drawn up, and easy to be misconstrued by such as 
wished it, the Government applied to the Supreme Court for a bye-law, which should 
reach all native editors, Anglo-Indians and Bengalese ; and a bye-law was in con- 
so<:{uence enacted, which put the press under seveie regulation, and made the 
editors liable to veiy stiong penalties , I think they went so fai as to confiscate the 
piess and the materials, and also involved a fine upon each copy of the news- 
papers published which was considered offensive. Such was the state of things 
when I left India. I understand since, that Lord William Bentinck has allowed 
a system of the pi css totally licentious and fieo , by licentious, I mean that he has 
given it full license. 

973. What were the offences, generally speaking, imputed to the publications of 
the editor of the Calcutta JournaP — Generally calling in question the acts of the 
government, so far as I recollect. 

974. Do you recollect any specific instance of having excited natives to rebellion, 

01 the soldiers to mutiny, or any offences of that dcsciiption, tending to put the 
Government m periP — No. 

97.5. Do you know what were the consequences to the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal of his summaiy deportation? — ^The consequence was that he suffered very 
severely in his fortune. 

976. You stated that the Government applied to the Supreme Court for a bye- 
law ; will you be so good as to explain to the Committee what you mean by the 
Government applying to the Supreme Court for a bye-law ?-«-The Supreme Court, in 
conjunction with the Government, are entitled, according to law, to enact certain 
laws lor ivhat is called the better government of the town of Calcutta and its vicinity, 
or some such expression. 

977. Will you state what is the difference between a Regulation and a bye-law ? 

— A bye-law simply applies to Calcutta and its vicinity ; a regulation is one of 

general 
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general extension to all the courts in the interior, and is either strictly judicial or 
territorial. 

978. Do you mean that a bye-law would have no effect beyond the Mahratta 
Ditch ^ — I think not. 

979. Is it necessary that such bye-laws should have their origin in the Supreme 
Court ^ — As far as I recollect, the Government proposes the bye-law to the Supreme 
Court, which registers it or not as a legal enactment, after hearing objections to it, 
according to fixed forms. 

gSo. Is that bye-law' still in force, or has it since been repealed? — 1 supfiose it 
is in foice. 

981. Aie you awaic whcthei it has in any instance been acted upon? — I do not 
remember. 

982. Are not the civil servants of the Company generally at piesent precluded 
from taking any part in the press ot India? — They are debaired by the orders of 
the Court of Directors from being propiietors or cditois. 

983. Is there any interdiction against then being writers in periodical journals 
already established — No, I do not think it extends to that. 

984. Does the power of the Goveinincnt under this bye-law extendjequally to the 
native as to the European press? — ^Yes, it was intended to extend the control to 
the editors of native newspapers which had lately risen up 

985. At the peiiod of passing this bye-law, does it come within your knowledge 
how many of the fudges in Calcutta wore present upon the bench? — As far as 
I lecollect, theiewas only one, Sir Francis M‘Naugliten 

986 Was a similar byc-law applied for to the bench at Bombay ? — 1 do not 
know. 

987. Are you not aware that the bench at Bombay refused to sanction any such 
regulation ?.— I do not remember the circumstance 

988. Is It your opinion that the encouragement of native journals might be made 
the means of conveying information highly beneficial to the natives of India? — 
Unquestionably ; but I w'ould exercise a very dose supervusion over them, for feai 
they should be the means of doing mischief to the native aimy , in fact, the natm 
army is the only body which is to be consideied now-a-days with regard to the 
pi ess. 1 think the press may continue just as free and just as licentious as Indian 
politicians may desire, so long as the infection dues not spread to the native army. 
Whilst we have the native army staunch, it does not much signify what ncwspafier 
squabbles take place at the presidencies. When Earl IMinto was Governor-General, 
he was so alarmed at certain publications whicli proceeded from the missionary 
piess at Serampore, directed against the religious piejudices of the natives, that he 
lequiied the press to be removed to Calcutta, thougii the editors were living under 
the protection of the Danish government. It is mentioned by Sir John Malcolm, in 
his Histoiy of India (1826), that for 35 years a most active circulation of inflam- 
matory papers, in the shape of letters, jiroclamations and prophecies, has been made 
to the native troops, causing a deep impression ; but owing to llio difficulty ot mul- 
tiphing copies, the emissaries of sedition did not do much haim. Surely they should 
be debarred tbe facilities of a piess, under the very eye of Govenmient, in aid ot 
their designs ' If the native army be once tainted, the empire which wo have taken 

so 
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SO many years to consolidate may be lost to us in one day ; and therefore I think it ~ 

IS of the highest importance that the native journals should be carefully scrutinized, ® M arch 1 832. 
and my opinion is that this salutary supervision was rather too much neglected in c Luthtngfon,Eiq. 
former days, I cannot speak of course as to the last five years. 

989. In what languages are the present newspapers written? — In Bengalee and 
Persian. I believe there was one in Hindostanee. The Persian papers are 
accompanied by a Hindostanee version. 

990. Are those languages that the sepoys genei ally understand — The sepoys 
generally speak Hindostanee, but of course they soon pick up a knowledge ot Ben- 
galee, when quartered in the Lower Provinces. I have heard that some of the 
native officers understand Persian, and even English. 

991. Have you understood that any ill consequences have been attributed to the 
existing relaxation of the pi ess at Calcutta, so far as it has gone ? — Yes. 

992. Can you state in what respect? — I am bound to answer frankly. The 
subordination in the civil service was affected in a few instances, and I think it had 
a still stronger influence upon a portion of the officers of the Company’s army 

993. Do you know whether the present Government of India have expressed 
themselves as sensible of any such ill consequences to thoir government? — No; 

I am not aware of it. 

99.!}. Does not the condition of the press at Madras at this time differ materially 
from Its condition at Calcutta or Bombay ? — Yes ; I understand the censorship still 
exists at Madras 

995. Does It not appear to you that there should be some uniform system 
adopted with regard to it, throughout all the presidencies generally? — Yes; 

I would remove the censorship, because it is hateful to everybody ; the very name 
disgusts people , in fact, we have gone through the ordeal, and as I said before, as 
long as the native army is not affected, it does not signify. 

996. Does the state of society in Calcutta at piesent admit of tiying offences of 
the press by the intervention of juries? — I slioiild be sorry to throw any imputation, 
upon a considerable body of men, but I should not like to have a press cause before 
any jury in Calcutta. 

997. Of what classes and descriptions of persons would such juries be composed ? 

— Principally of European shopkeepers, and of Anglo-Indians. 

998. Do you mean to the exclusion of all the civil servants of the Company ? — 

Yes; the civil servants never sit upon juries, except when specially summoned. 

999. Are they piecluded from so doing by any Regulation? — No; they are 
not precluded. 

1000. Has any experiment been made of submitting to such tribunals offences 
touching the press ?—' Yes ; there was one case where the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal was tried for a libel upon the secretaries to Government, and the secretaries 
were cast. At that time disputes about the freedom of the press were extremely 
rife, and it was very difficult to get an unbiassed set of men as a jury. The power 
of venue, as in England, did not exist ; we were obliged to submit to a jury who 
certainly thought warmly upon the subject, and taken from a class of persons who 
generally gave their opinion most decidedly against any interference with the liberty 
of the press. 
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1001. In your opinion, can the present system of licensing individuals who 
proceed to reside in India be conveniently or advantageously lelaxed? — Yes 
I think so. 

1002. Do you consider that in the event of the absence of all icstnctions upon 
individuals resorting to India, any very fornaidable influx of needy adventurers need 
be apprehended^ — No, I tiiink not of needy adventurers, certainly. I do not sec 
how they would get out 

1003. If they should get out, does India aflbid a possible means of subsistence 
to either the mere agi icultural peasant or the lowest description of artizan ? — 1 do 
not think that the mere agricultural ])oasant could compete for three months with 
the ryot of the country, foi many icasons : on account of the cheapness with which 
the ryot can live, and also in consequence of tlie climate. It is impossible that 
any European could personally engage in agucultural pursuits in the climate of 
India ; and as for the common-rate arti/ans, the natives ot India arc remarkably 
good workmen, and excellent iinitatois of patterns, and tbeiefore I think it would be 
only the superior-rate artizans who could expect to snccceil 

1004. Should you conceive it foi the advantage of that conntiy to encourage 
the resort to India of individuals possessing moie or less of capital? — Yes, 

I think so. 

1005. Are you aware of any benefit that aiises from then piohibition to possess 
or occupy any lands m the intoiioi r* — I do not see why they should not be pei- 
niitted to possess lands 111 the iuteiior, provided the natives arc guarded against their 
possible oppression. 

1006. In what manner should you propose so to guard the natives? — I would 
make the Europeans in question amenable to the Company’s courts, and the 
less that the Supreme Court is allowed to intorlere the bettei. 

1007. An apprehension has been expressed by some natives, lu a recent [ictition 
to the House of Commons, lest by the permission oi Europeans to settle in tlic 
interior they should be exposed to peroecutiou, against which they should huv( no 
other redress than by proceeding to the presidency , are the Coninnttee to conclude 
fiom your answer to the last qiicsUon, that you see no difficulty ui icndcring the 
jurisdiction of the native piovincial couits such as an European might safely ho 
made amenable to ? — I think that the complaints adverted to would be obviated, 
and might be remedied uncxceptionably in the mminur alluded to. 

1008. Would it not be the diicci interest ot any European embarking capital 
in manufactuiing or commercial speculation in India, to cultivate the good opinion 
and to secure to himself the co-opeiation of the natives? — It would .seem to be but 
common good policy to do so. 

1 009 This then being his interest, and the protection afforded to him by the 
courts of justice being so improved as you propose, do any dangers occur to you as, 
likely to result flora an unrestrained admission.? — •! think that tlic class of poisons 
who would go out to India, that is, persons with some small degree of capital, 
because we have excluded the lowest class, woulil generally be people of losjiecta- 
bihty, who would have a knowledge ot their own interests, and I do not see tho 
slightest objection to their being allowed to go into tlie interior, under the re.strictions 
adverted to. 


1010. Should 
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1010. Should you say that any jealousy exists, generally speaking, in the minds 

of the natives as to the settlement of Europeans among them? — Yes; in their 8 Ma rch 1 832. 
ignorance, they are naturally apprehensive of it. They have had perhaps a few c.jMshington,J 3 sq. 
persons settled among them who may have treated them with roughness and vio- 
lence. I allude to the class of indigo planters ; but on the whole, they have gene- 
rally treated the natives with mildness. 

1011. Are you of opinion, that in the event of free access being permitted to 
Europeans it would be necessary to furnish the existing government of India with 
any summary powers with respect to the residence of individuals? — I think the 
Governor-General can scarcely be made too powerful ; emergencies might arise 
where the exercise of summary power would be necessary, therefoie I would leave 
him the power of sending Europeans to England, although I think it might be 
accompanied with certain explanations and modifications. I think that a gieat 
deal of secret mischief may be done by an ill-intentioned man, without coming 
within the Jurisdiction of a couit of justice. 

1012. You would therefore leave to the Governor-General a power of summary 
deportation ; should you propose to do so with or without his assigning a cause for so 
doing, and giving the individual an opportunity of disproving, if lie could, the accu- 
sations against him?— -I would certainly give him an oppoituiiity of disproving the 
accusations, if he could ; but I think the procedure should be summary, and not be 
clogged by an appeal to the Supreme Court, or any other court of judicature in India. 

1013. Would there be any dangei, in your opinion, of the existence of such an 
aibitraiy power disinclining men of capital from embarking under such a system? 

— I think not, because every well-disposed man, and every reasonable man, has no 
cause to fear the infliction of such a punishment as that. A man who goes to India 
just to prosecute his pui suits peaceably, and not to trouble the Government or other 
people with political dissentions or intrigues, is not likely to come under the visita- 
tion of tins power; and another leason also is this, that such eagle-eyed scrutiny 
would be exerted over the exercise of such a power, that a Governor-Geneial would 
take caie to have good giounds for using it. It is also my opinion, although it may 
be disputed, that that power has never been unjustly exerted. I am sure inyselt, 
that it I were to proceed to India with 50 lacs of rupees, embarked in speculations 
of an anxious nature, I should not be afiaid of trusting to the justice of the Govern- 
ment , I should not be afraid of being deported. 

1014. Where is the power that exercises this eagle-eyed scrutiny in India? — 

At home. 

1015. You have intimated that some modifications might be desirable; what is 
the natuie of the modifications you allude to? — 1 would make the procedure a little 
more formal as to accusation and trial, more for the satisfaction of general opinion 
than from any idea that the Government in pieceding instances have acted with harsh- 
ness or injustice, because in every case I am aware of at Calcutta, there was a mani- 
fest infringement of the articles under which the individual came to Calcutta , he 
was bound by those at tides to conform to the existing regulations of the Company’s 
government, which he did not choose to confoini to. 

10 iG. Do you contemplate the probability of cases arising in which it would be 
attended with public danger to postpone the infliction of such a penalty until sanc- 
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tioned by authorities at home ^ — ^I think, in the case of a political offence, it would 
be prejudicial to the safety of the state certainly. 

1017. Do you think that it might not meet the exigency of almost any case that 
you could imagine, that until such sanction should have been received the individual 
should be placed under more or less of personal restraint ? — I think in most cases it 
might certainly, but at the same time that individual, in a small society, as Calcutta 
still is, would be doing a great deal of mischief by remaining upon the spot for many 
months. 

1 01 8. Have you not known many Europeans of the poorer classes in Calcutta in 
a state of destitution, and objects of charity ^ — Yes, a good many. 

1019. Have not you known any beneficial effects in respect to the administration 
of justice and police result from the existence of the press in India ?— I do not 
remember any at this moment. 

1020. Aie you aware that so long ago as in the time of Mr. Hastings, when the 
press was fiec, he had no difficulty in obtaining verdicts from juries against editors 
in cases of libel ^ — 'My memory does not serve me as to that point. 

1021. Should you not attribute the circumstance you have mentioned, of the 
strong indisposition of the juries to convict in cases of political libel, to the peculiar 
excitement of the time, in consequence of the controversy upon the subject that was 
then going on ? — Yes, certainly, mens’ minds were very much excited then. 

1022. Has any class of the native population shown much interest in this ques- 
tion about the liberty of the press ^ — I think they have, apparently ; but I suspect 
that they have been only instigated by Europeans in the first instance, otherwise 
they would have been perfectly indifferent to it. 

1023. You said that so long as the native army was not affected by the press, 
you apprehended no danger from the liberty of ft ; would you therefore apprehend 
any danger from the entire liberty of the European press, merely subject to the 
common resort of the courts of law? — 'Yes, I should, because by degrees the poison 
of the European press might be communicated to the native army by means of 
translation and other modes. We have known very active emissaries, for instance, 
before the massacre of Vellore, going about with papers venting sedition and mutiny. 
Should Great Britain be engaged in European war, the freedom of the pres.s would 
require to be considered in a new point of view, as relating to the facilities which 
newspapers may afford for communicating intelligence to the enemy, 

1024. Have you been in the habit of reading any of the native journals? — No, 
I have not ; I have heard their substance sometimes mentioned. 

1025. Do they resemble English newspapers ? — As far as I recollect, there were 
some few heads of intelligence that were interesting to the natives, and a good deal 
about literature. 

1026. Was there anything in the way of political disquisition ?— -Not much, so 
far as I recollect; but that will soon follow, if it has not obtained yet. 

1027. Have the native newspapers found their way into the interior Not many 
hitherto, I believe. 

1028. For example, at Benares and Dacca, Delhi, and the more considerable 
places ’ — I know they have reached Delhi ; I cannot speak positively as to other 
places. 


1029. Does 
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1029. Does your experience during the period you were secretary to the Govern’ 
ment m Bengal, enable you to say how far the piesent machinery for conducting 
the Government in India, both in India and at home, has led to gieat delays in the 
administration of public affairs ? — I think it has led to great delay in frequent 
instances. Familiarly speaking, I think we calculated about two years in getting an 
answer from the Court of Directors on general subjects. 

1030. Have you known any instances in which the determination of public mat- 
ters of importance has very greatly exceeded that period ^ — ^There is none in my 
recollection at this moment. 

1031. Can you suggest to the Committee any means by which the transaction of 
the public business of India might be conducted with moie expedition and prompti- 
tude, due regard being had to its efficiency?— -Tes, 1 think so, by having one authority 
instead of two at home. 

1032. You think that a single organ for administering the affairs of India at 
home would be preferable to a double one, as now existing ? — I should think so, 
undoubtedly. 

1033. How soon does a merchant in India receive a reply from his agent in 
London ^ — Generally within a twelvemonth, sometimes much eaiher, 

1034. Have jou considered the present ecclesiastical establishment in India as 
adequate to its purposes? — Yes, I think so. 

1035. You speak from your knowledge of Bengal?— Yes; the ecclesiastical 
department was under my office as Secretary to the Government. The number of 
chaplains was, I consider, adequate for Bengal. It would have been desirable to 
have more, so that a larger number of Europeans might have access to public wor- 
ship. I mean those scattered at small stations. But the apportionment of chaplains 
is not to be consideied with reference to the extent of our territoiy, but to the num- 
ber of Christians who are to benefit by their ministrations, and the Government cannot 
in reason be required to incur a large outlay for the accommodation of a few indi- 
viduals, who do not contribute towards defraying the chatge. Every station where 
there was any considerable number of Em opeans quartered oriesident, had a chap- 
lain located ; the Company had built several churches vvhere they were called for, 
and were building more, only they wished to incur the expense gradually. I think 
that the numbei of chaplains is as great, if the complement be kept up, (because 
some are absent on furlough and on account of sickness,) as can reasonably be 
expected, the Government paying all the expenses, 

1036. What IS your opinion as to the expediency of augmenting the number of 
bishops ? — Having the misfortune (0 differ on this point with many excellent per- 
sons, I should distrust my own judgment, but the conviction presses most strongly 
on my mind that such augmentation is quite unnecessary. My reason is this, that 
I think the duties and labours of the bishop have been exaggerated, and that the 
archdeacons at the several presidencies have very little to do. I conceive that 
their functions might be very much increased. I was assured by Doctor Lonng, 
the first archdeacon, that he had very little to do. The more particular charge of 
the ecclesiastical interests at the different presidencies might be safely intrusted 
with increased powers to the several archdeacons, who might (or should) control the 
subordinate clergy, and transact affairs connected with their department, without 
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the imposing title of bishop, under ulterior appeal in important cases to their 
diocesan. It would scarcely be denied that the archdeacons arc competent to visit 
the congregations of native Christians. With respect to the alleged hardship of 
the visitation, in any other branch of the .service, the option of taking a voyage to 
sea, or up the river, or making an excursion in tents, or even a long journey in a 
palanquin, at a proper season, would be hailed as a boon by the healthy, and as 
a means of renovation by the sick. Therefore, I cannot understand why so much 
stress has been laid upon the infliction, as it has been called, of the bishop going 
upon his visitation. 

1037. Are there any duties of ordination to be perfoimed by the bishop in 
India? — There are ; but in my expenence they are of very rare occurrence. Then 
again, as to the labour of the bishop, exclusive of the alleged toil of the visitation, 
he is allowed a secretary and a chaplain. This secretaiy both Bishop Middleton 
and Bishop Heber allowed to practise as an attorney in the Supreme Court, and 
consequently lost a great part of his assistance. The chaplains too of these pre- 
lates were generally detached on some other service, theiefore the bishop was de- 
prived, or lather deprived himself, of that aid which he was destined to receive. He 
certainly has, I believe, a very voluminous correspondence, but then he has de- 
prived himself of persons who might draw up a number of letters ten him, or at 
any rate transcribe them ; and both Bishop Middleton and Bishop Heber were in 
the habit of copying their letters to the government with their own hands. Then 
again, great stiess has been laid upon the danger to which persons at the time of life 
at which bishops usually resort to India, are exposed from tlie climate My opinion 
is that this inference is totally erroneous and opposed by experience, and that per- 
sons at a mature age have just as good a chance of health in India, as younger ones. 
With respect to the remarkable and lamented mortality among the bisliojis, I 
would observe, that Bishop Middleton lived eight years in India. The immeduite 
cause of his death was, that he went out in an open carriage rather too earlv, and 
allowed the sun to strike upon his head. Fever ensued, but in con.sequouce of 
his peculiar coastitution, it was found veiy difficult to subdue the disorder; so 
that it cannot be said that his death was produced by the oidinary cflecls of the 
climate. Bishop Heber unfortunately committed the great imprudence of plunging 
into a cold bath after being exhausted by fatigue, and allowing the stimulus of 
exercise to subside, which error caused apoplexy, to which he had a constitutional 
tendency. Bishop James, I have heard from clergymen who knew him, was by no 
means a healthy man in England. It has been stated in a memoir of the life of 
Bi^op Turner, that he had for many years suffered under an internal complaint 
m England, for which he looked to relief in a change of climate ; so that the sun of 
India, however noxious, cannot be justly accused of accelerating that prelate’s end. 

I think, therefore, that the climate of India may be acquitted of the death of those 
four bishops to a very great extent, and that it will be appai'ent that a clergyman 
in accepting the episcopal dignity of Calcutta, entering on the enjoyment of high 
influence and consideration, cheered by the prospect of extensive usefulness, re- 
ceiving a fair stipend, and looking to a liberal pension, does not confer, as has been 
insinuated, an extraordinary favour on mankind by exposing himself to an almost 
certain premature death. I shall rejoice accordingly, if my exposition shall in any 

degree 
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degree contribute to enlarge the sphere of selection for the high and revered station 
in question. If further proof were required, I might assert that India has not been 
inimical to the lives of chief justices : Sir John Anstruther came home after a long 
residence 5 Sir Henry Russell returned after a long residence, and is at this moment 
alive, I believe ; there is also Sir Edward East ; and Sir Charles Grey, the fourth 
chief justice, is about to come home, his term having expired ; Judges M'Naughten, 
Burroughs, and Buller are now in England. Then, on the other hand, it may be 
said that Sir Henry Blossett and Sir Christopher Puller died in India. Sir Henry 
Blossett went out in a dying state, from a schirrous stomach, and survived but a 
few weeks. Sir Christopher Puller, it was notorious, w'as subject to a confirmed 
determination of blood to the head ; and in the fever supervening upon this most 
unfavourable predisposition, he was for some time attended by a physician practi- 
cally inexperienced in tropical disorders. 

1038. What objection should you see, independent of the question of expense, to 
there being more than one bishop in so extensive a country, for the purpose of 
ordination and other purposes? — It certainly appears to me to be unnecessary, 
because the ordinations occur very rarely, and the few persons to be ordained can 
come to the bishop. 

1039. Is there not this objection to there being but one bishop in India, that a 
great part of his time is necessarily consumed in travelling from place to place in 
so extensive a diocese ? — He cannot travel far without coming to some place which 
it is desirable for him to visit ; and he can always arrange as to his correspondence, 
which I suppose can be conducted without inconvenience. It should be recollected, 
the bishop is only bound to go on his visitation once in three years. 

1040. Might It not be very desirable that there should be a second bishop in 
India, who should be able, upon the vacancy of the otiice, to consecrate one of the 
cleigy upon the spot, so that he might enter at once upon the functions of the office, 
which might save the necessity of a journey to England? — That might be con- 
venient, but it would not be desirable as an uniform practice to appoint a clergy- 
man on the spot to the vacant bishopric ; and if you make a second bishop, you 
must give him the allowances to enable him to keep up the dignity of nis station. 
Besides, theie would be a division of rule, perhaps; in fact, in the present infancy 
of the establishment it does not appear to me to be necessary. I think the arch- 
deacons could perform the functions just as w'ell, and the Company or the govern- 
ment w'ould be saved many thousands of pounds a year, both in salary and in 
pension. At all events, the public finances should not be burthened with the 
expense of two additional bishops ; but if the Christian community in India should 
urge the appointment of a more numerous hierarchy, they might reasonably be 
required to contribute to its maintenance. 

1041. "What objection do you see to the archdeacons being enabled to perform 
the functions of the bishop with the same salary that they now receive ?■ — The 
Government can by Act of Pailiament delegate to them certain functions of the 
bishop, while the episcopal station is in abeyance ; and I can see no objection to 
their powers being extended even while the bishop is in the discharge of bis own 
functions, provided they continue, as before, subordinate to the bishop, receive no 
additional allowances, and do not assume the prelatical title. The establishment 
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of chaplains is too small to justify any increase of dignitaries. It appears quite 
disproportionate to have a bishop for 35 chaplains in Bengal, a bishop for 30 at 
Madras, and a bishop for 25 at Bombay. 

104Q. Of the Europeans in India, is there an;y considerable proportion presby- 
terians? — ^Yes, a good many at the presidency. 

1043. What sort of proportion of the Europeans in Calcutta do you think — 
There are a good many Scotchmen at the presidencies, and they are generally pres- 
byteriaus ; they have a church of their own, for which the Government send out 
and pay a chaplain. 

1044. Have they not a presbyterian establishment at each of the presidencies? — 
Yes. 

1045. Are there many Catholics among the Europeans? — Very few, except 
among the European soldiers, the majoiity of whom are generally Irish j they are 
allowed access to a Catholic priest. The Government pay the salary of a Catholic 
priest at one or two stations. 


Veneris, l6“ die Marhi, 1832 . 


Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


JAMES SUTHERLAND, Esq. called in and examined, 

1046. When did you return from India? — In April last. 

1047. From Calcutta? — Yes. 

1048. How were you occupied principally during your residence in Calcutta ? — 
Chiefly in connexion with the press. 

1049. During what period were you connected with the press ? — I was for some 
time in the year 1818, again in 1823, and subsequently for the last four or five years 
of my residence. 

1050. Were you yourself editor of any paper published there? — I was editor of 
several publications, and for the last three years editor of a daily journal, the Bengal 
Hurkaru or Messenger. 

1051. When was it first established? — I cannot tell at this moment; it was 
a great many years ago. 

1052. How many English newspapers are published in Calcutta? — I have a list 
of the papers published in the beginning of the year 1831, which, with the per- 
mission of the Committee, I will put in. 


The 
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The Press of India m the beginning of the Year 1831. 


CALCUTTA, 


English Newspapers : 


Publisher. 


r The Bengal Hnrkaru and Chronicle 
Daily - - - The Jolm Bull ~ - 

[ The India Gazette - - - 


Tri-weekly editions of the' 
daily papers of the same 
name - - - - 


The India Gazette 
The Bengal Chronicle 


Samuel Smith 8 t Co, 
Geo, Pritchard. 

J. B. Scott & Co, 

J. B. Scott & Co. 
Samuel Smith & Co. 


Twice a week 


The Government Gazette 


G. H. Hutman. 


The Bengal Herald 

The Calcutta Literary Gazette 

The Oriental Observer 


- Samuel Smith & Co. 

- - -* Ditto. 

« Geo. Pritchard. 


1 6 March iJ?32. 

Jame^ ^utlmhud^ 
Fmj, 


The 

The 

The 

The 


The 

The 

The 


The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 


Native Newspapers • 

The Janri Jehan Numa 
The Summachar Chunduca 
The Sunbad Tuneer Nassuk 
The Bunga Boot 
The Sunbad Coumoody 


Hurryhar Datt. 
Bhowanichum Bannerjee. 
Kistnomohun Doss. 
Bholonauth Seen. 

Gobind Chatterjee. 


Monthly Publications : 
Calcutta Magazine 
Gleanings of Science 
Kaleidoscope 
Christian Intelligencer 


Samuel Smith & Co. 
W. Thacker & Co. 

J J. Fleury, 

Chuich Mission Press. 


Quarterly ; 

Bengal Arrmr List - - 

Army List Hu M. Forces in India - 
Calcutta Quarterly Eegister 


Samuel Smith & Co. 
- - Ditto. 

J. B. Scott & Co. 


Yeaily: 

Bengal Annual - « * 

Bengal Souvenir - - 

Bengal Almanack 
Companion, and Appendix to Do. 
Bengal Directory 
Calcutta Directory 


Samuel Smith & Co. 

- - Ditto. 

- - Ditto. 

- - Ditto. 

- - Ditto. 

J. B. Scott & Co. 


With the exception of the Bengal Hurkaru press, at which alone no less than 14 
periodicals, daily, tri-weekly, monthly, quarterly and annual, are published, (includ- 
ing four political and literary journals,) all the presses at which the other publica- 
tions enumerated above are published, and several others, undertake general printing, 

and 
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and there are printed several Advertisers, Price Currents, &c., and occasionally 
books and pamphlets. 

1053. Are you aware whether any other English journal has been published since 
you left Calcutta? — There have been several since I left Calcutta, journals published 
in English ; one is called The Reformer, conducted by a native, and published by 
natives ; The East-Indian, conducted by a gentleman of the class of Anglo-Indians ; 
The Enquirer ; and also, I believe, The Hesperus. 

1054. Whom do you understand by the Anglo-Indians'^ — 'Generally the children 
of British fathers by Asiatic mothers, and all Christians who are not British-born or 
aboriginal. 

1055 ' Whom do you understand by the term half-caste, as familiarly used in 
India for the last 60 years — The same classes. 

1056. Applying them equally to the descendants of Portuguese, Dutch and 
Fiench, as well as of English parents'^ — Applying to all uho are not aboriginal or 
Euiopean. I would desiie to place it on record that I consider the word half-caste 
as offensive and impropei. 

1057. Do you possess any documents by which could be shown to the Committee, 
or can you from recollection state to the Committee, the numbers of eacn of the 
papers published at Calcutta m the native languages simply, or in the native and 
English languages I have not any accurate infoimation as to the circulation of the 
the native papeis, but I can give a good idea as to that of the English newspapers. 

1058. In what language aie the native journals published? — All Bengalee, rvith 
one exception, which is a Persian paper. There was formerly an Hindostanee 
paper. About 3,000 is the circulation of the English papers. 

1059. Including the tri-weekly as well as the daily papers? — Yes; the number 
includes the entire circulation, but it is rather a low estimate. 

1060. Can you state what number of newspapers or periodicals arc published at 
the other two presidencies ? — There are three English newspapers published at 
Madras : The Government Gazette, The Madras Gazette, and The Madras 
Courier. 

1061. At Bombay^ — At Bombay two. the Bombay Gazette, and the Courier. 

1062. Is there any native paper at Bombay — Thcie is, I believe, a Gujerattee 
paper. 

1063. At Prince of Wales Island or Singapore^ — Tliere is a newspaper at 
Singapore, and one also at Malacca At Penang, the Gazette, I believe, ha.s ceased. 

1 064. At Canton ^ — At Canton there are now tw’o. 

1065. Have you seen the official return tliat has been published of the newspapers 
in India ? — I have seen such a return copied into the newspapers only. 

1066. Did it appear to you to be accurate as far as it went? — No, it was in- 
accurate in many particulars. In the return of [lapers for 1830 there arc many 
inaccuracies. 

1067. Have you the means of stating \vhat poition of the papers, whether native 
and English, or English only, aie subscribed for by natives, and what (lortion by 
Europeans? — I have no certain means of answ ering'^tbat question ; but my impres- 
sion is, that the number of natives who subscribe to papers published by Europeans 
in English is extremely limited. 


10G8. With 
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1068. With respect to papers pabhshed in the native language, do you mean 
that the circulation in that case is confined to the natives exclusively ^ — Almost 
exclusively. 

io6ii. Can you state what portion of the 3,000 papers are subscribed for by 
natives? — That number totally excluded natives. 

1070. That IS totally excluding the native press ^ — Yes. 

1071. Undei u hat regulation practically is the Calcutta press at this time ? How 
IS the press at picsent conducted? — Every paper is published under a license from 
Government, revocable at pleasure, with or without inquiry or notice. 

1072. Do you mean with or without assigning reasons? — Yes, with or without 
assigning leasons. 

no , 

1073 Has this regulation ever been acted upon ; and if so, at what period? — 
It was first acted on in the case ot the Calcutta Journal in the year 1823 ; that 
[lapei having been suppiessed under that regulation. 

1 074. Was it acted on in any other instance you arc aware of? — In another case, 
that ot the Calcutta Chionicle in the year 1827. 

107,5. Can you state from your own personal knowledge the paiticulars of these 
two acts of suppression? — Yes. I have no copy of the official correspondence in 
the first case, but I was attached to the pajier at the time. I recollect that it was 
ostensibly suppressed for the itiscition of a pamphlet of Colonel the Hon. Leicester 
Stanhope, published in England, on a free press in India. 

1076. Weiethey suppressed with or witliout any reasons assigned ? — The reason 
assigned in the fiist case, to tlie best of my I'ecollection, was the republication of the 
pamplilet in question , I beg to state, however, that 1 speak entirely on this point 
from memory, I have no document by me at present to refei to. 

1077. ^'Veie you connected yourself with cither of the publications at the time of 
the suppression? — With both 

1078. What was the reason in the case of the Calcutta Chronicle? — I have a 
copy of the official correspondence in the case of the suppression of the Calcutta 
Chionicle, but no specific reason was assigned , the general tenor was stated to be 
objectionable. 

1079. 1 think It was stated by you in the case of the Calcutta Journal, the reason 
assigned was the republication of the pamphlet of Colonel Stanhope? — Y'es, I 
think that was the puncipal reason assigned ; the official letter may have referred to 
other publication''. 

1080 Will you explain what you mean by assign'? Do you mean formally 
notified by tlie Government to tlie proprietois? — I mean it was adveited to m the 
letter suppressing tlie paper. 

1081. Do you lecollect whether that was the sole ground stated in the letter? — 
I do not at this moment distinctly recollect. 

1082. But It was your own impiession at the time that that was the real cause 
of Its suppression? — Not that it waS the real cause. My own impression was, 
that the law itself had been made with the express view of putting down that 
paper. 

1083. How long previously to the suppression had that Regulation been made'' — 
It came into operation a few months pieviously. 
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1084. Was that prior or subsequent to Mr. Buckinirham's tiansmibsion r — Sub- 
sequent to Mr Buckingham’s transmission. 

1085. With res[icct to the suppiession of the Calcutta Chioniclc, was it ever 
ascertained on what groiuiils that suppression took place' — 'Fhc Government, 
although tespectfully solicited to state the gtounds, retiised to do .so ; hut it was 
piivately stated to have been suppicsscd tor a paragraph, of which I have a. copy 
here; the substance ot the paiagraph contained a suggestion, that if the Govern- 
ment should prosecute a certain him in Calcutta witli a view of making them the 
“ scapegoats,” as it was called, in the ca.se ot the Stamp Act, that the community 
should indemnify thorn for the loss likely to be entailed on them theieby. 

1086. Have you a copy of the official coircspondcnce r—Yes, 1 have. 

[The IVtiness delivered in the same, which is as follows .•] 

“ To Mr. TV dliatn Adam and Mr. ViUters Ilolcroft, Pioprietors of the 

Calcutta Chionicle. 

“ General Department : 

“Gentlemen, Council Chamber, 31st May 18^7. 

“ The general tenor of the contents of the Calcutta Chronicle having been for 
some time past highly disrespectful to the Government and to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, and that paper of the -jpth instant in particular, cornpiising 
several paragraphs in direct violation of the Regulations rcgatding tho press, I am 
diiectcd to infoim you, that the Right honourable the Vicd-Presulent in Council 
has resolved that the license granted to you on the 25tli January last foi the pant- 
ing and pub’.i-liing of the Calcutta Chronicle be cancelled, and it is hereby cancelled 
accoiJmgiy lioin the present date. 

“ I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

" C. Lushington, 

“ Chief Secrctaiy to the Government.” 


“ Charles Lushwgt 07 i, Esq., Chief Secietary to the Government. 

“ Sir : “ Calcutta, 31st May 1827. 

“ 1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of lliis date, in- 
forming me that the license of the Calcutta Cluouicle is cancelled by tho Right 
honourable the Vice-President in Council. 

“ As his Lordship in Council has not seen fit to indicate the particular articles 01 
paragraphs that have brought upon me this heavy expression of his displeasutc, 
I am at a loss to know vvhercin my offence consists, what aie the violations of the 
Press Regulations to which his Lordshqi refers, or in what respects the general tenor 
of the paper has been considered as highly disrespectful to the Government, and to 
the Honourable the Court of Directous 

“I beg to call to the recollection of his Lordship in Council, that tho lules 
attached to the Press Regulation are expressly declared to impose no irksome 
restraints on the publication and discussion of any matters of general interest 
relating to European 01 Indian affairs, provided they are conducted aith the 
temper and decorum which the Government has a right to expect fiotn those 

living 
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living under its protection ; neither do they pi eclude individuals from offering, in 
a temperate and decorous manner, through the channel of the public newspapers 01 
other penodical w’oiks, their own views and sentiments relative to matters affecting 
tlio interests of the cominunity. With piofound deference to his Lordship in 
Council, I heg to state, that in offering my sentiments lelativc to matteis affecting 
the inteie&ts of the community, 1 am not conscious of having transgressed the 
bounds heie preset ibed. 

“ I beg respectfully to submit, for the consideration of his Lordship in Council, 
that in eveiy foinicr case of suppiession several previous admonitions have been 
given, wheicas in the present case, although I am informed that the general tenor 
ot the contents of the Calcutta Chionicle has been considered for some time past 
highly disicspcctful, yet the withdrawal of the license is sudden and unexpected, 
and has not been pieceded by any authoritative warning, to which it would have 
been at once my duty, my interest, and my inclination to attend. 

“ Knowing the difficulties and dangers that beset the path of an Indian editor, 
I was oiiginally induced to allow my name to be sent in to Government in that 
ciiaractor with extieme unwillingness, which was vanquished chiefly by the hope of 
being instrumental in saving from destruction the property of a poor man, vested in 
a paper that had incun ed the displeasuie of Government in that case, and subse- 
quently encouraged me to embark property on my own account in a similar concern. 
I venture to hope that an engagement thus commenced for the benefit of another 
will not be teuninated by the fiat of his Lordship in Council, to my great loss, with- 
out any premonition for my guaid and guidance. 

“ I have only to add, that should his Lordship in Council be pleased to extend to 
me the same consideration which has been bestowed upon others in similar circum- 
stances, It will be my earnest endeavour to avoid whatever may appear likely to be 
deemed a violation of the Press Regulations. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(signed) “ JF. Adam, 

“ Sole Proprietor of the Calcutta Chionicle.” 


“ To Mr. ('Ftlliam Adam. 

“ General Department : 

“ Sir : Council Chambers, 1st June 1827. 

" Your letter of yesterday’s date having been laid before Government, I am 
directed to infoi m you, that the Right honourable the Vice-President in Council does 
not think it necessary to make any moie specific reference to the objectionable 
passages contained in the Calcutta Chronicle of the 29th ultimo than was done in 
niy communication of yesterday. 

“ 2. I am desired to add, that the lemauider of your letter requires no other reply 
than that the warnings publicly given to other editois were sufficient for your infor- 
mation, and that Government does not see fit to accede to your application for per- 
mission to continue the publication of the Calcutta Chronicle, 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(signed) “ C. Lushington, 

“ Chief Secretary to Government.” 

E.I.— 1 . Y 2 1087. 
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1087. Do you mean that no previous communication had taken place between 
the Government and the editor piioi to this? — None whatever. 

1088. In the absence of any declaration on tlie part of the secretary of the 
Government as to what were the olyectionable paragraphs contained in the paper, 
what was your own impression as to what tliose paragraphs were?^ — 1 tound it 
extremely difficult to form any idea on tlie subject, from the variety of matter wliicli 
was introduced into one day’s paper; a great variety of topics being discussed in 
each number renders it impossible. 

1089. A’'our attention was recalled to a paiticular number? — The number of the 
29th May ; I think it was in that number that the paragraph vvhich I have mentioned 
appeared, and which was afterwards privately pointed out as the paragraph that gave 
offence to the Government. 

logo. Yon stated that it was privately intimated to you afterwards what the ob- 
jectionable passage was ; do you mean that it was intimated to you by a private 
friend ? — Yes, by a private friend. 

lopi. Not from authority? — No, not from authority 

1092. You, in fact, then never had reason to know what were the grounds ot 
the suppicssion ? — Nothing beyond that private intimation. 

1093. The last letter of the chief secretary adverts to warnings publicly given to 
other editors, which lie conceives would be sufficient for your intuimation , what was 
the nature of those public warnings? — They Had called the attention of otliei editors 
to ceitain articles winch had been deemed offensive by the Government. 

1094. Where and to whom were those warnings given? — In Calcutta, given to 
the editor ot the Bengal Chronicle. 

1095. Publicly? — Officially. 

1096. To whom were they addressed? — To the proprietor. 

1097. What was bis name ? — Monte de Rosario. 

1098. Were not those warnings matters of public notoriety? — They were pub- 
lished in the newspapers of the day. 

1099. Had they any effect on the editor of the papci in making liim more 
cautious in his publications^ — That papei nevei was siijiprcsscd. 

_ 1100. Then may it be iaferied that they had tliat effect on the paper ^ — It is 
difficult to say, because a change m the Government occasioned in several instances 
a change in the policy towards the papei s. 

1101. Was tiJC Government changed at this period? — It was. 

1102. In the case ot Mr. Buckingham, were any warnings given to him officially? 
— Yes, several. 

1103. Was bis conduct altered in consequence of them? — I believe so. In 
consideration of his own interest he must have endeavoured to frame his conduct 
according to the vvishesof the Government, but that he did not succeed is appaient, 
inasmuch as he was first trauaniitted, and the jiaper subsequently suppiessed. 

1104. Is it within your knowledge at vvbat date the present Regulations aftbctin<f 
the press at Calcutta were made; aie they coeval with the supreme authority of the 
English in Bengal?— By no means; the Regulations under which it is now conducted 
were enacted in 1823. 
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1105. Was not the press always under some restrictions ever since the English 
authority was established in India?— No, it was not; in the time of Warren 
Hastings it was as free as it is now m England. 

1106. On the occasion of the suppression of the two papers in question, was there 
any loss of property sustained by the proprietors? — In the first a veiy enormous loss. 

H07. At how much do you estimate that loss?— I should say it had not been 
overrated at 40,000 1 . 

1108. How do you estimate that; was it divided into shares? — It was divided 
into 400 shares, 200 of which were offered for sale, and upwards of 90 of them 
readily sold at that valuation prior to Mr. Buckingham’s transmission. 

1109. The Calcutta Chronicle was only a three-times-a-week paper; what was 
the loss on thesuppiessionof that paper? — I should say, on a low valuation, 1,000 /, , 
It had only been established four months. 

1110. How many persons have been transmitted from India duimg your residence 
there for offences against the press? — Two fiom Calcutta and one from Bombay. 

im. Is the case of Bombay that which ultimately came before a court of law 
in this country'^— Yes; Mr. Fair. 

1112. To what extent then, under the Regulations, does the liberty of the pi ess 
practically exist in Calcutta'^ — It entirely depends on the views of the Government 
for the time being, whatever those may be. Under the administration of Lord 
William Bentinck, a very great latitude is allowed to it; it is viitually as free as it is 
fiere in fact. 

1113. How did it stand during the time of his immediate predecessor. Lord 
Amherst? — In the eaily part of Lord Amherst’s administration it was qxtiemely 
limited, indeed Loid Amherst transmitted one editor, and suppressed the Calcutta 
Journal; but in the latter part of his administration Ins Loidship novei inteifeied 
with the press at all while he was on the spot. 

1114. Does not his policy with lespect to the press seem to have undergone 
some change during his administration? — Yes, some considerable change. 

1115. During the absence of Lord Amherst m the Upper Provinces was theie 
any change perceivable in the liberty of the pres-s? — It was during Ins Lordship’s 
absence that the Calcutta Chronicle was suppressed , there was an immediate change 
on his Lordship's departure. 

1116. Did anything tianspire publicly to mark his Lordship’s sense of that sup- 
pression one way or other ^ — Not at all. 

1117. What were the general objects of discussion in the English newspapers at 
Calcutta? — Revenue, police, judicatuie, colonization ; but also a very large infusion 
of strictly European politics. 

1118. Had the editors numerous correspondents, and if so, of what class did 
they consist? — A great many; chiefly Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and some 
natives also. 

1119. Are not the civil servants protiibited from engaging actively in the papers 
at Calcutta? — There was some order of the kind published some years ago, but they 
still do correspond very largely with the press, both civil and military servants of the 
Company. 
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H20 What was the circulation of the Bengal Huikaru when you left that 
country’^ — In all its editions it circulated upwards of 1,500. 

1121. That is to say, m its tii- weekly editions? — The three editions ciicuUitid 
upwards of 1,500 ; that of the daily alone was 800. 

1122. Of whom did your subscnbeis consist ; were there any natives among tiicin ? 
— Very few natives. 

1123. What is the price of the daily paper at Calcutta^ — About yr/. sterling. 

1124. Is theic any stamp duty’— None. There is a postage charged. 

1125. What was the monthly subscription? — The monthly subscription is eight 
rujiees, or 64 rupees by the year, it paid 10 advance, 

1120. Aie the expenses of papei and jinnting heavier there than they are in 
England ’—Considerably. 

1127. From what cause docs thataiise? — Wc have to import our paper, ink, 
tyfies, pi esses, &c. from England, 

1128 What was fonnerly the puce of newspapers at Calcutta, do you know ? — 
Foimerly, I believe, they weie all weekly journals ; the price wa.s then four rupees 
a month, 

1 1 ap. By what means was the price reduced ? — By active competition, in which 
Mr. Buckingham took the lead. 

1130. What class of persons do you employ as printers and compositors ?~ 
Portuguese of the country and Hindoos. 

1131 Native Chiistians^ — No, Portuguese and Hindoos. 

1132 Are they expei t in their business ? — Vci y c.xpci t. 

1133. The Hindoos, pray how do they peiform their parts? — When it is cou- 
sideied that many of them do not read English at all, with surprising expertness. 

1134. What number of persons in all are employed on the Hurkaru press?' — 
Piobably 50 or 60 in the publication of the newspapers alone ; I have no means of 
knowing accurately. 

1 135. Of the native press, what arc the topics that are principally discussed ? — ■ 
They now discuss questions of government, jurisprudence, revenue and police; ami 
religion some of them discuss veiy kigciy. 

1136. Of youi 800 subscnbeis, what number may have been resident in Cal- 
cutta — Wore than lialf. 

_ 1137. What impediment is theie to the circulation of the newspapers in the pro- 
vinces ? — The postage. 

1138. Is the postage as heavy now as it was formcily? — Lord William Benlinck 
has made a very considerable reduction in it ; formerly it was charged nearly as a 
letter postage, now there are two fixed rates ; two annas to all places within a ceitaui 
limit, and lout annas to all places beyond that limit. 

1139. What was the largest amount paid to Government by that postage?- — One 
journal paid by contract to the Government 3,000 sicca rupees a month, or 300/., 
under the old system, 

1140. Has the reduction in the postage increased the sale of the newspapers?—* 
Considerably. That of the Hurkaru has increased , I am not sure that it has been 
so with the other newspapers. 

1 141. To what extent? — Probably 200 or 300. 
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1142. Has the reduction produced any defalcation in the revenue? — I imagine 
not, because it was agreed that the proprietors of newspapeis should be responsible 
lor such defalcation, it any occuired, and no claim has been made upon them, there- 
foie I suppose theie is no defalcation. 

1 143. Do you know what amount is derived from that source for the conveyance 
of newspapers ? — I should think one-tenth of the whole post-office revenue, about 
70,000 rupees 

1 144. By the yeai ? — Yes. 

1147. Is theic the same rate of postage at Madias and the Bombay presidencies 
as at Bengal? — No, the old rates are retained, and they are very heavy. 

1 146. Can you speak to what they aie ? — The postage of a paper Irorn Madras 
to Calcutta, tor example, is one rupee 14 annas ; one rupee seven annas from 
Madras to Ganjam, and seven annas from Ganjam to Calcutta. Under the pie- 
seut Regulations the postage from Ganjam to Calcutta would be only four annas. 

1147. 'I’he Madras rate of postage would appear to be raoie than double that 
of Bengal ? — A great deal more. 

1 148. During your connection with the periodical press have you known any 
instance in which writings have been chaiged as having a tendency to promote 
sedition or revolt among the native troops ? — I am not aware of any instance of 
the kind. 

1149. What benefit do you suppose to have arisen fiom the free discussion of the 
press in Bengal? — I think it has acted as a check on the conduct of public tunction- 
aiies, and occasionally led to very useful investigations. 

1150. What reason have you for supposing that it opeiates as a salutary control 
on any of the functionaries at Bengal? — I imagine they all stand in awe of that 
public constituted by the Europeans, in the service and out of the scivice, a large 
body of Anglo-Indians, and a number of intelligent natives m Calcutta. 

1151. Has the press on any occasion within your experience been rendered 
available for the detence ot public functionaiies when attacked ? — Very frequently , 
they have frequently availed themselves of it against attacks made on them through 
the same channel. 

1152. Do any particular instances of this nature occur to you ? — I cannot at this 
moment recal any particular instance. I remember one instance in which a gentle- 
man in the civil service was charged with having compelled a rich native to lend 
him his boat. The Sudder or Supieme Company’s Court of Calcutta wiote to 
request the name of the author of this attack, which was given to them, and an 
investigation ensued, by which, I believe, the conduct of that servant was 
exculpated. 

1153. Since the relaxation of the press in Bengal under Lord William Bentinck 
have you heard any allegation of specific mischief in any instance having arisen to 
the Government from that relaxation .? — I recollect none, except in a rival papoi ; 
perhaps, in discussion with rival papers, they endeavoured to make out that the re- 
laxation of the press was dangerous to the Government j but I know of no specific 
instance that can be produced. 

1154. When you spoke of the relaxation of the restrictions on the press on the 
part ot the existing Governor General, do you mean the Committee to understand 

that 
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that tlie same power of transmission from India which has been exercised in foriner 
instances is not at this moment held over the press and its conductors exactly as 
hcfoio^— Picciscly tlie. same state of law exists. 

1 155. Then what do you understand by the term relaxation under the later go- 
veimuentof Lord William Bentmck?— I mean, practically, that his Lordsiiip has 
never interfered nith the pi ess, and that it lias been privately understood he never 
VI ill do so. 

1 15O. You have stated in your own experience in India you have known three 
instances in which persons were transmitted trom India? — Yes. 

1 1 57 Does your experience, or docs your knowledge historically, enable you to 
state to the Committee any, and how many, further instances at any preceding period ? 
— 1 am not aware of moie instances historicahy recorded of transmission for 
oticnccs of the press. 

11,58. 'Ihen in tlie cour.se of all that you know', personally and historically, yon 
can state to the Committee only foui instances in which this power of restiictnig 
the press by tiansmitting from India tlie conductor of a periotiical work has beeii 
enforced by the Biitish Government m any ot tlie piesidencies ? — Only four 
instances m whicli the pi ess has been restricted by that means. 

1159, In one of those instances which you have specified, tlie case of Mr. Fair 
at Bombay, the party applied to a couit ot law in England to receive compensation 
for the injuiy sustained by him in consequence of such tiansmission , can you state 
to tlie Committee what was the result of sucli trial ' — To the best of my recollection, 
Ml Fair was too late in bunging on his case ; there was a technical olyection taken ; 
I think he was defeated on that giound. 

iifio. Can you slate lo the Committee generally at what period the press was 
restricted tor the fit st time to the class ot rostiietioiis under which it is now sub- 
jected in Bengal^— In point of fact, it is under two restrictions at this juncture, 
the one the law of ti ansiuission, tlie first eiiactincait of which I do not positively 
lecollcct, but it was long piior to the date of tljc present Chatter; the socoml 
was enacted in 1823. 

1 ibi. Whai was the second class of icstiictions to which in your lust answer you 
have icteired ? — The licensing legulation of the late Mr. Adam, a.s Governor General. 

1 1C2. Reference has been made to the case ot Mr. Fan , upon what ground was 
he tiansmitted irom Bombay For an alleged misrepresentation of the proceed- 
ings ot the Supieme Court. 

iib.3. Was the paper he edited his own propeity^— It was in part, if not 
entirely, the piopoity ot one of the secietaiies to Government, Mr. Warden, 

1 1(14. What took place witli respect to him ? — Sir Cliarles llarcouit Chambers, 
one ot the King's judges, conceiving the Government to be responsible for this mis- 
repicsenidtion, inasmuch as the paper was the piopcrty of one of their principal 
confidential sei vants, complained oi it, on which the Government called on Mr. iair 
to make an apology, and on ins lefusing to do so he was transmitted to England via 
China. 

1105. Under what Government Regulations is the press at Bombay conducted? 
— There is no Regulation for the pi ess at Bombay, but it is restrained by the terror 
of the law of transmission, I apprehend, applicable to Englishmen. 
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1166. Do the same Regulations that exist at Calcutta exist at Bombay ?"-No ; 
the same Regulation was proposed at Bombay, but the judges unanimously 1 ejected 
IS as “ repugnant to the law s ot the realm,” in the words of the Act of Parliament. 

1 167. Was that decision not in contradiction to a decision of the Privy Council? 
■—It was ; but the judges of the court did not conceive themselves bound by the 
decision of the Piivy Council. 

1168. When the Regulation was registered at Calcutta do you know how many 
judges were on the bench? — Only one, Sir Fiancis M'Naughten, a puisne judge. 

1169. Weie you piesent in court yourself at the time? — I was, and repoited the 
whole proceeding. 

1 1 70 What took place on that occasion ? — Counsel were heard againt the Regu- 
lation on the part of the pi opiietors of several jouinals there, and also on the part of 
some enlightened natives on behalf of their countrymen , but the judge stated in the 
couise of bis judgment that he had previously promised the Government to sanction 
some such Regulation. 

7171. The Regulation refcis to the licensing and not to the power of transmission ? 
—To the licensing. 

1172. Who were the judges at Bombay who refused to register the Regulation of 
the Government? — Sir Edward West, chief justice, Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers, 
and Sir Ralph Rice. 

1 173. Did the other judges at Calcutta dissent from the opinion of Sir Francis 
M‘Naughten ? — There were no other judges at the tunc, he was alone on the bench. 

1174. What aie the Regulations lespecting the press at Madras? — It is under 
a rigorous censorsliip. 

1175. Who is the censoi ? — Generally one of the secietaries to Government ; 
I believe, the Chief Secretary. 

1176. Is the censorship usually acted upon? — Constantly. There have been 
repeated instances of articles 1 ejected in the Madras papers having been sent up to 
Calcutta, and published there. 

1177* What is the form adopted as between the publisher and the censor? — 
The paper is sent to him in proof, and he strikes out anything that he disapproves 
of, either original or select. 

1178. Have you known instances of considerable omissions in consequence^ — 
Several. The first I recollect is th-at of the proceedings of a meeting assembled to 
address the Marquis of Hastings in i8i8 ; the censor forbade them to be published, 
and they were sent up to the Calcutta Journal and inserted m it. 

1179. The Marquis of Hastings being Governor General? — Yes. The first 
instance in which I ever beard of u w'as a letter of the late Princess Charlotte, 
Wfitten on her death-bed to her mother. 

1 1 80. Does the censorship extend to European politics as well as Indian matter ? 
—Even to Parliamentary debates. 

n8i. Can you produce any examples of rejected articles rejected by the censor 
at Madras, which have been forwarded to you at Calcutta for publication? — 
Yes, I have one here, inserted in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 29th of July 1820. 

1182. In the event of an omission being made by the censor, how is the vacuum 
filled up ? — Generally by lines of stars or asterisks. 

E.i. — L z 
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j 7 1 183. Then the Committee is to understand that, excepting only the power of 

deportation, which is common to each of the three presidencies, the presidencies 
Jumts Hidhaland, are practically under Regulations each distinct from the other? — Yes, each distinct 
Bsii. from the other. 

1184. The censorship depending altogether on the judgment and discretion of 
the individual filling the office of Secretary to the Government, it is presumed that 
great variations and fluctuations would take place as to the manner in which the 
duties of the censorship arc from tune to time discharged? — ^Very great; they 
must depend on the views of the person exercising it for the time being. 

1 1 85. What Regulations, according to your view, would it be expedient to make 
for the press, due regaul being had to the safety of the British empire in India ?-“- 
I see no reason why the press in India should not be left as perfectly free, subject 
to the contiol of the laws, as it is in Gieat Britain itself ; on the contrary, I think 
that fieedom is attended with even less danger, if possible, in India than in Great 
Biitain. 

1186. State to the Committee the grounds on which you form that opinion? — 
I conceive that the press for the present, and for a very long tune to come, can only 
operate on the minds of the English, Anglo-Indians, and tlie natives very con- 
siderably enlightened ; that if the Government desire to have the good opinion of 

. such men, which 1 piesume to be cherished by all public functionaries, the natives 
in geneial m India would enjoy the advantages of a free press without being awaie 
of the instrument by whicli they are benefited, or even capable at piescnt of under- 
standing It. I would appeal also in support of that opinion to the fact recorded in 
Indian history, that in the time of Warren Hastings, certainly the most critical 
period of our empire in India, the press laboured under no other restrictions than 
the law of England, w'hich was found amply sufficient to check its licentiousness. 
I have had an opportunity of referring to the earliest paper published in Bengal, 
and it was violent, and even scurrilous in the extreme, in its attacks on public men ; 
but the law in tliat case was found sufiicient to suppress it, by subjeclitig the editoi 
to numerous and heavy fines. 

1187. Were the fines enforced by prosecutions for libel ^ — By prosecutions for 
libel in the Supreme Couit, and the verdicts ot juries. 

1188. Do you think that wiitings of such a dcsciiption would be tolerated in the 
present state of society m India ^ — No such wutuigs as tliose contained in the 
earliest paper publislied in Bengal would now be tolerated one day, according 
to tiie present taste of the community in India. 

1 1 8q. Was It the enforcement of the English law of libel that was found sufficient 
to put It down ? — Tes, the English law of libel. 

11 go. Did not Mr. Hastings obtain various verdicts from successive juries.? — 
He obtained various verdicts against Mr Hickey, the proprietor of tliat pujier 
alluded to, Hickey’s Gazette; and ivhen that Governor left Bengal, he held a bond 
of Mr. Hickey’s, w hich he generously cancelled on leaving the country, a bond for 
these fines, amounting to 3,000^. 

ngi. Has tiot the circle from which juries might be taken considerably enlarged 
in Calcutta since the time of Mr. Hastings Very much in all classes. 

1193, What 
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H92. What dilBcuUy, in your opinion, exists in jury trials for offences of the 
pi ess at Calcutta ? — I know of none. I have heard ot fears expressed by legal men 
that there might be a difficulty of obtaining verdicts under the existing system. 

1193. Do you mean that you have heard apprehensions expressed of an indispo 
sition in the classes of whom jurors are composed ? — Yes. 

1194. With respect to the system or to British dominion ? — To the system alone, 
certainly not to the British power; that would be a very unreasonable supposition. 

1195. Were the verdicts which were gained by Warren Hastings for attacks on 
his political character ? — 'For attacks on his public and private character, and on 
that of the naval commander-in-chief. 

1196. Not for political articles, not for articles on Indian politics^ — Yes, foi 
stiictures on his public conduct, and on that of the naval commander-in-chief, and 
so on. 

1197. Would you find a strict resemblance either as to the society or as to 
Biitish dominion between the present time and the time of Wairen Hastings’ — 
On the contrary, no resemblance whatever; the advantages are all in favour of the 
latter period. 

1198. No natives at that time read English newspapers ’-—Very few, I imagine, 
then, 

1199. There was no considerable class of what are called Anglo-Indians’ — 
Not many. 

1 200. Therefore the newspapers printed in English were principally read by the 
seivants of the Company ’ — Principally by the servants of the Company. 

1201. Was there at that tune any very great class of commercial persons uncon- 
nected with the East-India Company? — No, certainly very few; the monopoly 
effectually prevented that 

1202. Under what restrictions is the native press conducted at Calcutta ?— Pre- 
cisely the same as the English pi ess, with the exception of the law ot transmission} 
applicable to Englishmen alone, or Biitish-boru subjects. 

1 203. How is it in Madras ’ — The native papers ? 

1204. Yes? — ^There are no native papers, 

1 205. Do you know whether the Regulations are the same for the Bengal papers 
in Calcutta and in the provinces ? — In the provinces the penalties are more severe, 
amounting to confiscation of the types and presses in some cases. 

1 206. For breach of Regulation ? — Y es. 

1 207. Then there are papers printed in the provinces of Bengal ’ — I am not 
positively aware of the fact ; I have heard that there is one, and I know there i§ 
a press at Cawnpore, but I cannot say that there are native papers published there. 

1208. In the event of the paper being published after the Government has 
notified the cancelling of the licence, what is the result? — The fine of 400 rupees 
for each publication, levied by summary process by the magistrates of Calcutta, 
which magistrates hold their appointments at the pleasure of the Government* 

1209. Now what will be the state of the native press of Bombay ? — Perfectly 
free I should say. 

1210. More than the English press ? — Yes. I would observe, of late there fias 
been a very great latitude of discussion permitted in Bombay ; I have seen very 
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recently a discussion about the princess of Kittoor, who died under confinement by 

16 M arch 1832. the Company’s authorities. 

James Suthe) land, 121 1. You have seen that caso freely canvassed ^—Ye_s. 

lisq. ’ 1212. In the event of the financial accounts of India being published for in- 

formation as they are now in England, do you conceive it would excite inteiest, 

• and be productive of discussion or otherwise? — -It would excite very great inteiest, 

and lead to many useful suggestions. 

1213. Since your first acquaintance with the natives of Calcutta, has English 
education made any progress? — Vciy great progress indeed, 

1214. Does theie appeal to be a growing disposition to approximate to English 
manneis? — Veiy gieatj and the number who speak English has wonderfully 
increased. 

1215. "Would that apply more to the rising generation ? — To the young men, and 
the rising generation more : it is indicated in the institution of literaiy societies, and 
the increase of native schools for teaching English 

1216. You refer to schools instituted by the natives themselves for that purpose' 
— Yes. 

1217. Do you consider that this has led to make any irajiression among any of 
them in the superstitions of their religion? — 1 conceive that very few ot the great 
number of the well-educated Hindoos any longer adhere to tlie superstitions of their 
countrymen in former days, whatevei they may find it convenient publicly to protess. 

1218. Do you allude to your residence at Calcutta principally? — Yes 

1219. Are those peisons of respectability or of the lower classes? — Educated 
and respectable persons, persons much in habits of association with Europeans; at 
Benares also the natives presented Lord William Bentinck with an address of thanks 
on his abolition of the rite of suttee. 

1220. To what do you ascribe this growing change in the character of the 
natives? — In the first instance, to the opening of the trade, which has led to a vast 
increase of European association, which has produced that impiovenient that, 
I believe, it has been remarked to have done eveiywhere else. In the instance of 
China, it was observed that the people of Canton were infinitely moie intelligent 
than the inhabitants of the inteiior, wheie there had been no inteicomse with 
Europeans. 

1221. Is it your opinion that the inciease of tliis intercourse, and the extension 
of education, arc the most probable means of eflecting ultimately any degree of con- 
version among the natives, among the Hindoos ? — I should say the only probable 
means. 

1222. Are there any native literary societies established at Calcutta? — There are 
several, I believe ; I attended only one. 

1223. What class of persons resort to them? — Respectable Hindoos; young 
men principally. 

1224. At the meeting you state youiself to have attended, what question was dis- 
cussed ?— A very able paper on the British constitution, written by a Hindoo, was 
read, and some discussion ensued on it inS^English. 

1225. Do the Hindoos of Calcutta prefer the English literature to the Sanscrit? 
— Most decidedly, I have been in company with fourteen or fifteen of tlie youths 

. educated 
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educated at the College, and their conversation turned entirely on the merits of 
English literature, on the poetry of Pope, Dryden, and other writers ; they have all 
a great ambition to learn the English language, and to acquire a knowledge of 
English literature. 

1226. Are you of opinion that means mignt be taken for disseminating much 
more largely the English language throughout India? — Yes, I think means might 
be taken, by the introduction of that language as the language of the couits in the 
interior, I think also that the sepoys in our army might be taught to speak English, 
and I have heard Lord William Bentinck is attempting something ot the kind. 

1227. What opinion do you enteitaui of the capacity of the Hindoos ? — I think 
they have great natural capacity. 

1228. Should you say they are trustworthy? — I think those who are educated 
and those who have the advantage of European intercourse, are as trustworthy as 
any men in the world. Whth regard to those who are not educated and have not 
the benefit of that intercourse, they labour under the disadvantage of a superstition 
which inculcates falsehood as a virtue sometimes 

1229. Is there any improvement which stakes you as easy to be made in the 
native schools of India in teaching the English language? — No, I am not aware of 
any, except that a great number of translations into English of elementary works, 
on the physical and useful sciences in particular, might be an advantage. 

1230. Could Government at a small expense increase the facilities of the natives 
acquiring English in the schools — I imagine they might at a very trifling expense ; 
fori believe the natives themselves aie generally disposed to assist in the effort to 
instruct the rising geneiation. 

1231. Would that be sufficient without the assistance of the Government? — It 
would require the encouiagement and assistance of Government also. 

1232. Are the Indo-Britons a numerous class at Calcutta , at what do you esti- 
mate their number? — There are a very great number congregated at Calcutta; but 
I consider the estimate which lias been formed is very greatly ovei rated ; I cannot 
conceive the number can exceed 5,000 01 6,000. 

1233. Is the number increasing ? — It is increasing. 

1 234. Do you think a little more extended intercourse with India would be likely 
to increase the number in Madras of the Anglo-Indians ? — I should think it would. 
I should say that the shades of distinction, however, would decline : in the case of 
a European marrying an Anglo-Indian lady, for example, the shades of distinction 
would be almost lost ; their children could not be distinguished fi ora those whoso 
parents were both Europeans. 

1235. What degree of English education do they possess, and what capacity have 
you observed them to enjoy, for the transaction of public business? — There are 
very many clever men among them, and they are found extremely useful and 
skilful in the public offices, in which they are chiefly employed. 

1 236. Have you personally known any of them well educated ?->~Several ex- 
tremely well educated ; but they feel the disadvantage which they labour under , the 
exclusion from civil and military employment, and the first society, is felt as 
invidious. 
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1237. Have you any doubt of the policy of maintaining that distinction? — 
I should say it is very impolitic ; I consider that it is sowing the seeds ot dis- 
affection among a body otherwise extremely well disposed to the Biitish power. 

1238. Have they also latterly instituted any societies in Calcutta? — They have 
several societies. 

1 239. tiave you attended any of them ’ — I have attended one or two of them ; 
the discussions were of a literary nature ; I do not at this moment recollect the par- 
ticular subjects. 

1240 Did you attend them out of curiosity, or for the jiurpose of making use of 
them m the course ot publication? — Purely from the desire to observe the nature 
of the discussions. I tiave heai d some very good speaking, some very eloquent 
speaking, at some of those meetings, 

1241. Do you consider them as being impatient at being excluded from civil 
offices of trust or responsibility ? — I think they begin to feel their situation, 

1242. Have you any idea of any danger resulting to the British interests by 
opening to them offices of trust and emolument? — On the contrary, I should think 
the British Government would derive advantage from that more liberal policy. 

1243. If a covenanted European civil servant received 3,000 rupees a month, 
how much would remunerate an Anglo-Indian of the same capacity and fitness, 
how much would remunerate him tor the same office? — I conceive he would think 
himself very handsomely remunerated at one-thud. 

1244. What would be considered by a native of the same capacity and fitness as 
a sufficient remuneration under .similar circumstances ^ — I think generally one half 
of what would content an Anglo-Indian would satisfy a native. 

1245. Do you happen to know whether there is not on its w'ay home a petition 
from the Anglo-Indians with regard to their exclusion Irom office’ — I understand 
there is such a petition. There has been another meeting held on the subject. 

1246. Do you consider the English gentlemen filling the offices of Magistrates 
and Commissioners of Courts of Request at Calcutta supeiior m point of talent and 
acquiiements to the average of the covenanted servants holding judicial offices ; 
and if so, can you state to the Committee wliat is their comparative rate of remu- 
neration ’ — I should say, they were at least fully equal in point of talent and acquire- 
ment to any of the Company’s seivants, judicial or levenuc. With regard to the 
lemuneration to gentlemen in those situations, it is as follows : the salary of the 
Commissioners of the Courts of Requests and the Magistrates varies from about 
800 to 1,400 rupees per month. I believe, however, that there has been recently 
a reduction in these salaries. 
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Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


JAMES SUTHERLAND, Esq. called in and fuither examined. 

1247. I BELIEVE you wish to give some further explanation’ — The point I beg 
to explain is, that although the warnings mentioned as given to the editors of the 
Calcutta newspapers, weie, without the sanction and authority of the government, 
inserted in the journals of the day, they did not and could not form any intelligible 
guide for the conduct of the editors in legard to future discussions. The case of 
the suppression of the Calcutta Chronicle u as exactly in point. On that occasion 
the government referred to previous M'arnings, and weie supposed to allude to those 
given to the proprietor of the Bengal Chronicle. One of those warnings was called 
torth by some comments on the constitution of the Privy Council in England ; the 
other by some jocular remaiks on a despatch lelative to the island of Shahpooree, 
m the river Naaf. In the case of the Calcutta Chronicle neither of those topics, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, had ever been touched on at all, certainly 
not in the number of the 29th May, to which the government made paiticular 
reference. I mean to say, therefore, that they could have formed no guide, no 
warning to the editor of the Calcutta Chronicle. That is the explanation I wish to 
give. There is one other point on which I wish to add a few words. I stated that 
Lord William Bentinck had never iutcrfeied with the press generally; I have since 
recollected that he did, on one occasion, by a ciicular addressed to the editors, pro- 
hibit any discussion on the subject of the reply of the Court of Directois to the 
memorials of the Bengal officers respecting the half-batta reduction, w'hich circular 
the editors obeyed. 

1248. Is that the only point’ — I do not at this moment recollect any other. 

1249. that injunction the editors complied? — Yes, implicitly. 

PETER AUBER, Esq. called in and further examined. 

1250. In your examination of the 14th of February last you stated, “that the 
number of despatches sent up for approval to the Board from 1793 to 1813 was 
3,958, and from 1814 to 1830, 7,978.” Aie you aware that the most important 
of those despatches originated with the India Board ^ — I am not aware that the 
most important did originate with the Board ; I do not know what may be termed 
the most important despatches; there are despatches w'hich come solely witliin the 
cognizance of the Secret Committee, and tnere are the other despatches which come 
under the review of the Court of Directors at large The former are unquestion- 
ably important on many points, especially with regard to the principles of main- 
taining our relations with the native states of India, and frequently as to the 
pioceedings anterior to war, and also as connected with the treaties which may be 
concluded with those native powers. 

1251. This 
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1251. Thif5 answer has reference to the importance of the subject of the 
despatches; what pioportion oi the despatches numerically can have been said to 
have oiiginated with the India Boaid As far as the despatches fiom the Secret 
Coniiuittee aie concerned, I tlnnk, from 1784 to the present period, there may have 
been about 450 or 460 from that Committee to India. 

1252. What part has been taken by the India Directors witli respect to the 
proportion ot such secret despatches? — I believe it has been represented that the 
oiigination of the sccict despatches rests entiiely witli the Board of Commissioners, 
whereas the Act does not piesciibo either patty as specially invested with that duty ; 
it declares that whatevei are sent down to the Secret Committee by the Board of 
Commissioners shall be sent out by the Committee, who have no power of remon- 
strating against such despatch ; but there is nothing to preclude the Secret 
(Jomimttee, that I am aware of, from proposing any despatch in the Secret 
dejiartment. 

1253. Are we to understand practically there is no prohibition of the Secret 
Committee pioposing despatches in the Secret department; have tlic Couit of 
Directors or tlie Seciet Committee never, in point of fact, oiigmated secret 
despatches ^-—Anterior to 1813, and during the whole proceeding of the Mysore 
war, and those of the Mahiatta wai, in the years 1802, 1803 and 1804, and like- 
wise the expedition against the Cape, Manilla, the Moluccas, the Frencli islaruls 
and Java, various despatches were proposed by the Secret Committee ot the Court 
ot Directors, and some also lately. 

1254. Is there any fiiovision by which despatches generally shall he held to ori- 
ginate with the Couit ot Directors ?— The Act of Parliament, I think, provides so 
certainly by implication, that the Court of Dircctois aie to originate despatches, toi 
in the event of their not picparing replies to despatches from India, the Board may 
direct the Court to frame such despatches on any subject the Board shall see fit 
connected with civil, military, or revenue subjects, as connected with the government 
of India. 

1255. Are we to understand, in your judgment, the originating power icsts with 
the Court of Directois, and that of supervision and diiection with the Board of Com- 
missioneis^ — Peihaps I might put the Cornnuttoe in possession of the proceedings 
which gave use to the enactment as it now stands, with regaid both to the 
despatches horn the Seciei Committee, and the oiiginaihig of despatches by the 
Court of Dll ectois. The Seeict Committee was first established 101784; when 
the Act which hist instituted that committee was proposed by Mr, Pitt, communi- 
cations were frequently held with the Court of Directors on the subject. Among the 
clauses that came under consideration was section 15 of the Bill: as it oiigiiudly 
stood, that section vested the Board with the power of issuing secret orders to tli'e 
government in India on any subject relating to the civil and niilitaiy govennuent, 
■as well as lespcctiug peace or wai, withholding the knowledge of the same ftom 
the Court of Directois, as well as of the replies tliat might be received from India, 
as the Board might see fit The Court of Directors were of opinion, that to the 
extent stated in the clause, the powers therein given would at one blow annihilate 
the Company’s government. The Court were ready to recommend to the general 
Couit of Propiietors to consent to vest powers in his Majesty’s Ministers to issue 

seciet 
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secret orders, such orders being first communicated and afterwards transmitted “TT r~~ 

through the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, concerning the levying of 

war or making of peace, or negotiation respecting war and peace, to the several Petet Auber, Esq. 

governments or presidencies in India, and binding those presidencies to obey the 

same in like manner as if they had been issued by the Court, but beyond this 

they could not conceive a case in which such power would be useful, and many in 

which it would be improper and dangerous. In consequence of such representation 

the provisions weie altered as they now stand. 

1256. Where do you find the representation made by the Court? — In the 
recoids of the East India Company. With regard to the public despatches, sec- 
tion 13 of the Act of 1784, as it originally stood, left it to the Board to transmit, 
whenever they might see fit, to the Com t of Directors, drafts of despatches, without 
waiting for any copies of despatches intended to be sent by the Couit of Directors. 

The Couit were of opinion, that whilst the government of the possessions in India 
remained vested in the Company, and administered in their name, under any degree 
of control whatsoever, the power to originate orders and instructions could not be 
vested 111 any other class of men consistently with the principles of such a govern- 
ment, or without at once annihilating the executive power of the Company, and 
that the poiver thereby given would not only tend to destroy the principle before 
mentioned, and tend to introduce a doubt which of the two bodies would stand 
responsible for delay or negligence, but might become highly dangerous in times of 
political contest and unsteady administration, when it might be very inexpedient 
that new men just vested witli the power of controlling the most important acts of 
the Company should decide on materials digested, and without the aid of those 
reasons and explanations which a previous discussion by men of experience must 
ever atford, rather Uian be led to commit the credit of their Board by precipitate 
orders, w Inch once issued would not be easily given up ; and moreover it did not 
appear that any use w'hatever could arise from that power, because it would still be 
necessary that both the Board of Control and the Court should deliberate on every 
measure, and no time therefore would be saved by originating the orders in one 
branch rather than another. The Court were very ready' to concur in any regula- 
tion which might enforce the despatch of business, and tend to prevent negligence 
or inefficiency in its own provisions, but whilst the government remained vested in 
the Company, the power so given appeared at once destructive and useless. The 
Court therefore gave it as their decided opinion that the clause should be altered 
by making the same to take place only whenever the Court of Directors should 
omit to forward to the Board their intended despatches on any subject within 14 
days after requisition made by the Board. The Act was altered, and now stands 
nearly in tho^e terms. 

1257. The great bulk then of despatches connected with the government of 
India originates with the Court of Directors, and the power and supervision of 
those despatches rests with the India Board ? — Clearly so. I may state, in 01 der 
to show it more dearly, that from 1814 to 1831, comprising a period of 17 years, 
there were 7,978 drafts, instead of 7,902, as stated m my former examination, 

(Question 156) prepared for India in the various departments. Of this number 
690 were altered by the Board. The Court, under the power which is conferred 
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upon them by the Act, made representations to the Board of Commissioners, upon 

1832 jQy Qf j-jjQgg ggo drafts, and the Board consented to modifications, more or le.ss, in 
Peta Auher, Esij. 7^ 0 ^ those 109 cases. With regard to the importance of the despatches I beg to 
state, that the Political department comprises almost every subject which i.^ or has 
been treated of in the Secret department, such as the policy to be observed towards 
the several native states m India. There is also the Judicial department, another 
very extensive and important part of the correspondence , the Revenue likewise, 
and I may especially point out the Financial department, which since the year 1822 
has been prepared by Mr. Melvill, the auditor, in a manner which clearly exhibits 
the state of the Indian finances, and shows the extent and luiportauce of that 
branch of the correspondence ; and I am not aware that any entire despatch in these 
several departments, during the 17 years, has been prepared by tlie Board of Com- 
missioners. The Board have directed despatches to be prepared to tbe number, 
I believe, of 49 or 50 ; I may not be quite correct, but I believe that is about 
the number. The Board on the occasion, in 1814, of the military arrangements, 
comprised in one letter what was proposed by the Court of Directors to be com- 
municated in three several letteis. On many occasions important alterations have 
been made by the Board, but no actual origination that I am aware of. 

1258. There have been differences between the India Board and the Court of 
Directors on certain points of policy connected with the Indian administration, as, 
for instaocp. to the encouragement given to native piiiiccs to maintain troops after 
the European method ; can you give me any information on this subject? — I believe 
the Board and the Court have entertained some diffeieace of opinion with regard 
to the policy of training the troops of native princes after the European mode ; 
but the Board have ultimately taken the same view with the Court, and lathei 
condemned that policy, or at least they have concurred in despatches which 
condemn it. 

i2.‘)9. Can you state any, and what objections have been entertained at dilfeieiit 
times by the Court, with lespect to the employment, or rather the retention in 
India of half-pay officers in the service, such sei vice being the service of native 
princes? — I think it was in the year 1819 or 1820, altei the conclusion of the 
Muhrattawai, when a considerable reduction look place 111 Ills Majesty’s regiments 
in India, that Loid Hastings peiniittcd scveial half-pay oflkers of such regiments 
to remain m India. Those officers having found their way into the .service of the 
native states, the Boaid of Commissioners called the Court’s attention to the subject, 
upon which despatches were prepared by the Couit, prohibiting that practice. I may 
refer to the Court’s letter of the iptli June 1823 to Board of Comniissioncis, 
upon the subject of some alterations made in the diaft pioposed by the Court relative 
to this subject ; orders had originally been sent out in tlie Secret department, but 
the subject of those ordeis was afterwards treated of in the public recoids. Ihe 
Court obseived, “ if there be one thing more indispensable than another to good 
government, it is the taking due precaution that those who are entrusted with puwci 
shall be duly responsible tor the exerci.so of it, and although this restionsibility will 
not always exclude bad government, liad government is inseparable from the absence 
of it. In proportion as power is great and liable to abuses, should be the effi- 
ciency of the checks imposed upon it. Hence it has wisely been deemed necessary 

not 
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not only to subject those who are entrusted with military power to severer laws 
than are generally found sufficient to restrain the unarmed class of society, but to 
keep the military foice completely subordinate to the civil authority. But in the 
case m question, all precaution is neglected under circumstances w'hich render more 
than ordinary precaution necessary. The European officers in the service of the 
Nizam and the Nagpore Rajah are vested with power, civil as well as military. 
They not only discipline and command the corps to which they are severally 
attached, but they are entrusted with the administration of revenue and police, and 
in both capacities appear to the Court to be equally exempt from responsibility. 
The governments of Hydrabad and Nagpore have been actually superseded by the 
British residents, whose authoiity, however great in other respects, does not legally 
extend to those officers , and even did the government retain their efficiency, it is 
not within the competency of the British Indian government to render British sub- 
jects amenable to their laws Setting aside, too, the anomaly in the constitution of 
a military force of which the troops would be subject to one law and the officers to 
another, the Court are doubtful whether the Company’s articles of war contain any 
provision applicable to offences committed by British officers when employed in the 
service of a toreign prince. There are a number of individuals, many of them very 
young men, entrusted with most extraordinary powers, placed in circumstances of 
strong temptation to abuse those powers, and subject to little or no responsibility 
for the exercise of them. The Couit are far from wishing to exaggerate the pio- 
bable evils of such an arrangement, but a solemn sense of duty does not permit 
them to suppress their apprehensions, that it will be attended with practical abuses 
most calamitous to the countries which may be the theatre of them, and injuiious 
little less to tlie reputation of the government which does not prevent them, than to 
the character of the immediate actors in them.” 

1 260. You have stated two instances in which differences of opinion had originally 
existed between the Court and the Board of Control, but in which ultimately the 
Board took the same view as the Couit? — I do not mean altogether the same view; 
I mean in some degree approaching the view of the Court. 

1261. Does not your experience enable you to furnish us with a great variety of 
instances in which points of controversy have arisen, the result of which was, that 
the Court were under the necessity of forwarding despatches to India in a sense 
directly opposed to that which they themselves had entertained ? — Most clearly. 
Perhaps my previous answer, which stated the number of 698, X think, as altered 
by the Board, will show that it was only on 109 drafts that the Court made any 
representation, and that the Board consented to modifications in 76 of such 
drafts. 

1262. It has been stated that there is considerable delay in the Indian corres- 
pondence, and that such delay has been caused by the existence of two Boards , can 
you state to the Committee whether, in your opinion, such delay be or be not attri- 
butable to the existence of two such Boards ? — ^I am quite aware that it is thought 
considerable delay has taken place in the Indian correspondence. I find that a 
Return has been called for by the Committee of the number of letters received from 
India, the dates of such letters, and the dates when the answers were prepared here 
to such letters. I may take the opportunity of stating, that such Return will by no 
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means give the information which I apprehend it to be the dcbiic of the Committee 
to obtain. It is essential, in order to show the despatch or (inlay that may have 
taken place in the replies, that the date of the receipt of such despatches in this 
country should be stated, because it ficquenlly happens tliat a letter may beai date 
in Januaiy or February, which letter is sometimes nine months on the voyage, and 
sometimes it is only four. 

1 263. The Return we inquiic after states the date at which the letter was received ? 
— I beg pardon , not the date at which they are received, but the period at which 
they bear date in India; not the period they were received hcic. 

1264. Can you state any instance in which such delay lias arisen from the .wtem 
of previous communication, which was ad veiled to on a former occasion? — I have 
taken out one or two instances, .simply with reference to pievious communications, 
and in order to show the lapidity with which answers have been returned to letters 
of impoitance. A despatch in the Political department, from Bengal, dated 14th of 
February 1829, was received in June 1829, it related to the contemplated tempo- 
rary removal of the supreme government from Calcutta to the North-west Provinces 
ot India. That letter was answered in 1 6 days from its receipt, the previous com- 
munication having remained at the Board five days only. There was one also a#<to 
the Tennasseriin provinces. 

1265. In this Return the letter bears date 011 the 14th of Febiuary 1829 , 
and opposite to that the dates of the answens to that letter are, the 13th of 
.luly 1829, the 1st of February 1830, and the 17th of August 1831 ; you state that 
it was answered in 16 days?— The letter to whicli I refer is dated the 14th of 
February 1829, and iv'as received on the 17th of June. 

1266. That is a very different account ot the correspondence from what the 
Return gives?' — That Return is signed by the Examiner ot Indian Correspondence , 
It was brought down to me, as all returns are, to be forwarded through my depart- 
ment, and It occurred to me, on looking at it, that it would by no niean.s aft’ord the 
Committee that information which I presumed they required, w liicli i.s, to .sec the 
rapidity 01 delay vvith which leplies arc sent to letters fiom India. I do not know 
how far the letters alluded to by the Clommittee may have lefcience to what I am 
now stating, but the fact is, that the despatch dated the 14th of Fcliruary 1829, 
which had refeience to the temporary removal of the sujireme govenunent from 
Calcutta to the North-west Provinces, was received here on the 17th of June 1829, 
and was ansvvei'ed on the 3d of July; the other letters may have contained some 
further explanations with regard to it. 

1267. You admit it is in refeience to the same letter, so that the period would be 
from the 24th of February 1829, down to the 24th of August 1831 ? — There may 
be an error in the Return ; but the principle, namely, the removal of the govern- 
ment, was answered on the first date to which I have taken the libeity of calling 
your attention 

1268. It appears tlien, in the Return we now have, that in answer to tiie letter 
of the 4th of February, three different icphes were given at various periods, the 
first being on the 3d of July 1829, and the last being on the 24111 ot August 1831 ? 
— The only answer of which I am aware, and of which I am speaking, was dated 
the 3d of July. 


1269, Will 
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1269. Will you just explain how this has arisen'? — I beg leave to state, that 
that Return was not prepared in niy department. I have taken out one or two 
instances from the records, for the purpose of satisfying the Committee that, when 
the subject has been considered of sufficient importance to require an imme- 
diate answer, gi eat rapidity instead of delay has been obseived in preparing such 
answer. With regard to the two other letters referred to, I cannot give any other 
explanation without referring to the records. I apprehend that in the answer I am 
now refeiring to the whole principle is treated of with respect to the transfer of the 
government, that is, the Court’s disapproval of the measure, and in fact, the 
illegality of it. 

1 270. In point of fact, in cases in which delay has arisen, do you or do you not 
conceive there are any counterbalancing circumstances attending such delay, which 
may be placed as an advantage against it’ — If I might offer any opinion with 
regard to the general subject, it appears to me that the maintenance of the mode 
in which the correspondence is now answered is justly considered to be of great 
impoitance. No despatch from India which requires an immediate reply is left 
unanswered for any length of time. Theie are other impoitant points upon which, 
in previous communication as well as in the original preparation by the Couit of 
Directors, considerable delay has taken place ; but I consider that the opportunity 
which that delay affords to both authorities of discussing and reviewing the several 
subjects which are contained and treated of in those despatches, amply compensates 
for the delay which has occurred. I shall perhaps better infoim the Committee by 
reading part of a letter which was written by the Chairs to Lord Ellenborough on 
the 27th of August 1829, when his Loidship pressed tor some arrangement which 
might facilitate the correspondence with India. The Court observes, “ Were the 
Indian goveinment, as at present constituted, (comprehending under that term the 
established authoutics in this countiy as well as in India) to be characterized by 
a single word, it might w'lth no impiopnety be denominated a government of checks. 
Now Whatever may be the advantage of checks, it must always be purchased at the 
expense of delay, and the amount of delay w-iJl generally be in proportion to the 
number and efficiency of the checks. The correspondence between the Court of 
Directors and the governments of India is conducted with a comprehensiveness and 
in a detail quite unexampled ; every, the minutest pioceeding of the local govern- 
ments, including the whole correspondence respecting it which passes between them 
and their suborWnate functionaries, is placed on record, and complete copies of the 
Indian records are sent annually to England for the use of the home authorities. 
The despatches from India are indexes to those record.s, or what a table of contents 
is to a book, not merely communicating on raatteis of high interest, or soliciting 
instructions on important measures in contemplation, but containing summary 
narratives of all the proceedings of the respective governments, with particular 
references to the correspondence and consultations thereon, w hether in the Political, 
Revenue, Judicial, Military, Financial, Ecclesiastical or hliscellaneous departments. 
In the ordinary course of Indian administration much must always be left to the dis- 
cretion of the local governments , and unless upon questions of general policy and 
personal cases, it rarely occurs that instructions from hence can leach India before 
the time for acting upon them is gone by. This is a necessary consequence of the 
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great distance between the two countries, the rapid succession of events in India> 
which arc seldom long foreseen, even by those who are on the spot, and the im- 
portance of the ruling authorities there acting with promptitude and decision, and 
adopting their measures, on their own responsibility, to the varying exigencies of the 
hour. These circumstances unavoidably regulate, but do not exclude the control- 
ling authority of the Court of Directors. Without defeating the intentions ot Par- 
liament, they point out the best and indeed the only mode in which these intentions 
can be practically fulfilled. Although, with the excefitions above adverted to, a spe- 
cific line of conduct cannot often be prescribed to the Indian governments, yet it 
seems to indicate any other rather than a state of irresponsibility that the proceed- 
ings of those governments are reported with fidelity, examined with care, and com- 
mented upon with freedom by the home authorities ; nor can the judgment passed 
by the Court be deemed useless w'hilst, though they have immediate 1 eference to past 
transactions, they serve ultimately as rules for the future guidance of their servants 
abroad. The knowledge, on the part of the local governments, that their proceed- 
ings will always undergo this revision, operates as a salutary check upon its conduct 
in India, and the practice of replying to letters from thence, paragraph by para- 
graph, IS a security against habitual remissness or accidental oversight on the part of 
the Court, or their servants at home. From a perusal ot the Indian records, the 
Court also obtain an insight into the conduct and qualification of their servants, 
when enables them to judge of their respective merits, and to make a proper selec- 
tion of members of Council.” 

1271. It has been stated, “ the Court of Directors have a powei, without the 
sanction of the Board, to recall a Governor or any one of their servants ; but the 
Board, on the other hand, have an absolute power of framing the despatch m 
which the decision of the Court is conveyed to India ; and I believe it is not an 
exaggeration to say, that the Court having, for reasons assigned, recalled a Governor, 
the Board conveited those reasons, which of course were criminatory, into [laiu- 
graphs commendatory, or at least excusatory, the despatch nevertheless necessaiily 
terminating in the recall of the individual.” Can you give an instance in u liich such 
power has been exercised ? — I believe the instance adverted to was that which 
occurred in ibo 7 ) of th® recall ot the then Governoi of Madras, Lord William 
Bentinck, and that is the only instance of direct recall wiiich I am aware the Court 
of Directois have ever made. I can state the terms in which the Court proposed 
to communicate it. The Court had sent up to the Board a draft, which contained 
their sentiments in the form of a resolution. The Board have invariably rejected 
a draft so framed, because they very justly state that they are thereby precluded, 
if they adopt such resolutions, from making any alteration in the draft. The draft, 
as proposed by the Court, stood as follows : — “ Resolved, that although the zeal 
and integrity of the present Governor of Madras, Lord William Bentinck, arc 
deserving ol the Court’s approbation, yet when they consider the unhappy events 
which have lately taken place at Vellore, and also other parts of his Lordship’s 
administration which have come before them, the Court are of opinion that it is 
expedient, for the restoration of confidence m the Company’s government, that Lord 
William Bentinck should be removed, and he is hereby removed accordingly.” The 
Board altered it in the following terms ; “ Though the zeal and integrity of our 
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present Governor of Madras, Lord William Bentinck, are deserving of our appro- 
bation, yet being of opinion that circumstances vrhich have recently come under 
our consideration render it expedient, for the interest of our service, that a new 
arrangement of our government of Fort St. George should take place without delay, 
we have felt ourselves under the necessity of determining that his Lordship should 
be removed ; and we do hereby direct that Lord William Bentinck be removed 
accordingly ” 

1272. The instance which you have quoted is the only instance in your expe- 
rience ot the affairs of the Company to which the statement recited in the last 
question could have reference ? — 1 know of no other. 

1273. Have you any recollection of a despatch signed by 23 Directors, censuring 
the conduct of a Goveinor-General, which was withheld by authority of the Board? 
— I believe it was in the year 1805, had reference to the policy pursued by 
the Bengal government in 1 803 and 1804, which draft was cancelled by the Board. 

1274. It has been stated that, “ the Board have no control over the communi- 
cations made by the Court to any persons in this country ; the Court may, there- 
fore, write a letter in London, communicating a view of a subject, or of the case 
of an individual, and may then be obliged, or may even have been previously 
obliged, to take a totally different view of the case 111 a despatch sent to India.” 
Can you state any instance in point in reference to such recital ? — I am aware of 
only one instance, which took place in 1821, and in which the Court’s decision in 
the case of an officer in the Bengal establishment, who was in this country, 
was made known to him before the draft which had refeience to his conduct, 
and which necessarily would go to India, had been approved by the Board ; but 
.since that period I am not aware of any other, the Court having invariably abstained 
from communicating any decision whatever to parties when such decision was in 
any way subject to the appiobation of the Board, unless that approbation had been 
received. 

1275. You stated in your former examination that the refeiences were 50,146 ; 
are w’e then to understand that the only instances in which such a case as that in 
the recital occurred, is the instance to which you have now referred m the case of 
the Bengal officer ^ — Most unquestionably ; perhaps I may state that the 50,000 
refeiences alluded to were not all matters in which the Board would necessarily 
have a control. 

1 276. It has been stated, “ that the Board is restrained from taking part in the 
appointments to office , 1 should say, however, that the Governor- General and the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay, and the three Coinmanders-m-Chief cannot be 
appointed by the Company without the approbation of the King. The warrant of 
approbation is countersigned by the President, who is therefore the responsible 
minister on such occasions This approbation has been lepeatedly refused.” Be- 
ginning w'lth the administi atiou of India ; beginning from 1784, carrying it down to 
1831, will you state the instances which have occurred in which on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government the President of the India Board has lefused the warrant of 
apprdbation to the great officers appointed by the East-India Company, as recited by 
this question ? — Beginning with the Governors General, and then going down from 
1784 to the present period of Governors General, Governors of Madras atid Bombay 
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and Command ers-in -Chief, the total number of appointments which have been made 
are 70, and thcio have been only three disapprovals on the part ot the Ciown; 
but it IS important to apprise the Committee that tlie King was not vested with the 
power of negativing the appointment by the Court until 1813, therefore the exercise 
of that power must have reference to a period subse(|uent to 1S13 ; and since that 
time theie have been 24 appointments ot Governors General, Governors and Cotn- 
manders-in-Chief, and only throe wci e disapproved by the Crown. Those three 
consisted, one of the Commandcr-in'Chief at Eomhay, who was appointed by the 
Court of Directois, and vias a Company’s officer ; Ills Majesty was not fdeascil to 
confiim that nomination. The two other instances weie those of Mr. Elphinstone 
and Sir John Malcolm; the Couit proposing that Mr. Elphinstone should be 
removed tiorn llornbay to Madras, and that Sir John Malcolm should be appointed 
to Bombay, Mr. Canning liaving in 1818 brought the services of Sir Joiin Malcolm 
to the special notice of the Court of Directors tor the government ot Bombay, if 
they chose to appoint him. When the Couit proposed, as I have slated, to appoint 
him successor to Sir Thomas Munro in 1824, IIis Majesty’s lefusal was received ; 
but the Court afterwards nominated him to succeed hlr. Elphinstone at Bombay, 
and His Majesty’s approval of that appointment was then given , so that, in fact, 
the negative passed upon the appointments ot Mr. FJphinstone and Sir John Mal- 
colm only affected the transfer ot the former, and caused a delay in the appointment 
of Sir John Malcolm to Bombay. 

1277. In point of fact, is there a single instance of a Governoi General of India, 
appointed by the Flast India Company, having been refused by the President ? — 
I am not aware of one. 

1278. In point ot fact, is there a single instance of a Coimnander-in-Chief 
appointed by the Company having been refused by the President?^ — I am not 
aware there is an instance, with the exception of that to which I have adveitcd ; 
but perhaps I should state that the Couit of Directors, being fully aware ot the 
individual who is to be appointed to the command of If is Majesty’s tioops in India, 
generally appoint such officer to command the Company’s tioops, on an under- 
standing with His Majesty’s Ministers that the nommalion will be confii med by the 
King. 

1279. without any bieach of official confidence, slate any circum- 
stances that took place in tlie year 180(1 in res[)ect to the appointment of the 
Governor General of India betw-een the months of February and June in that 
year. You are not to ansvicr tins question unless you choose^ — lean have no 
difficulty in answering the question. The appointment of a Governor Genera! 
to India at the period alluded to gave rise to a long conespondeuce with the 
then President of the Board, Lord Mmto. It will put the Corarailtee in 
possession of the views of His Majesty’s Ministers at that time, with regaid to 
the power the Court possessed of nominating their Governors, if I read an extract 
from that correspondence. Lord Minto, in reply to the letter of the Chairs, 
m which they objected on the [lart of the Court to the nobleman who vvas proposed 
to them, wrote, “ It is with pertect satisfaction therefore that 1 subscribe entirely 
to the unquestionable doctrine concerning the right and powers which relate to the 
appointment of all officers, civil and military, including tlie Governor General, a.s 
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it is laid down in para. 4, 5 and 6 of your letter. The appointment is undoubtedly 
vested in the Court of Directors by the clearest provisions of the law, and so far 
from disputing. I am prepared to second you in asserting and maintaining that 
doctrine. At the same time the powers of revocation are vested, by piovisions 
equally clear, both in the Crown and in the Court of Directors. I subscribe also 
to the other important truth contained in the 6th para., viz. ‘ That in the selection 
of persons to fill those high stations (of Governor General and Goveinors) it has 
been usual w'ith the Court to have an understanding with Administration, and to 
consult their opinions and wishes ,’ nor can I feel any inclination to controvert the 
concluding lines in that paragraph, ‘ That the Court have also, to a certain extent, 
exercised their own judgment, and a choice, not objectionable to either party, has 
consequently been made.’ 

“ In these great outlines of strict legal powers, and of a due and discreet exercise 
of them, we are, I trust, and I am happy in this opportunity of declaring so, entirely 
and cordially agreed. 

“ On that account, indeed, I am the more unwilling to pass by entirely without 
notice a passage in para. 14, which appears to me capable of bearing a construc- 
tion which I am persuaded the Court did not intend, but if it does not clearly pro- 
nounce, it may at least be thought to convey, the imputation of Government having 
proposed to arrogate the absolute appointment of the Governor-General without 
the interposition of any discretion of the East-India Company. 

“ It would perhaps be enough to disclaim, in the name of the King’s servants, 
and m the most distinct manner, the illegal design brought into view by tins pas- 
sage. But I may be allowed on this occasion to express some regret at finding in 
that papei even the trace and shadow of an injurious allegation, altogether unwar- 
ranted by any part of the proceedings to which it has been applied.” 

Mr. Canning in 1818 wrote to the Chair on the choice of a Governor for 
Bombay; “ The more usual practice for the Court is to look for their Gffoernors 
rather among persons of eminence in this country than among the servants of the 
Company.” 

1280. You have stated three instances since the year 1813 in which the appro- 
bation of tlie Board of Control to the appointment proposed by the Court of 
Directors has been formally withheld ; do you entertain any doubt that in other 
instances the communication which took place betw'een the Chair and the President 
of the India Boaid has been a different appointment from that which had been 
originally contemplated by the Court ^ — 'As far as public proceedings go, I can only 
speak to what is on record ; but 1 have a perfect knowledge that there are instances 
in which individuals have been proposed by the Chair; and I know also, that there 
have been many instances, or some instances, in which individuals have been 
proposed by the Board in the same manner, to which neither party would consent, 
and that the principle laid down m the letter from Lord Minto has been the prin- 
ciple acted upon; viz. that there should be an understanding between the two 
authorities before the nomination is publicly brought forward . if, on the other 
hand, the nomination should be publicly brought forward in the way it has been 
here shown, the Court would, I have little doubt, decidedly negative the proposal. 
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1281. In the instance you have referred to in the year 180C, was not the result 
of what passed between the Court and the President of the Board of Control at 
that penod the substitution of the name of one nobleman suggested by the India 
Board for the name of another nobleman, whose name had not proved agreeable to 
the Court ? — I believe I may confidently assert, that Lord Minto was pi evaded 
upon himself to take it by the Chairs. 

1282. Do you conceive that Lord Minto’s description of the relation in which 
the India Board and the Board of Control stood in 1806, is equally ap|)licablc to 
the relation in which they stand towards one another now, with regard to Iiuiiun 
patronage? — I am quite suic of it, with the exception of this, that the King has the 
power of negativing appointments now winch liis Majesty had not then. 

1283 From the view of the working system connected with this nomination, is 
the government of India, in your opinion, practically vested In the Court of Direc- 
tors, or m the India Board? — In presuming to offer my own opinion, I will attempt 
also to fortify it by the opinions of those who have taken a prominent part in Iiiduin 
affairs. It appears to me that the government of India has never been altered so 
far as regards the body in whom the actual government of India is reposed. Pre- 
viously to the year 1784, the government of India vested, as I conceive it does 
now, with the Couit of Duectors, who were then subject on vaiious points to the 
supervision by His Majesty’s Secietary of State, as they are now- by the Board. It 
may be impoitant to show what the views weie at the various periods of Rarluimen- 
tary inquiry w’ith regard to the East India Company and their executive body. In 
1772, when a Committee was afipointed to inquire into the Company’s aftaiis, and 
which inquiry led to the Act of 1773, the Chairman of that Committee, wIk; was 
Colonel Burgoyne, said, “ I shall peihaps he told that the object aiul end of iny 
inquiry is to throw the whole affairs of the Company into the hands of the Cionn, 
from which the death-blow to the Constitution is most to be apprehended. I have 
no such purpose. If the Legislature has not jiower and wisdom •'O to model and 
regulate the sovereignty of the state in India, or .so to delegate its powers to 
pi event the influence of the Crown in England, let it never be attempted.” 

Ml. Burke, on the same occasion, says, “ Then autliority I would not have 
diminished in India by any severe aiiirnadveisions. Let the people ol Bengal be 
not taught to despise them by linding their authority limited and circumscrilied. It 
is enough that we piovide for the good government of that country for the future, 
w'hen they have so widely extended our empire and commerce, when they have so 
greatly augmented our naval power ” 

In i773j when Lord Noith was about to bring forward his regulating Act, he 
said, “Tlie point to which I shall confine myself at present is the territoiTd pos- 
sessions ; and I think it necessary, in this part of the affair, to drop all cxaminiition 
or declaration of the right winch the Crown has to these possessions; suici-, fioiu 
the motion which I have read, there is no want of such cxaraiuation, us the teiri- 
tories are left, under certain conditions, entiiely in the Company. I think tliey 
ought to be left for ever in the Company. I am fully and clearly of that ojmnoiq 
if not from right, at least from policy. But this depends upon their conduct. It 
they in future govern them no better than they have hitherto done, my opinion will 
be very different.” 


In 
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In 1783, in order to show the minuteness with which the examination had been 
entered into by the Committees of the House of Commons at that period, Mr. Fox, 
when about to submit his views on Indian afiairs, m allusion to the Committees’ 
Reports, said, “ they contained a body of information so complete, that perhaps 
the like had nevei been laid before Parliament.” 

It was with this information that Parliament legislated in establishing the Board 
of Commissioners , which measure did not, I conceive, take away the government 
of India from the East India Company, but placed their administration of that 
government under the control of a branch of the Executive Government of this 
country 

In 1793 Mr. Dundas says, “ If the mode at present adopted for the government 
of India is to be examined on any principles of general theory, it may be liable to 
many criticisms , but it has been proved by experience to answer the purpose of 
a successful and prospeious administration of our Indian affairs. And, under these 
circumstances, it seems much wiser to found on the basis of established systems, 
than to substitute in their room the most plausible untried theories.” 

In 1 800, H’hen the subject regarding the private trade with India was brought 
forward, Mr. Dundas said, “ That a direct interference by Government in the 
affairs of India is necessary for their stability and uniformity, I am more and more 
convinced ; but that the ostensible form of government, with all its consequent 
extent and detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, I am persuaded will never 
be called in question by any but those who may be disposed to sacrifice the freedom 
and security of our constitution to their own personal aggrandizement and ill- 
directed ambition.” 

In 1 808, before the negotiation commenced for the renewal of the last Cliarter, 
Mr. Dundas said, “ He had not yet heard or read any arguments against the con- 
tinuance of the system under which the British possessions in India were governed, 
of sufficient weight to counterbalance the practical benefits which had been derived 
from It in their increased and increasing prosperity, and tlie general security and 
happiness of their inhabitants. It was possible that the same effects might have 
been produced under a government immediately dependent upon the Crown ; but 
for the attainment of those objects the experiment was at least unnecessary ; and 
it might be attended with dangers to the constitution of this country which, if they 
could be avoided, it would be unwise to encounter. Any alteration, therefore, 
which might be suggested in that part of the system would probably be only in its 
details.” 

And again : “ He assured the Court, that it would be the earnest desire of His 
Majesty’s Government to suggest to Parliament such a system only as should be 
conformable to the principles on which the Regulations of 1784 and 1793 were 
founded, as would secure to this kingdom all the benefit that could practically be 
derived from its trade with our possessions in India j and to the natives of those 
countries a gcnermient and an administration of law suited to their customs, habits, 
and prejudices, and consistent with the British character, and which should also 
be strong and efficient, without adding unnecessarily to the Executive Government at 
home, or increasing to any dangerous extent the influence of the Crown.” 
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In the year 1 8 13, it was stated by Lord Castlereagh, when moving that the House 

20 M arch 1832 resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House to consider the petition 
Fetcr Aube), Esq. of the Company for a renewal of their exclusive privilege) “ That it he and his 
colleagues had conceived that the airangements they should piopose would sliake 
a system which had unquestionably answered all the great purposes of government, 
they would have hesitated before they had suggested them ; but bis proposition 
would not only abstain fiom touching the principle of that system, but would render 
it more applicable to the times.” 

And on the 4th ot June 1813, the Committee of the whole House resolved, 
“ That it IS the opinion of this Committee, that as long as the government of India 
shall be administered under the authoiity of the said Company — ” 

From what I have taken the liberty ot pointing out to the Committee, it appears 
to me that the government does ceitauily rest with the Court of Directors, under the 
direction, control and supervision of the Boaid of Commissioners; and perhaps I 
might, with leference to the various subjects which arise out ot the trust reposed iu‘ 
the Court of Diiectors at the present moment, add, that if the originating of the 
despatches to India, with the exception of the principal part of those that ate in 
the Secret department ; if originating all the appointments m this country f||* the 
service, civil and mihtaiy, in India; if the appointment of the highest functionaries 
in India ; if the transaction of all the various duties of the civil and military ofBcers, 
and others attached to the several cslablishments , if the pov er ot deciding upon 
all personal cases, of course such as are adverted to in the despatches to India 
being subject to the review of the Board , if the provision and management of all 
the funds necessary for the political outlay in this country; if all the anangements 
consequent on the reciuiting of the Company’s European regiments, tlie embark- 
ation, transfer and return of troops connected with His Majesty’s regiments to 
India ; if all questions as to prize money and the various details connected with so 
extensive a government, which it is scarcely necessary to notice here, in the slufiping 
and commercial departments, and the coirespoudence with the departments ot Hi's 
Majesty's Government, constitutes the goveinmeut of India, I piesumc it must be 
considered as testing with the Couit of Diicctois, subject, as I have before said, 
to the correcting (to use Mr. Canning’s own teiui) the coirecting, restraining ami 
approving Board. 

1284 It has been stated, “That picviously to this airangement of 1S07, the 
functions of the Board weie pcifoimed m a much less satisfactory manner, amf 
that neither the President nor the mernbeis, still less the permanent officers of the 
Board, had any detailed knowledge of what was going on in the several departments 
in India, or took any_ concern in matters which did not excite the attention of 
Parliament or the public.” Can you state anything from personal experience or 
documentary evidence in relation to the recital of the preamble of this question ' 
— From peisonal experience I cannot, but from documentary evidence I slionkl say, 
that the iJoard of Commissioners from its first establishment ~ 

1285. Mention the name of the first Commissioner? — I hardly recollect tlie 
name, but it is a singular fact, that the reference to the recoids anterior to iHuy 
will show that the Board of Commissioners took the most minute interest, ami 
exercised a supervision on every matter falling within their province. Ttiere is one 

particular 
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paiticular circumstance occurs to my recollection : when the subject of the decen- 
nial settlement in India was under discussion, I think it was in 1792, Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas devoted ten days in communication with the Chairs upon the im- 
portant subject. On that occasion they spoke so highly of the present Lord 
Teignmouth, then Mr. Shore, that the Court of Diiectors appointed him Governor 
General of India in succession to Loid Cornwallis. Mr. Burke at that period 
happened to be at Bath ; he was engaged in conducting the prosecution against 
Mr. Hastings, and expostulated with the Court for having made the appointment of 
an individual who he considered in some measuie mixed up with the proceedings 
of Mr. Hastings. The Chairman of the Court of Directors, then Mr , afterwards 
Sir Francis Baring, wrote to Mr. Buike, stating, that it was in consideration of the 
high character, probity and honour of Mr. Shore, that the Court had appointed 
him, and the Court adhered to that appointment. 

1286. It has been stated that the views of the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Contiol have been different m respect to the employment of natives in 
India ; do you or do you not consider that the Board have manifested a stronger 
desire than the Court for the employment of natives? — L think it is due to the 
Boaid of Commissioners to state, that they have undoubtedly pressed for the 
more immediate employment of natives in various offices than in the opinion 
of the Court of Directors has been wise or expedient; but the Couit of Direc- 
tors are as anxious as anybody can be to promote the same objects, only ie.ss 
precipitately Tbeie is a despatch before the Committee, dated on the 23d of 
July 1 824, in which the Court of Directors thus expressed themselves : “ But 
whatever may be the urgency for inci easing your European civil establish- 
ment, and to whatever extent it may be found iiccessaiy to cairy that increase, 
we cannot let the present opportunity pass witliout again inculcating that 
which we have endeavoured to irnpiess upon you on various occasions in the course 
of the last ten years, namely, the advantage and necessity of a more extensive 
employment of native agency m the Judicial depai tment of the sei vice. The Regu- 
lations passed by you with this object, in the beginning of 1821, have our cordial 
approbation; and we were greatly pleased with the valuable Memorandum which 
was then submitted to you by your Chief Secietaiy, Mr. Bayley, explanatory of the 
policy which had influenced the framing of those Regulations. But tliougli, under 
the provisions then made, the powers of moonsifs and sudder aumeens were 
increased, and their number may be increased indefinitely, we apprehend, from the 
large arrear of undecided causes stated m Mr. Adam’s Minute to be depending in 
some of the Zillah Courts, that both the number and powers of those functionaries 
are still inadequate. It has frequently been objected to the employment of the 
natives of India injudicial offices, that they cannot be safely tiusted with the admi- 
nistration of justice. To tins objection it might perhaps be a sufficient answer to 
say, that they are already so trusted. But our principal reason for noticing the 
objection is, that we may impart to you our decided conviction, that when we 
place the natives of India in situations of trust and confidence, we are bound, under 
every consideration of justice and policy, to grant them adequate allowances. We 
have no right to calculate on their resisting temptations to winch the generality of 
mankind in the same circumstances w’ould yield ; but if we show a disposition to con- 
fide 
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fide in them, and liberally to reward meritorious service, and to hold out promotion 
to such as may distinguish themselves by integrity and ability, we do not despair of 
improving their characters, botii morally and intellectually, and of rendering them 
the instiuments of much good. It will be gaining a most important point if wc 
can substitute a well regulated and responsible agency tor that unauthorized and 
pernicious influence, which there is reason to fear that the native oflicers of the 
addwlats are in the habit now of too frequently exercising over the proceedings ot 
those courts. The expenment, however, ot employing native agency in the admi- 
nistration of justice has been tried with success on a larger scale in the Madra.s 
provinces, where it has gieatly relieved the zillah courts from a pressure of business, 
to the expeditious despatch of which they had been found unequal, besides having, 
as we believe, been attended with othei important benefits; and we have deiivecl 
much satisfaction from obscivinga spieading conviction of its utility. When the 
revenues of a state are more tlian sufficient to deft ay the necessary expenses in- 
cuired on account of its goveinment and defence, the jieople arc entitled to look 
for relief fiom part of theii burthens; and you will besides have seen from our 
1 ecent despatches in the Military and Financial departments, that according to the best 
view which wc can take of tlie actual state of our aflaiis, it is not such as to exempt 
you from the strictest attention to economy m every depaitment of your adminis- 
tration.” The Board have undoubtedly pressed iiioie strongly than the Court, subse- 
quently to the Act of 1S13, for the employment of natives. Tlie Court arc disposed 
to adopt the same principle gradually ; hut they still lefrain from going to the extent to 
ivhich propositions have been made for coniening ceitam offices on the natives ot 
India, Tlie measures of Sir Thomas Munro on that suliject have been alluded to in 
the letter just read as to the employment ot natives. There is a Minute, whicli was 
placed oil record by Sir Thomas Munro, which has reference to the picci[iitancy 
of some of our measures in 1824. “ experience is too short to judge wlmt 

rules are best calculated for this purpose. It is only within the last 30 years that 
we hai.^ here begun to acquheany practical knowledge. A longer poiiod mu.sl 
piobably elapse before we can asccitain what is host. Sucli a peuod is as notliing 
in the existence of a people , fiut we act as it this wcic a.s liiiutcd as the life ot lui 
individual.” With regaid to precipitation he has tins observation: “ One great 
error in this country, duung a long course of ycais, lias iieen too nnicli precipitation 
in attempting to better the condition of the people, with hardly any knowledge of tlio 
means by winch it was to be accumplishod, and indeed without seeming to think 
that any other than good intcntion.s weio necessary. It is a dangerous system of 
government, in a country of winch our knowledge is very imperfect, to be constantly 
urged by the desire of settling everything pormaneutly, to do everything in a hurry 
and in consequence wrong; and in our zeal for permanency, to put the remedy out 
of our reach. The ruling vice ot our government is innovation, and its inuovatum 
has been so little guided by a knowledge of the people, that although made after 
what was thought by us to be rnutuie discussion, it must appear to them as little 
better than the result of meie caprice. We have in our anxiety to make every 
thing as English as possible, in a country which resembles England in nothing, 
attempted to create at once, throughout extensive provinces, a kind of landed pro- 
perty which had never existed in them.” 


1287. What 
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1287. What IS the highest salary given to a native in the administration or 
justice ? — I am not prepared to answer that question 

1288. Can you state what the average is’ — I cannot. The return could easily be 
made; I think there aie now some returns before the Committee relative to that 
subject. 

1289. You stated in your examination the other day “ the Secret Committee is 
appointed for the purpose of sending out orders, with reference to political matters 
that are connected with war 01 peace, or treaties and negotiations with the native 
states in India ’’ Have despatches relating to purely financial and commercial subjects 
ever gone through the Secret Committee to India ^ — Certainly. 

1290. Upon such subjects as the transmission of bullion, and the nature and 
amount of the Company’s investments^ — Unquestionably. 

1291. Are such despatches at any subsequent period communicated by the Com- 
mittee of Seciecy to the Committee of Correspondence? — The subject of no despatch 
in the Secret department, without the pei mission of the Board of Commissioners, 
can be communicated to the Committee of Correspondence. No despatch which has 
been forwarded to India in the Secret department can be communicated to any 
party without the permission of the Boaid, no matter whether it originated with the 
Court of Directois, or is sent down from the Commissioners. 

1292. Do those orders of a purely commercial nature remain concealed from the 
knowledge of the Court of Directois? — I may perhaps draw this distinction between 
communicating this despatch totidem verbis, and communicating the subject of the 
despatch genet ally ; but when any large measure, either war against a native state, 
or the cairying forward an expedition against any of the Eastern islands, has been 
in contemplation, and the finances of India at those periods exceedingly pressed 
upon or lequning aid fiom this country, the Seciet Committee, in communication 
with the Board ot Commissioners, have taken upon themselves to provide the funds 
essential for the prosecution of those measures, without communicating the same to 
the Comt at that time, but the very eftects which would necessarily result to the 
Company’s financial concerns would subsequently show that there had been such a 
tiansaction, and therefore ultimately the fact would be known. 

1293. The case which you have instanced is one of a mixed nature, of finances 
and politics , I am anxious to know whether there have been any cases purely 
commercial m which despatches have been sent to India by the Secret Committee? 
— I have great doubt whether any despatch purely commercial, without having re- 
feience to the state of the Company’s finances, or without being connected with 
some political proceeding, has been sent out to India by the Secret Committee : 
there is a Secret Commercial Committee, in addition to the Secret Political Com- 
mittee, and the subjects which are treated of by them in their de.spatclres aie 
wholly commercial ; and are not laid before the Court of Directors till the conclu- 
sion of the official year m the month of April. 

1 294. Does that Secret Committee correspond with the Board of Control in the 
same manner as the other Secret Committee does? — Every despatch from the 
Secret Commercial Committee is communicated to the Board of Commissioners. 

1295. How is the Secret Commercial Committee constituted? — It is constituted 
under a bye-law, which has the efi'ect of an Act of Parliament on the Court of 

Directors, 
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' mittee is chosen by the Court, who nominate the chairman, the deputy chairman, 

I'efei Anhcr, Esg. and tlic senior member of each of the three committees. 

1296. The description of investment, whether indigo, silk or otherwise, you 
consider as purely commercial matter^ — Ccitauily. 

1297. But an order to send bullion, either connected with the government of this 
country or with the Indian debt, you consider to be ot a mixed nature, partly poli- 
tical and partly commeicial? — It w’ould come under the Financial department, and 
either be carried to the cieclit of Commerce or Teiritory, as the case might he. 

1298. And might pass through the Secret Committee? — It might pass through 
the Secret Committee, with the sanction ot the Board of Commissioners j but as I 
have betoie observed, no despatch could be sent to India in any way without their 

' knowledge. 

1299. But the entire trade of the Company vuth India being now for remittance, 
does not the Secret Committee possess, in tact, a powci ol interfering with almost the 
whole of tiie commeicial and financial transactions of India, and of engrossing the 
duection of it in its own hands it it so please ^ — I appichcnd we must suppose the 
Board of Commissioners and Secret Committee of the Court of Directors to concur 
together in a measure of that kind, nhich is most improbable. 

1300. There are no orders which they might not frame as they pleased ?*~It 
would be a most tremendous responsibility, d tiiey were to tianic and send out any 
ordeis which did not strictly fall within the limits of their appointment 

1301. And you consider the limits of those are sufficiently defined for that prac- 
tical purpose? — I do. There IS no desire that I am aware of to keep matters in 
the Secret department. One instance, in which it vi as proposed lately to treat of 
the affairs of a certain state in the Secret department, was opposed by the Court 
of Directors, who made a representation against some portion of a despatch regard- 
ing a state in the western pait of India, which hud been prepaicd in the Public 
department, being struck out by the Board, on the ground that it was their inten- 
tion to include it in the Secret department. The Court expostulated against it, 
but tlic Court have no power to control the Secret (Jonirmttee, 

1302. It has been stated, that the division of the Diroctois mnong the com- 

mittees is regulated entirely by seniority , has it happened that witliin your knowledge 
at any time the Directors composing the Committee of Correspondence have all 
been members of a particular profession 5 all nautical men lor instance? — Clearly 
not since the year 1794' ^ am not aware of tliere being at any time a greater 

number than three nautical, or perhaps four nautical members, and that in very 
few years. 

’ 3 p 3 Any statement to that effect would perhaps in your judgment not he 
sustained'' Most certainly not. Some explanation may be necessary to put you 
into possession of the reasons which weighed with the Court of Director,',, in 
electing the committees as they now stand. Those committees, as I have uheady 
stated, were formed m 1785, m consequence of the Act of 1784, and in some 
measure in communication with the Board of Commissioners. Under the roof of 
the India House is comprised all the departments which are neccs.sary for carrying 
on the whole of the affairs entrusted to the Company ; and may be compared in a 

smaller 
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■smaller degree certainly (although still a veiy large one of itself), to what is per- 
formed in the several departments of the state. 

] 304. I thought you were going to state, that m the East India House there were 
departments analogous to those of the State of England generally ; what part does 
the Committee of Correspondence bear reference to? — In the corresponding branch 
you may compare it with the Secretary of State for the Colonies With regard to 
the Military department, I should say that it comprises what is done in a great mea- 
sure at the Horse-guards and the War-office. The Financial department, being 
political and commercial, embraces the various points that are attached, or which 
are conducted by the Treasury of this country; and the Commercial department, 
and the Committee of Shipping, what in some degree is earned on by the Navy 
Board and the Board of Trade. It may he necessary to state, that the shipping 
concerns of the Company, the members of which profession are particularly alluded 
to, long formed a very important branch of the Company’s adaiis, and was con- 
ducted under a variety of Acts of Pailiament; in point of fact the Court were 
bound by legislative pi 0 visions in all their shipping transactions. The Committee 
of Correspondence is entrusted with the issuing oi all orders connected with the 
despatch, rendezvous and sailing of the seveial fleets to and irom India , and during 
the period between 1793 and 1S14, "tbey were in frequent communication with the 
Admiralty lor convoy, Ac. At an early period of the war the naval Ibrce of the 
country n as frequently inadequate to afford convoy sufficient lot the piotection of 
the vast interests involved m the safety ol the Company’s fleets ; and such was the 
impoitance attached to the size and character ol the Company’s ships, that m 1 795 
iho Company tianslerred, at the instance of Govciument, eight ol then large ships 
foi the service of the public 

1305. Mihtaiy service? — For political service. 

1306. Not commercial sei vice ^ — Not commeicial Tiiey transfer! ed eight of 
their commercial ships for the iniliturv piu'jioses of Government, they like'^vise, 
in 1795» released the owners of 14 of their .ships fiom their engagements, to aid the 
public .service in the transport of troops to the West Inches , and so late as the year 
1 805, at the instance of the Admiralty'^, the Couit of Duectors gave up two of their 
.slaps for the service of Government. These circumstances will show that the 
Court of Directors has necessarily contained a proportion of piofcssional members, 
nautical men. Of those gentlemen there was the Honourable W. F. Elplunstone, 
one of the most able Directors, having filled the chair twice or tliiee times; 
Mr. Marjonbank.s the same, the Hon. H Lindsay has filled it once, and Mr Loch has 
lately’ retired irorn it. I believe it will be scarcely found that any gentlemen have 
been more efficient m conducting the Company’s affairs, or who have possessed 
more knowledge ol them, than those gentlemen, and they acquired it by progres- 
sively passing through the several committees. 

1 307. Has not the size of the ships and their equipments been the same since 
'the peace as they were in the wai ? — In consequence of the opening of the India 
trade, the Company, as far as the India shipping is concerned, have totally aban- 
doned It. Their China ships are in part sent circuitously by Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, as troops and stores may have beenicquired to be transported, and as the 
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commercial concerns of the Company in their consignments ultimately to China 
have rendered necessary. 

1308. Those ships carry the same number of guns and men as in the time of 
war? — They do not carry the same number of guns, but I believe the number of 
men is the same. The Court have latterly been in the habit of employing what 
are termed dismantled ships, which have gone a considerable number of voyages, 
but are let at a lower rale of freight, in consequence of their being found in a less 
superior manner. 

1309. Are they not altogether got up on a scale of expense which no individual 
merchant, or any set of merchants, would think consistent with prudent or advan- 
tageous commercial speculations ? — If you look at the Company’s shipping at the 
present moment, and compare it with the private trade, viz. the shipping that i.s 
now sailing to and from India, the charges on account of the Company’s China 
ships is considerably larger ; but I doubt very much, upon the out-turn of the whole 
concern m the long run, whether it will be found, that when the services they have 
performed, the cargoes they bring, and the security and safety altogether of that 
class of ships are considered, they much exceed the cost of the private traders, 
It is an important point to bear m mmd, that from the opening of the trade toHhe 
present time peace has existed, but I should confidently predict, that if we were to 
he at war again with any naval power, the India trade (and supposing the China 
trade to be thrown open it would be still worse, for the Indian Archipelago presents 
the means of resort for privateers, and rendezvous for an enemy,) the loss to the 
commercial interests of this country would be very great, for anything like a suffi- 
cient convoy or security to that commerce could not possibly be ailbrded. The 
commerce would he materially diminished, to the great detriment, I should say of 
the country and of the revenue, looking at what has occurred in a state of war even 
with the Company’s .shipping in former times. 

1310. With reference to the formation of the committees of the Court of 
Directors, have you ever known a barrister a member of the Shipping Committee, 
and the commander of a ship a member of the Law Committee ?— Yes, tlieie is at 
the piesent time. 

1311. Within your experience has it not happened that the greater portion ot 
men of experience and luoh leputation in India belonging to the Court of Directors 
have not become members of tlie Committee of Correspondence ^ — No, I should 
say not. 

1312. Do you mean to say that many individuals of groat weight and character 
have not, within your remembrance, been excluded from the Committee by the 
operation of the rule? — That tliere may have been some I have no doubt; but 
I should say, taking the whole scenes of events as they have occurred with regard 
to the Court of Dnectors, most of the members who have held high statinns in 
India have sooner or later reached the Committee of Correspondence , and, as I 
took the liberty of .stating before, they have, and every Director has, to all intentH 
and purposes, the same power of interference in the Company ’.s allUirs, and of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of all that goes on, except that of sitting and 
deliberating in the Committee of Corre.spondence. 

But 
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1313. But is it understood that they do take part m the proceedings of the 
Court? — I am quite sure that the very dissents which these gentlemen have 
recorded on the minutes of the Court’s proceedings, which are sent up to the Board, 
show that they do very fully enter into, discuss, and interfere with the various 
matters connected with the correspondence of India. 

1314. It has been stated, that the Board has also a power of directing permission 
to be given by the Court to any individual to go to India, and they are not required 
in this case to state their reasons , has the power of the Board, in so directing per- 
mission to be given by the Court to parties to proceed to India, been exercised in 
over-ruling the decision of the Court in respect to the same parties ? — The return 
is now before the Committee of the number of individuals who have applied, being 
1,547 since 1814. 

1315. Of that number of applications so made, how many have been granted by 
the Court of Directors? — One thousand two hundred and fifty-three 

1316. How many have been refused by the Com t of Directors — Two hundred 
and ninety-four. 

1317. How many of the 294 so refused by the Court of Directors have sub- 
sequently, under the permission of the India Board, pioceeded to India? — 
Seventy-one. 

1318. Then, in point of fact, the decision of the Court of Directors has been 
confirmed in the case of 223 of the parties who have previously been refused by 
that Court ; that is to say, m three out of four cases the decision of the Court has 
been confirmed by the Board? — Cleaily so 

1319 What IS the principle upon which the Court of Directors has proceeded 
m these matters ^ — When any party desires to proceed to India, his application 
is preferred to the Court, and laid before the first Court aftei its receipt, when 
it is referred to the Committee of Correspondence, who judge of the grounds set 
forth, for a compliance with the application If any good reasons whatever are 
shown, either to join any mercantile bouse from whom the applicant may have 
received an invitation, or that he has any goods to take to India, or that, in fact, 
he has any substantial reason whatever for proceeding thither other than mere 
.speculation, I am not aware that the Committee ever refuses to recommend to the 
Court to acquiesce, or that the Court refuses permission. 

1320. What are we to understand by the phrase in your last answer, ‘‘ other than 
mere speculation’”^ — I should say, if an individual had made an application, 
stating that he was desirous of proceeding to India, and his application contained 
no specific object, the Court would call upon him to state for what purpose he 
wishes to proceed, and if it should be represented that it was to seek employment, 
the Court I think would consider it speculation and refuse permission. 

1321. Do the Court of Directors take cognizance of parties who may apply for 
permission to accompany the Governor-General, Commanders-in-Chief and other 
great functionaries, and if so, what is the cognizance so taken by the Court — 
The Court of Directors never hesitate in permitting any portion of their family, 
or such attendants as they may thiuk fit to apply for, accompanying them to India ; 
but if any request is made for parties to accompany them where there is no osten- 
>sible prospect either of employment, or for any other apparent purpose, the Court 
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" of Directors, I apprehend, would object to it ; but it is so well understood generally 
20 32. personages who have been appointed to those high stations, what the 

Peier Jubei, Esq. practice of the Court has been, that 1 do not think any apfdication has been made 
to which the Court have felt it necessary to object. 

1322. The reluctance to which you advert as being sufFrcient to render needless 
any application.s to overcome it, was founded, it is to be presumed, on .some previous 
experience of the evil effects of the more general introduction into India of 
strangers .so accompanying functionaries of high rank ^ — I think imstanccs have 
occurred in which objections have been privately taken to such parties proceeding 
to India, from a perfect persuasion that it could only be with a view of placing the 
individual in some situation, or some employment not ostensibly avowed when the 
application was made. 

1 323. Can you state any instance in recent times in which a public functionary 
proceeding to India afterwards quarteied on Indian employment an individual not 
previously connected with tlie service of the King, or with the service of the Com* 
pany^ — I am certain, and m fact the public records exhibit a most lengthened 
correspondence and course of ptoceeding regarding an individual who accompanied 
a Goyemor-General to India in the year 1813. In the judgment of the Court of 
Directors, and m that of the Board of Commissioners also, very serious iiijurie* 
were considered to have arisen to a native ally of the British Government from 
such permission, and at this moment the circumstances and claims arising out of 
the event, form matter of correspondence and discussion between the authorities in 
tins countiy and those in India. 

1324. And you conceive the reluctance entertained by the Court of Directors 
to permit Europeans to accompany their higli functionaries on proceeding to India 
ha.s been attended with advantage both to the Company and to the native piincos, 
by limiting the introduction of those who might exerci.se an undue influence in the 
affaiis of India, an irre.sponsible and undue influence ? — Ceitaialy. I may take 
the liberty of stating, that when the Board was established in 1784, they very 
shortly aftei wards expressed themselves adverse to the resort ol' indivulu.ds to 
India without any appaient pro.spcct of employment. 'I he evil was so .strongly 
felt, that the Board m 1 78(1 proposed to Parliament an Act imposing further restric- 
tions than those contained in the Act of 1784; and the Board have also of late 
years e.\pressed their disapprobation of leave being given to an individual wlio hud 
been in India being allowed to return thither, .simply on the ground that he 
had been there, as oiiguuilly he had proceeded without authority. 

132,';. Do not the treaties with the native prince.s invariably contain an article 
providing that no Itluropean shall re.side m that state without pmmssion of the 
native piiiice^ — i cannot very accurately answer that question, but I have little 
doubt It IS so. 

132C. It has been .stated, that m the event of the administration of the Indian 
empire being no longer in the Court of Directors, and of the patronage now vested 
in the Court of Directois being transferred elsewhere, that the "constitutunial 
jealousy which has been often felt and expressed as to the transfer of such patronage 
to the Crown, might be relieved by its being transferred to a body utti'rly inde- 
pendent of the Crown; as for instance, independently of general competition, 

vvhicU 
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V, hicli has also been sug'gested, to such bodies as public schools or institutions, by 
way of reward to the pupils, to societies, to public functionaries, such as sheriffs of M aich 1832. 
counties, or privy councillors does any and what objection occui I0 you in respect peui Auhu, fsg. 
to such distribution of such patronage ^ — Assuming from what we find on lecoid 
that the objections which w'ere stated in 1 784 to leaving that patronage in the 
Crown, still exist, I do not consider that the proposed change which you have 
now stated would at all do away those objections which- led to the patronage being 
reposed in the Court of Directors. It appears to me that the necessary quantum 
of patronage must be decided upon by the body who has to administer the affairs 
of India ; and as it has been suggested that a Secretary of State for India might be 
appointed, the duty of deciding on the quantum of patronage, comprising the civil 
and military as well as the appointments of Governors, and in fact every species of 
patronage, would necessarily devolve upon such Secretary of State At present there 
IS a check as to quantity , for if the Com t of Directors propose that so many writers 
and so many cadets be appointed, the Board may say, as they have said, ‘ We do 
not think so many necessary ” in the contemplated change I see no such provision. 

Hence the advantage of the check as it at present stands. Suppose the number 
to be sent out henceforth, on the most moderate computation as compared with 
what has hitherto been made, (with the exception of this last year when tliere was 
no civil patronage whatever.) to be tw enty wwiterships in the year The cadetships 
I will take at fifty. This Secretary of State would then have the power of naming 
the parties upon whom this patronage should be conferred. He might decide that 
some particular corporation in which he might have an interest, or m which some 
friend of hism the Administration might have an interest, should have one of those 
nominations, (and the fewer the number the more valuable each appointment would 
become,) so with regard to the sheriff or any individual, one having a paiticular 
influence m a particular county or borough, might have one of these nominations 
conferred upon him for the purpose of lendenng service in the support and main- 
tenance of such Administration, or m that of its supporters, by influencing those 
who might have the privilege of voting for the Memberi, of Pailiament. Hence 
the very evils which it has been the great care of the Legislature to guard against, 
would I think be more generally and more powei fully and widely diflused than 
almost under any other plan 

1 327. It has been stated, that the average salary of the civil servants of the 
East India Company in their Indian possessions is about 2,000 1 . a year ; do you 
consider then that the addition to the patronage of the Crown of 20 appointments, 
leading to such salaries, and of 50 appointments in the army, would throw a weight 
into the scale of the Crown, which would be open to the same objections formerly 
entertained and expressed with respect to such transfer? — I could have very little 
doubt of It, and when it has been attempted to be shown what the value of the 
patronage is to the Directors at the present moment, that patronage must be con- 
sidered to be very valuable, and of course would be a most important instrument 
in the hands of any minister, which he might use, as indeed the records of Parlia- 
ment show it has been used, for Parliamentary purposes. 

1328. It has also been suggested, that it might be made a most appropriate 
reward to civil or. military officers who have distinguished themselves, that their 

childien 
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~ children should receive writerships and cadetships ; can you state, in point of fact, 
no M atch 1832. military servants of the Company do in the piesent course of 

I'cfri Auber, Esq<. things receive already civil and military appointments for their children ?— In con- 
sequence of what passed at my previous examination, and the questions put to me, 
I have referred to the writers appointed for the last five years, those at the college 
and those by the I^ondon Board. I will first state the classes from whence they 
have been taken generally ; three were sons of noblemen, from the college, eight 
were baronet’s sons, 14 woic the sons of clergymen, eight were Director’s sons, 30 
were the sons of the Company’s civil servants, 22 were sons of officers in the 
Company’s army, 42 were sons of persons in the Company’s naval service, 27 
were sons of persons in His Majesty’s service, army or navy, 110 were the sons of 
merchants, bankers, professional men, and private gentlemen, making from the 
college an aggregate of 226. By the London Board there weie 79 appointed, 
seven were the sons of clergymen, 1 0 were the sons of persons who were officers 
in His Majesty’s service, both army and navy, 16 were the sons of persons in tl^ 
Company’s civil service, 10 were the sons ot persons in the Company’s army and 
navy, and 36 weie the sons of bankers, professional men, mci chants, and private 
gentlemen. 

1329. Have you any means of knowing what number of applications have been 
'made to the Couit of Dncctors by the public generally for appointments? — I think 
since the year 1813 the public applications made for appointments are 720. 
1 think there have been about 240 public applications for appointments to India, 

1330- You have stated that in the event contemplated in the question put to you, 
there would then be no check as to the regulation of the amount of patronage ; 
you have stated further, that you consider at present such a check is to be found in 
the existence of the Board of Control : will you state what iu your opinion is the 
objection to the amount of the supply of civil servants, to be sent out from this 
country, depending on the requisition of the Governor-General ^ — The objection 
that would present itself to my mind is to be found on the records of the Coiiqiany, 
and in the Court’s lettei, which I took the liberty of reading, dated in July 182.:)., 
which had reference to the employment of the natives; that letter, m gi cut part, 
grew out of the requisition of the Bengal goveimnent for tlie appointment of 80 
writers , it was not complied with, althougli the a|iplication was made in very strong 
terms, and the goveimnent pointed out tlieir inability to carry on the public service 
unless some were sent out, I can therefoic easily imagine, that the goveniment in 
India would not be at all backwatd 111 demanding a greater portion of servants than 
the authorities here, as at present constituted, would think fit to appoint. A requi- 
sition was likewise, made from Bombay for an increase of writers. 

1331. I believe the application you refer to fiom the Bengal government arose 
out of a particular emergency ? — It arose out of what they considered an emcigeucy, 
but which the authorities in this country did not view in the same light. 

1332. Why should you suppose that if a due responsibility were to devolve on 
the Governor-General m reference to this matter, ho would not exercise upon thi.s 
as upon all other points of his government a due discretion ? — G reat responsibility 
does undoubtedly rest upon the Goveinor-General, and he has tlie power of doing 
a variety of acts connected with his government on his own responsibility; and 

among 
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among them is that of determining the number of servants he may require. Sup- 

posing you were to leave with him the power of fixing the number, and that the March 18,12 
same was to betaken as the guide, it is quite clear that one Governor-General has Aiibei,E',q. 
erred on that point to an enormous extent; and I can therefore conceive no check ’ 

that can be imposed on the Governor-General which can prove so effectual as the 
present check. 

1333. Can it ever be for the interest of a Governor-General to have any con- 
siderable number of unemployed civil servants residing in India’— One can only 
speak from experience . if he made the requisition he would find employment for 
them. 

1334. On the other hand, is it not directly for the interest of those who have 
the appointments to make at home to increase the number of sach servants ’ — So 
far as patronage is concerned, I should unquestionably say it is ; and hence I think 
a very wholesome check has been and will continue to be put by the Board of 
Commissioners, in the event of any proposition being made for which the Board 
may consider that there is not sufficient gi ounds ; that is one of the checks which 
I consider most important in the present system. 

1335* 1^0 you consider that the Board of Control can have as good means of 
knowing what supply of this description would be requisite, as the Governor- General 
in India himself^ — I should say, looking at the minute manner in which the autho-. 
rities at home are informed on all points connected with the government of India, 
and which I consider to be another most important feature in the present system, 
they are as well informed as the Governor-General himself, and as capable of 
judging as to the number. 

1336. Are you aware that the Court of Directors, in the letter which you have 
alluded to from Bengal, repioved the Governor-General for his having named a 
European to a civil office usually held by a covenanted servant, he not being a co- 
venanted servant’ — I do not immediately recollect the case, but I am quite sure 
they would reprove him if it were so discovered. 

1337. Were not some appointments made, under the emergency of that peiiod, 
of uncovenanted servants, in default of there being a sufficient number of covenanted 
servants?— I really do not myself know that circumstances of that kind have 
occurred. I may take the liberty of stating, that under the Act of 1813, Parlia- 
ment was pleased to legislate that no appointment to the service should take place, 
but of individuals vi'ho had gone through the East India college ; and the joint con- 
trol of the college was at that time vested in the Board as well as in the Court, 
and as the Board and the Court must have been aware of the events taking place 
in India, it is to be presumed that they made such a number of appointments, 
as the exigencies of the service required : such indeed ultimately proved to be the 
fact, especially on the western part of India. 

1338. Aie vie to undei stand, in the event of the nomination o tlie writers being 
made by the universities and public schools, and bodies of tha idescription, you, 
nevertheless are of opinion that those appointments would be liable to the influence 
of the Government of the day ? — In the first place, as I have before stated, the 
number to be fixed upon must rest with the secretary of state or minister, be he 
whom he may, that has the home governm.ent of India. If the patronage is to be- 
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given to any univeisity, the individuals who are there will of couise have the powet* 
of conferring it on tlie paities who may be lesident there, nnlcss it is to be done by 
fiublic competition. You would then know nothing of the parties who would go 
out, and as human ’natuie is pretty much the same at coilegc.s as elsewhere, I see 
no good 'reason to suppose that favoritism would not take jilacc there. I do not 
see why the individuals at the univeroity should be free from that which operates 
on others. 

1339- I presume always that it ^vould bean appointment in consequence of 
public examination ; do you apprehend the public examiners of those bodies would 
be liable to favoiitism as to the meiits of the several candidates? — I should con- 
sider the boon as a very large one, and I am not prepared to believe it would be 
even then free fiom favoiitism. It would be an extraordinary change with respect 
to the appiopriatuin of Iiiciia pationage, and I really do not see why all species of 
pationage snoulil not be dealt with in the same way, if such a change as to that for 
India is to be made ; but I confess I do not myself see any good ground or reason 
lot such changes, cither of one or the other. 

1340. Can you point out any material objection to the general administration 
being liencctorth in one body You mean, I presume, in this countiy 

1341. As distinct fiorn the two bodies? — I think you would lose the whole of 
those wholesome check',, il I may be pcimittcd f>o to call them, whicli Parliament 
has devised for the administiation ot an enormous empne, the coiiccins of which 
will always be secondary to Euiopcan politics, and, tlierefoic, it is exceedingly 
important to have one body with whom the affaiis ot the Indian governments should 
be of piimary consideration, whilst at the same time the acts ot such body should 
be controlled, us those of the Court of Dhcctors are at ptescut, by u bianch of 
the executive government of the country. 

1342. We have had in evidence before us the list of tlie proprietors j the clas- 
sification of the proprietors of East India stock, tiom that list, and from youi own 
experience of the paitics desciibed therein, do you consider that it conslitutes 
a body well qualified, 01 otherwise, to judge ot the fitness of a Director to govein 
100,000,000 ot the people ot India ^ — I tliink, with tlie exception of the members 
of the two univeisities, that theie is no body of men wlio possess inoie intellect, 
who possess gicater means, or who stand higher pt‘ihap.s in society generally in the 
classes to which they belong, comprising, as that body docs, many* noblemen and 
many mcmbcis of Parliament. I should say, that a body of 1,500 men, composed 
as the body ot [luqnietois is at this moment, is by far superior to any body tliat 
I know of under the existing system tor the election ot members of Parliament, 
or who may exist under any tnture system that may bo adopted } and the pro|)iietors 
have exercised the power of election by returning individuals to the C'ouit of 
Directois who have been mcmheis of the Legislauirc, and W'ho in fact liave taken 
part in making tiiote very laws uiulei which the Company’s affairs aic cariied on 
and conducted. 

1343. In what iGspcct do you consider the qualifications of tiic proprietors 
of tins stock to be su[)ciior to those of the proprietois of Bank stock or Long 
Annuities?— When I am asked with regard to the Mqiorionty in point ol inteliecL 
I should say, that in the choice of the Directors ot Bank stock or similar stock 

there 
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there is little, comparatively nothing, to call forth any exercise of judgment ; but " jy. ^ 

with regard to the affairs of the East-India Company, you have to judge of the fitness ^ 

of a gentleman to take part in the government of a great empire, and to manage the Peta Auhei, Esq. 

concerns of the Company, and it has been the case that the qualifications of some 

gentlemen have been so strongly felt, (I may name tlie late Mr. Grant, also 

Mr. Edinonstone, now a Director, who was formerly Vice-President,) that when they 

came foiwaid they were supported by great majoiities, in consequence of the 

knowledge they were thought to possess of Indian affairs. I consider tney are 

placed in a very different situation, and they aie called on to exercise their elective 

franchise in a very different manner from other bodies. 

1344. Do you consider that individuals become pioprietois of India stock from 
other consideiations than those of the mere piofit or loss attending the investment 
of money in such stock as a commercial speculation ^ — I could name some pos- 
sessing India stock who became proprietors without altogether considering the 
interest they would get by that stock ; but superadded to that there are strong 
inducements for them to become proprietors. 

1345. Will you state what other consideiations actuate any man who has capital, 
to invest or lay it out in India stock than in any other public stock ' — In the first 
place I consider that the inteiest which India stock has given and does give is 
better j that is a pecuniary reason. With regard to others, it arises from long 
connexion with India, and fiom a desire to take part in Indian aflfairs and in the 
discussion at the General Courts at the East-India House, where points arise in 
which they feel an inteiest fiom having previously been in India, also to promote 
the election of their friends, and in the hope of participating in the patronage in 
some nieasuic. 

1346. In point of fact, gentlemen coming from India often become proprietors 
of India stock in order to keep up a legitimate mode of manifesting the interest 
which they take in the afiaiis of the country which they have left ? — I have no 
doubt of it. 

1347. The duties exercised by the proprietors of the stock are much more 
abiidged under the present system than they formerly were? — Clearly they are 
abridged. Formerly they inteifered with appointments, and with regard to every 
measuie for the prosecution of the servants for malversation, &c. 

1348. They are confined now to the selection of the Directors ? — There is no 
subject which they cannot take up, and I may mention the very subject of the affair 
at Hydrabad. On those transactions the Court of Proprietors expressed their 
opinion most fully ; they have also conferred grants of money and votes of thanks 
upon some of their distinguished servants. 

1349. Without enteiing into the question as to the expediency of the formation 
of a legislative council in Bengal, by the acts of which the whole continent of 
British India is to be governed, that being matter of opinion, can you state that 
which is matter of fact, namely, what is the amount of Regulations numerically 
passed by the different local governments of India since the renewal of the last 
Charter ; what proportion they bear to the state of the law in England during the 
same period ? — The subject of a legislative council having attracted the attention of 
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the public, I have in some measure considered the question, anti I wished to 
ascertain what the gicat difficulties were wdiich weie imposed on the government as 
it at present exists, arising out of the extent of the Regulations, or the duty 
which the enacting of those Regulations imposed on it, because as they are justly 
considered ot great importance, the greater the number ot Regulations the 
gi eater ot course would lie die labour and the responsibility on the part of the 
government. 'I’hc power of enacting Regulations was lii st conferred on the govern- 
ment by Act ot parliament in 1781. Mr. Burke iiimselt brought in that Act, but 
the government in India bad befoie exercised the power. The Act of 1781 em- 
powered the authorities at home to disapprove of those Regulations if they saw fit. 
In 1793, tfiey were tornied into a code, and from 1793 to 1830, there appeals to 
have been 741 Regulations passed m Bengal, averaging about 20 every yeai. At 
Madras, tbeie have been 213 Regulations passed, aveiaging not quite six annually; 
and at Bombay, there have been 223 Regulations, averaging six. It has been 
stated as one ot the reasons why Pailiaiiient slioukl be relieved from the laliour of 
legislating for India right which I can scarcely conceive it will ever abandon) 
that the laboui would be too great ; but when I find that the general and public 
Acts of Pailiament passed since 1703 to 1830 are 5,019, and that the local Acts, 
which are to be jiidioiallv noticed, are 4,622, making an aggregate of 9,641, be&idea 
the private Acts, wliich amounted to 2,677 j 6ut taking those Acts which are tol>e 
judicially noticed, and the local Acts which have rctcrence to the inclosurc of com- 
mons, the stopping up ot pathways, &c. &c, all ot which would be conceivcd*im- 
portant in India, and in truth they are in some measure parallel with some of the 
Regulations passed there; I consider that the labour tin own on the government ot 
this country, by continuing the system as it is at present, it ally cannot lie advanced 
as an argument tor the piofiosed change, were there no other reasons to be urged 
against it. 

1350. Do the Regalatioms comprehend the whole of the law.s for the administra- 
tion of India ? — There are three classes of Regulations. The first are tlie Rules, 
Ordinances and Regulations passed by the Govoinment, under the 37tli s’cctioii at the 
Act of 13 Geo. 3, for the good oider and government ot the .settlcmciit ot Fort 
IV'illiam. iSuch Regulations are not valid until rcgisteied by the Supi’cme Gourt. 
They arc then to he sent to England, and evhihitetl at the India Iiou.se. Within 
60 days from their being so exhibited, any party may appeal against them. 'Flit* 
King may hkew ise di.sallow- such Regulations w ithin two yeans trom the making of 
such Regulations. Tlie number ot those Rules, Oidinancr's and Regulations may have 
amounted to about 130 or 150 since 1773. The other Regulations are those which 
relate to the internal government of India, and are Rules and Regulations for the firo- 
vinces. They weie first recognized by the Actot 21 tioo. 3, I have brought with 
me a book which will put the Committee in possession of the manner in wlncli those 
Regulation.s are classified ; and by reference any existing Regulation may be most 
easily traced. It is the work of Mr. Augustus Pimstp, of the Bengal civil service. 
One on somewhat .'iimihu piinciple has been conqiileti at Madras by Mr. A. IX 
Campbell, of that seivice. I’he thud class of Regulations has leicrcnce to tin* 
imposition of taxes and duties by the Govetnor, and they arc not valid until approved 
by the Court and Boaul of Commissioner.^. 
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1351. Is it }’our opinion that the numbei of new Regulations passed since the 
last Charter, not having amounted on an average to 32 a jiear, would be a sufficient 
justification for not providing the most efficient and most satisfactory council that 
could be devised for the purpose of making laws for the people of India'— By no 
means; but the question involves a very large subject. So fai as my individual 
opinion goes, I can have no hesitation in offering it; but it would require some 
time to enter on the different points connected with the subject. I am decidedly 
of opinion that it is incumbent on the authoiities of this countiy to piovide in the 
best and most efficient manner for the good administration of India, and especially 
for giving to the natives of India the most clear, comprehensive, and simple fonii 
of judicial administration ; but I am not prepared, from the consideration which 
I have ventured to give the subject, to concur in the opinions of those gentlemen 
w'ho have stated theirs in favom of a legislative council, and who, I am quite sure, 
from their character, standing and knowledge, must have infinitely greater weight 
than any opinion I may give on the subject. The legislating for India has been 
a matter that has engaged the attention of the authoiities in this country, and of 
Parliament, from a very early period of our government m India. ' The Supreme 
Courts were originally instituted for the purpose of rather protecting the natives , but 
it was soon found that the poweis they exercised were most injuiious to the natives. 
Those powers w’ere circumscribed by subsequent enactments a very few yeais 
afterwards. The discussions which passed belw'een the Supreme Court at Bombay 
and the Government of that piesidency, appear to me to have given rise to the 
various questions connected with the influence and power which the Supreme 
Courts have a light to exercise over the natives of India, and to the proposition for 
a legislative council for India. In the papers which are put forwaid m suppou 
of the institution of a legislative council, the judges on the one hand support the 
establishment of the Supieme Court, unless a very mateiial change indeed takes 
place, whilst, on the other hand, members of the government contend that the 
Government itself must be supreme, and that the remedy might be applied, as far 
as the acting courts are concerned, by strictly defining their powers over the natives 
of India generally. The Government complain of the pow-ers of the Supreme 
Court not being pointed out, and Sir Charles Metcalfe adverts to the fact that 
a native of the Himalaya mountains may be brought down to the stifling heat of 
Calcutta, who, at the same time, may be utterly ignoiant of the existence, and 
much more so, if possible, of the powers or operation of the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Mackenzie, I believe, has suggested that a registry should take place of the parties 
who should be liable to the Supreme Court ; and in fact a variety of suggestions 
which have been offered might be enumerated, whilst the remedies pointed out are 
not less various. The fiist question is, whethei the Supreme Court is to remain as 
at present constituted ? if so, it appears to me the most eligible course would be 
to define clearly its powers, which I think might be extremely well done in this 
country, with the aid of gentlemen conversant with India and the practice of the 
Supreme Court, The other point for consideration is the internal administration of 
justice for India. 
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2‘i Maioh i 83‘2. 
Captain T Macnn. 


Captain TURNER MAC AN, called in and examined* 

1352. In what service are you- — The King’s military service, in the iGtli 
Lancers. 

1353. For how many years were you in India? — Twenty-three years actual 
1 esidonce. 

1354. Dining that peiiod did you discharge also any civil functions in India? — 

For the last 12 yeais of my lesulcncc in India, I lield the situation of Peisian 
iuterpieter to Ihiee succe.ssive Conimandeis-in-chief, Lord ILislings, Sir Edward 
Paget, and Lord Conibermerc. It cannot be called a civil function, it has always 
been held a military officer. ^ 

1355. Did the duties of that situation necessarily bring you in contact with the 
civil servants of the Company? — With the exception of tlie Persian sccietary to 
government, the residents at native couits, and political agents, the duties of that 
situation did not biing me m official contact with the civil seivants of the Company, 
but It brought me 111 contact with the natives of India, both in couespondcncc and 
in personal iutci course. 

1 336. Were you conversant with any other Oiicntul languages than the Persian ? 
— The Persian, Araliic, and Ilindostauee aic the languages 1 am conversant in, 
but most so in the Persian. 

1357. Have you had occasion to observe the amount of qiialidcalion in Oiinital 
languages with which young men generally have piococtled liom thi.s couutiy to 
India? — Having icsidcd for the gieater part ot the last 12 years in CalciiUa, and 
having accompanied the Commandcrs-m-cliief in llicir touts of the Uppei Piovmces, 
I became acquainted with llic Oiiental qualilications of most of llie wiUcis apjaiinted 
to that piesidency and vemindaiy. Tlie aiuuuut ot then Knowledge m that depart- 
ment has been very tiifliug, I mean the amount bi ought lioui Kiigland. 

1 358. In what mannei lias it been attempted to supfily that defect on their arrival 
in India? — By a College founded by Loid Wellesley m (Julcutta. 

1359. Is it your o[)inion tliat the system adopted at that College was well calcu- 
lated to the end of giounding the young civil servants rapidly and efficiently in tlie 
Oiiental languages? — The system pursued up to the period that Lord William 
BentiticK took cliaige of the guveiimient was not calculated to insure rapul pi ogress 
in any Oriental language, though if the student was inclined to study, it allurded 
eveiy facility to his doing so, hut did not oblige ami enforce it. The College at 
Calcutta has been a source of moie debt than knowledge ui the civil service, mid 
has been an expensive estahlishmint tor the end proposed. For some time aftei 
Its foundation, it was not uncommon for writer.? to remain in College fur two and 
three years, during which period the government lost all use of their services. 

jjb’m They 
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1360. They were also at considerable expense in maintaining them? — ^They were j” 

drones to the Government, and I should say at an annual expense for each individual 

of 600/. or 700 Z, nor was it found that the length of time they lemained added to Captain T Macan, 

their qualifications as Oriental scholars The College of Calcutta I have mentioned 

as being a source of great debt. Situated in a luxurious capital, where theie is 

every temptation to idleness and extravagance, and great facility m raising money, 

it has tended in a great degree to induce expense far beyond the means of the 

ivi iters ; and as a proof of this, I will only mention, that a few years back, when 

an estimate was taken of the debts of the civil servants, which they were called on 

to divulge, and which I believe they did tolerably faiily, the amount was, as nearly 

as 1 can recollect, about a million and a half sterling 

1361. State tlienuinbeis and the period that it embraced ? — The entire number 
of the civil servants on the establishment could not have been above 4,50. The 
debt was confined comparatively to few. I know not the nunibei ; and I believe 
much of It to have originated in college extravagance. It was not uncommon in 
former tunes for young men to leave college with a debt of fioin 50,000 to a lac of 
rupees, on which they were generally paying an interest of 1 0 per cent , with an insur- 
ance on their lives possibly amounting to five per cent. moie. This was if thev bor- 
lowed it fiorn agents; but it sometimes was borrowed from native.s, who lent it not 
so much for the sake of the interest, but with, the hopes of piofitmg by tiieir patron- 
age when appointed to official situations ; and in this manner a civil servant lost 
much of his independence. For the first 10 years of his employment in civil admi- 
nistration, he was seldom able to pay even the interest of this debt, which accu- 
mulated with feaiful rapidity ; and many civil seivants, after a residence in Ind’a 
of 28 or 30 years, after having held high official situations with a salary of perhaps 
40,000 rupees a year for 10 years or upwards, have been unable to shake oft the 
embarrassments occasioned by college extravagance. 

1362. Those individuals, then, appear to have anticipated the fi uils of that pre- 
ferment to which they considered their writerships as having given them the riglit ? 

— The debts weie originally contracted in the reckless extravagance of youth, with- 
out any consideration of the future, but for the giatihcation of the present moment. 

The assembling of young men in a capital like Calcutta, where there is a tempta- 
tion to every extravagance, and where a great facility exists, or rathei did exist, of 
raising money, induced the extiavagance 1 have spoken of. 

1363 Do you attribute nothing of this recklessness to the natuie of their appoint- 
ment, which holds out to them an almost certain expectation of lucrative employ- 
ment? — Undoubtedly much is to be attributed to this cause To show that the 
extravagance is founded upon the anticipation of lucrative employment, I need only 
mention, that young men iu the military service, who have not even one half of the 
allowance of a writer upon their ariival, and have moie to do with it, have not got 
ill debt, and could not if they had wished boirow even one tenth of the money 
that has been profusely lavished on writers; so that the lendei as well as the bor- 
rowei has anticipated the effects of lucrative employment, 

1 364. In your time do you remember many instances of young men having been 
sent back to England from want of due qualification for preferment ? — -I cannot 
recall one instance. 

1365. Should 
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_ 13C5. Should you say troui yout experience that the young men so appointed 

possessed more than the average qualifications for civil appointments that you would 
('.ipt-un T. Mncitii. fiud among an equal number of young men taken fiom this country at random ? — 
I think, consideting the age at which they have been sent out, their qualifications 
have generally appealed to me to be far above mediocrity ; and if the regulated 
tests foi those vvho aie admitted into the service without having been at the East 
India College in England, are strictly enforced, it will always ensure a suliiciently 
high dcgiee of education. I think the age at which they go to India, with reference 
to the important duties they are almost immediately called upon to perform, is not 
sufficient; they are too young. The age of 20 would be better than 18, For- 
merly, w'hen a young man after his arrivm remained two or three years in college, a 
case not uncommon, this objection (it due attention had been paid to his further 
instruction) would not have had so much force. Generally speaking, the civil ser- 
vants, I should say, are men of considerable capacity for business and great assi- 
duity ; but 1 think, when their previous education is consideied, and the important 
duties they are called on to perform (duties connected wUh the philosophy of legis- 
lation in all its branches, and calculated to call forth latent talent wherever it 
exists), they have not generally shown so much ability as might have been expected. 

1366. Do you consider the amount of requisite qualification in this country as 
being too high 01 too low ? — I think, for their age, the amount is neither too high 
nor too low; but I would wish the tests to bo strictly enforced. 

1367. Should you propose to substitute any other tests of qualification for those 
at piesent icsorted to.? — Not unless they went out at a more advanced age, say at 
20, m w’hich case I would make some knowledge of jurisprudence a necessary 
qualification. 

1368. Would you require any test of the knowledge of Oriental languages ? — 
Yes; I would reqmie a knowledge of the general principles of the Persian mid 
Hindostanee languages ; in fact, the test that is now in force, 

1369. Supposing them so giounded, by what mode of disposing of them after 
theii arrival in India, should you imagine they would best arrive at the utmost 
degiee of proficiency in the languages r— The judicious regulations and alterations 
made by Lord William Rentinck m the College at Calcutta, seem to claim for that 
college a trial of Us success I am of opinion, that under Us present able secretary, 
and under the present enlightened Governor, the College ot Calcutta will be founil 
to answ er all rational expectation, and that the students will acquire in a short 
time sufficient Oriental knowledge, without contracting debts; but I am decid- 
edly of opinion, that a preferable mode of di.sposing of the civil servants after 
their arrival, would be to hasten them into the Mofussil, but not to collect too 
many at any one station. I would not have more than three at any one place ; 
and at those stations native teachers should be kept on small permanent salarie.? 
from government, their lull salary to be made up by those who employed them. 
The civil servants thus disposed of .should be required, after three montiis, to attend 
the court of jastice and the revenue office of the station, to qualify themselves in 
the practical details of those duties ; anil on a report from the civil authorities of 
those stations, they might be sent to Calcutta for final examination, for which 
purpose two professors would be adequate, in addition to the secretary. 

3370. Dots 
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1370. Does any peculiar public advantage appear to you to arise from the 
congregation of the young men destined for India in a large body in a college, 
previous to their departure for India? — ^ I should say the reverse; "and I consider 
the East-India College in England a useless expense to the government. 

1371. You think that the grounding of the Oriental languages might be fully as 
well accomplished by individual masters, if due encouragement was given to them, 
as by the aid of professors at high salaries at college ?— I have not the slightest 
doubt of it. 

1372. Do any of the evils and disadvantages respecting the writers, to which 
you have referred, ap[)ear to you to arise in any degree from the principle of 
their appointment? — A writer may have gone greater lengths in braving the orders 
or regulations of governnjent, from the consideration of the support of that patronage 
by which he w'as nominated, though I should not say that this extended to any 
number. I do not think that the debts of the civil service, or any other evils 
I have alluded to, have in any way originated with the mode in which they have 
been appointed; Intt I conceive that if superior qualifications were made the test 
for appointment to Indian that is, if competition instead of patronage was the mode 
by which vacancies to all departments in the Indian service were tilled up, you 
would undoubtedly have men of higher attainments in every branch of the service; 
in fact, command a great portion of the talent of England for the Indian 
government. In this case the tests of qualification for a writer should be higher 
and of a different nature to those required for the military service, and those again 
should vary according to the branch in which they were destined to serve. By 
these means, the candidate should have his option of what test he would stand, 
whether for the civil service or the military, and what branch of the military. 

1373. You have stated, that during your 23 years’ residence in India you have 
had occasion to make frequent tours in the provinces; has your intercourse with the 
natives on those occasions been considerable? — It has, partly from official duty, 
partly from my Oriental pursuits. I have occasionally corresponded* and held 
personal intercourse with almost every native of rank and talent from the Sutledj 
to Calcutta ; and from my not holding any official situation under government, which 
xvould make them cautious in communicating their opinions, our intercourse has 
been very unrestrained ; and many of them have censured government institutions 
and individual characters with as much freedom and, I have no doubt, justice, as 
they have lauded other parts of our civil administration and functionaries. 

1374. Generally speaking, how have you found the natives affected towards the 
British Government?— I think they have ‘dlmost universally acknOwdedged the 
fiuperiority of the British government over all former Asiatic government ; and 
the learned men have frequently observed, that we have realized in practice the 
theoretical perfection of the Institutes of Acbar. They admit our intentions to be 

■ ^ always 


* Epistolary and personal intercourse between the Coromander-iij.chief, during his tour of India, 
and native chiefs, is confined to expressions of mutual regard. The chiefs often attempt to introduce 
questions involving their political connexion with the English Government, but they are always told 
that his Excellency’s tour is purely military, and that absent from Calcutta, he meddles not in civil 
administration. 
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always good, but they censure many of our regulations and much of our system, 
both judicial and revenue, as not being founded on sufficient expeiience and data. 
The laidincss ot justice they complain of as the greatest of evils. In giving these 
favouiablc sentiments of the natives on our government, I do not mean that tliere 
is one man of them that would take up arms to defend it ; on the contrary, except 
the mercantile population of Calcufta, or those connected with the mercantile 
inteiosts gcneially, I do not believe there is a native in India who would not desire 
a change 

1 375* Vou find, then, the educated natives universally conversant with the details 
of the British government in India? — Not universally conversant either with the 
regulations or details, but witli the practical effects of the administration. 

1376. You have stated that you consider that for the most part they would 
desiiG a change; viill you define more paiticnlaily what you contemplate by the 
woid change?— Any native government instead of that of the British; I mean that 
oui I ale m India is supported, not by the justice and wisdom of our laws or the love 
of the people, but by our military supremacy alone. 

1377* 1^0 you consiclei that they appeared to feel themselves aggrieved by their 
exclusion from what they would deem a share of the civil administration of the 
affairs of their country ? — 1 think a due sbaie in the administration ot the country 
would tend to attach them moieto oui government, and make them feel anintereat 
in it, which they now do not. 

1378. Will you state to the Committee your opinion of their capacity for being 
.uimittcil to a laigcr share of the administration of the government.? — Their intel- 
lectual capacity is undoubtedly great; their moral capacity has been much doubted ; 
but under an aibitrary government, where every man who holds a public situation 
w-as supposed to be necessarily corrupt in extent to his powers, and was treated as 
if he had been, whether mnocent or not, there w-as no encouragement to morality 
or virtue, and a man who could not escape the suspicion of corruption, would 
endeavour to have the sweets of it. The natives of India are acute and intelligent, 
have great capacity for business, and, in fact, much of the business of India is now 
tuinsactcd by the native Omlah, without the icsponsibility attaching to it. 

R> 7 ff ^^^dl yon explain what you intended by the ohseivation, that every indi- 
vidual was consiilcicd corrupt in propoition to his powers, and treated as such? — 
I mean under tlic native governments ; but this sentiment still obtains with natives, 
and has a baneful influence on moral character. 

1380. By what means should you propose to ameliorate any existing moral 
detects m the character of the natives ? — By education ; more particularly instruc- 
tion through the means of the English language, and employment in civil adminis- 
tration. 

1381. Do you believe that a general system of education, coupled with 
opening to the natives all such civil offices as they might become competent to fill, 
would have that tendency?—! think it would ; if you give a man something to lose, 
he will be cautious Iiow he loses it I think their employment should be limited to 
the judicial and revenue hrauclies of the service. A great part of the expense of 
our executive administiation would undoubtedly be lessened by the employment of 
more natives and fewer Europeans. 


1382, 111 
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1382. In those situations in which they have hitherto been employed, has not 
their remuneration been remarkably low ^ — ^Considering what has been ostensibly 
required of them, and the degree of responsibility attaching to their situations, 
I think their salaries have been fair : but in the future employment of natives in 
higher situations, I would raise their salaries according to the importance of the 
situation, and the degree of responsibility attached to it, so as to give the strongest 
inducement to good conduct. 

1383. You are of opinion that an inadequate amount of compensation necessarily 
leads to dishonesty? — Undoubtedly, in the native character. 

1384. You have stated that you consider the introduction more generally of the 
English language as a great object, with a view to the better establishment of our 
power m India ; by what system does it occur to you that it might be more generally 
introduced ?— I would propose, that a pioclamation be issued in Calcutta, stating, 
that at the end of a specific period, say five years, which I think sufficient, the pro- 
ceedings in all the courts under the Calcutta circuit should be conducted in the 
English language. I have not the least doubt that, at the end of that period, more 
than double the number of persons qualified in that language would offer themselves. 
In the schools in Calcutta there are many Hindoo boys who can read English, 
even Milton and Shakspeare, witb much fluency, and explain difficult passages in 
those authors. The language now used in the different courts of justice is as 
foreign to the natives of the country as the English language. I except Bengal and 
Orissa, because in those provinces the use of the vernacular dialect is optional ; in 
all other provinces the Persian language is used • it was forced into judicial pro- 
ceedings by Mahomedan conquerors, and is not understood by any one of the 
witnesses that aie usually examined, and but imperfectly by the native officer who 
takes down the evidence, and perhaps still more imperfectly by the judge. The 
language of correspondence between the native coui ts and the government is also 
Persian, and three-fourths of the native chiefs with whom this correspondence is 
kept up, do not understand one word of it ; so that they are obliged to keep a 
moonshee to read the letters that are received, and explain and answer them ; and 
I do not see why, in the course of a short time, such correspondence should not 
be carried on in English ; for they would only have to keep an English writer or 
translator instead of a Persian, and it might induce them to make their children 
study the English language*. At all events, the Governor-General and public 
functionaries would know what they were writing to the native chiefs, instead of 
depending upon their Oriental secretary. The Mahomedan princes are generally 
more or less acquainted with the Persian language; but the language of their 
courts is Hindostanee. They aie but very imperfectly acquainted with Persian, 

1385. Would not the making the acquisition of the English language, after 
a certain period, a necessary qualification for office on the pait of a native, operate, 
in your opinion, as a powerful stimulus to the dissemination of the language in 
India It would ensure it. 

1386. Was 


* The Raja of Bhurtpore had begun to study English befoie I left India. 
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2J March 18 qa ^386. Was not tbo attempt of the Mahomedao conquerors to introduce Persian 
22 arc 1 3 . yjjgygjjgggjfyj ? — jj. succeedcd so far, that the proceedings in their com ts and the 
Captain T. Macan. whole of their correspondence was conducted in it. 

1387. But in a very imperfect degree? — It was universally adopted by Maho- 
medans in all proceedings in their courts; depositions were taken in it, and it was 
the language of correspondence. 

1388. But still very ignorantly taken down ^ — Most probably. 

1389. Then what greater probability would there bo that the English language 
should be more generally adopted than the Mahomedan, which was introduced under 
a very despotic government? — Their religion might be propagated by the sword 
more easily than their language. They used none of those means for disseminating 
their language which w’ould be rcsortcd to by a civilized and a philosophic nation ; 
and the intercourse with the inhabitants being at first a good deal embarrassed by 
the want of some common language, gave rise to the language which wc call 
Hindostanee, but which is properly called Ouodo, meaning “ Camp;” for when 
the Mahomedans first invaded India, they seldom inhabited villages or cities, but 
remained in camp, and the intercourse between the people of the country and the 
camp gave rise to a language the nouns of which were generally taken from the 
Arabic and Persian, some few from the Tuikcy and Sanscrit, the particles and verbs 
from the vernacular dialect of the country. This language, however, has never been 
used either by the Mahomedan conquerois or by oui selves as the official language 
of business, and I do not think it is well adapted to it- 

1390. Do you not think that the language and character and institutions of 
a country are so intimately blended, that you will deprive the natives of their peculiar 
aptitude to business, by making them transact it in a foreign language ? — I think 
for a considerable period it might have that eficct. 

1391. Do you not think it would be received by the natives of India, whom you 
describe as having no great attachment to us, as a foreign intrusion, and a badge of 
servitude ^ — ^They have shown the greatest desire in Calcutta and its vicinity to 
learn the English language, and have gone to considerable expense for that pin pose. 
I did once imagine, that in the distant piovinccs the nitroduction of English would 
be considered in the light put in the question ; hut on visiting Delhi three years 
ago, I found a school foi English instruction had been lately e.stabH&hed there, and 
although it was only on a small scale and very inefficiently conducted, yet 1 think 
the natives viewed it with pleasure; and I have heard them express great regret 
that scientific instiuctors weic not sent from England, or were not procurable in 
India. The want of competent instructors 13 indeed loudly complained of in Cal- 
cutta ; the natives are fond of abstract sciences * ; they delight in metaphysical 
speculations, logic, astronomy, medicine and mathematics; they show gnat apti- 
tude in every thing but a knowledge of geography, and of that they are totally 
■ignorant. 

1392, Ar(> 


’’ Many years back a Mahomedan paid a coiihiderable salary to a European fi;entleinim to teacli aim 
Latin, and to read with him Newtona Principm. 
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1392 Are }ou acquainted of any instance in the whole history of the world of “TJ 
a people adopting a foreign language, or have they not always formed a blended 
language of their own and that of the conqueror ? — I am not at this time prepared Captam T. Macau. 
with any instance of that kind, I know not how far the Romans forced their 
language upon Spain when they conquered it, 

1393. You are aware of the rapid disappearance of the Celtic language in Scot- 
land and in Wales ^ — Yes. 

1 394, Is the instance you have mentioned at Delhi the only instance in your 
knowledge of a voluntary elFort on the part of the natives^ — It was not voluntary. 

The school at Delhi was one established partly by the assistance of government, 
and paitly by individual exertion ; it was very inefficient, and was situated in a very 
prejudiced and distant part of our empire, the residence of the king of Delhi. In 
Calcutta all the natives of rank and talent, particularly Hindoos, exert themselves 
in promoting the study of the English language , and the Mahomedans, though 
they have not shown the same striking desire on this subject, have yet evinced no 
opposite feeling. The secretary of the Mordursah, that is, the Mahomedan College 
for teaching Arabic and Persian, m Calcutta, a man of character, talents and 
influence has frequently stated to me his conviction that the Mahomedans would 
acquire tlie English language as quickly, and with as much desire, as the Hindoos, 
if encouraged. 

1395* 1^0 you think it quite safe to argue from the fact, that there exists among 
the natives of India a disposition to study the English language for the purposes of 
science or general information, that they would see with pleasure any attempt to 
engraft the English language upon the institutions of the countiy? — In speaking of 
the natives, we must always distinguish the two great divisions, the Mahomedans and' 

Hindoos , what is applicable to the one is not always applicable to the other. I do 
not think they have ever contemplated the question in the way stated. I consider 
that the Mahomedans would not be at any expense or trouble to study or acquire 
the English language for the sake of the sciences, oi for any knowledge they would 
acquire; with them the knowledge ot Arabic, in which the Koran is written, is 
paramount to every thing, and their most learned men are, after ail, what would be 
considered very ignorant in any European country. The w hole of their learning con- 
sists in a little knowledge of Euclid, Ptolemy’s Astionoroy, some mutilated extracts 
from the writings of Aristotle and Plato, on which is founded their system of ethics ; 
but above all, their character for learning principally depends on their knowledge 
ot judicial theology, as the whole of their law, both criminal and civil, is taken 
from the Koran. With regaid to the Hindoos, there is a marked difference between 
those w ho have resided in Calcutta and are in constant intercourse with Europeans, 
and those who have not had those advantages 01 disadvantages The former show 
an evident desiie to be acquainted with the English language, and every thing con- 
nected with our literature, government and institutions ; and a few have evinced 
this when there has been no hope of employment or pecuniaiy leward of any kind. 

1 cannot but think that the hope of participating in the emoluments and dignity of 
civil employment would stimulate even those in the Motussil, who have hitherto 
shown lukewarmness on the subject, to greater exertions and rapid proficiency. 

The Hindoos would, I think, view the intioduction ot the English language into 

E.i.-' I. EE 2 our 
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our judicial and revenue proceedings rather with pleasure than indifference. lam 
1832. (jQyjjj-fyj of tijg Mahomedan feeling, but I am rather inclined to think if it was 
Captain T Macan. judiciously done with proper explanation, at a fitting time, and with great attention 
to the feelings and prejudices of that class, that it might be quite safely done, nay, 
I have no positive reason to think that they would not look upon it, however intro- 
duced, as a matter of indifference; with this exception only, that it would affect 
their immediate interests, inasmuch as it would throw out of employment many 
who are now in office, and render those qualifications by which many have fitted 
themselves, and are fitting themselves for office, nugatory. 

1396. Should you not consider the last topic you have adveited to as a reason 
for introducing such a change very gradually, in case it was considered desirable? — 
I do most particularly think that all changes in India, even though decidedly for 
the better, and when theie cannot be a shadow of doubt as to the improvement to 
result from them, should be introduced with the greatest care and deliberation. 
Our change.? have been made too hastily, and with too little deference to former 
institutions and present opinions and prejudices. I would therefore limit the first 
introduction of the English language to the circuit for Calcutta, or even a parti- 
cular court in that circuit if necessary, and not until after a period of five or six 
years’ notice or more, at the discretion of the Governor-General m Council ; but 
I have not the slightest hesitation m saying, as I have before stated, that eie that 
period would have expired, more than double the number requisite to perform the 
duties would offer themselves, and that they would be chiefly, if not altogether, 
Hindoos. 

1397. Can you tell to what extent the Hindoos weie employed by the Maho- 
medan princes in the courts of law previously to the occupation of India by the 
English ? — The employment of Hindoos in the offices of government undei Llaho- 
medan rulers, depended much upon the character of the ruler; they were very 
much employed in the revenue departments, and scarcely any distinction was made 
between them and the Mahomedans , and during the reign of the Emperor Acbar, 
whose financial minister was a Hindoo, named Tudor Moll, I do not believe Hin- 
doos weie employed by Mahomedan princes in courts of law. 

1398. Are the interpreters generally Hindoos or Mahomedans^ — They are 
generally Mahomedans, but sometimes Raytes, who are a race of Hindoos. In 
some distncts Raytes are much employed, and are considered clever men of 
business. 

1399. Do the lower classes of Hindoos, who are about the families of Europeans 
as domestic servants, acquire the English language at all ? — Not at all in the Bengal 
presidency, but they do at Madras. 

1400 Do you not think that the native character is invariably deteiiorated, 
as It IS attempted to be assimilated to the European character ? — I think the natives 
who have assimilated in dress and habits with Europeans, have frequently acquired 
fbeir vices without then virtues I confine this principally to the lower ordeis, for 
there are some natives of wealth and rank in Calcutta, whose knowledge, talents, 
and respectability have been considerably augmented by theii association with 
Europpns; but all imitations of European dress and habits is gencrdlly viewed 
with dislike by both. 


1401. Can 
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1401. Can you give any rough estimate of the number of natives at Calcutta, , o. . 

who have attained anything like a pioficiency in the English language — I cannot ‘ 

give any approximation to the number. It may be found, I think, in an account of Captain T Mmnit. 
schools published by Mr. Lushington. 

1402. They are not veiy numerous, the number of natives at mature age vvho 
have acquired the English language? — I do not think it possible for a native to 
acquire much proficiency in the English language after the age of 30. 

1403. "VYould you not attribute the circumstance of the natives having deterio- 
rated as they imitated the manners of Europeans, to the circumstance of their having 
adopted it from imitation and not from education'? — Yes. When I said assimilated 
to Europeans, I did not mean those assimilated by education ; I meant the unedu- 
cated, whose intercourse was confined to the lower orders of Europeans, and who 
had suffered much in their morals in consequence. 

1404. If you think that a native of the age of 30 would never acquire the Eng- 
lish language, from what class do you propose to draw the officers in five years? — 

A native who was to start at the age of 30 to learn the English language would 
not probably be competent to perform the duties of an officer of the court after 
20 years’ study, but there is an abundance of natives in Calcutta who have gtudied 
from their youth, and who aie now studying and making great proficiency m English, 

At a late e.xamination of the English native scholars at the Government-house in 
Calcutta, they showed wonderful proficiency and critical knowledge of our language ; 
they read from the works of Johnson with fluency and ease, and I have heard a few 
natives read and explain Milton and Shakspeare. 

1405. You were understood to apply the period of five years solely to the 
precincts of Calcutta itself, and you proposed gradually to extend the circuit? — 

— I mentioned 50 years as the probable tune it would take to extend the English 
language to the courts in the Upper Provinces, and even then it might not get 
above Allahabad ; five years I mentioned as the tune within which a sufficient 
number of candidates could come forward to fill the situations in the courts within 
the Calcutta circuit, or, as I have said, if not sufficient for that, then to fill the 
offices in one court under that circuit, at the discretion of the Governor-General in 
Council. 

1406. What is the proportion of the Mahomedans and Hindoos? — It varies very 
much in different provinces. In Bengal and Orissa the Hindoos are, I should say, 

20 to 1, 111 the province of Rohilcund, the Mahomedau population is considerably 
greater than the Hindoo; upon the whole, the Hindoo population is considerably 
gi eater than the Mahomedan, I should say 8 to 1. 

1407. Has the Mahomedan faith gained upon the Hindoo, or do they remain 
much in the same proportion? — I do not think the Mahomedan faith has gained 
much upon the Hindoo since it has ceased to be propagated by the sword, 

1408. Is there any attempt at proselytism on the part of the Mahomedans? — 

No active attempts; they are always glad of making a proselyte, but 1 do not think 
they use any very active measmes tor converting the Hindoos, or show that interest 
in the subject now that they did some years ago. 

1409. Do they act perfectly well together, without any regard to each other’s 
faith ? — \ es ; but the fanaticism of the Mahomedans, though it may have slept for 

a season, 
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- a season, is ready on any occasion to awake and act with all its usual violence and 

22 I’ Tdich 1833- jegtruction, 

Ciiptain T, Macan, 1410. You Stated in a fornner part of your evidence, that you were of opinion 
that the inhabitants of India of rank generally would see with pleasure the substi- 
tution of any Asiatic government for the English Government} do you believe that 
sentiment to be shared by the lower classes of the inhabitants of India ^ -—I believe 
it is. One reason why the men of rank and the independent chiefs dislike our 
government is, that they can have no hopes of conquest or bettering their situation 
in any way. Under the Mogul government they had such hopes , and as a proof of 
what respect is still shown to that government and to the Mogul, I would only 
mention that there is not, I believe, a native prince in Hindostan who has not 
upon his seal engraved these words, “ The Servant of the King of Delhi,” except 
one individual, the Rajah of Duttea, who, in giatitude for the rewards he received 
from the British Government, for his attachment and assistance to us during the 
last Pindarree war, has put on his seal, “TheSeivant of the King of England.” 
For though the Mogul government tiarapled on all the institutions ot the Hin- 
doos, destroyed their temples, and built on their ruins their own mosques, the 
Hindoo chiefs would still generally prefer the Mahomedan government to the British. 

1411. You mean from the probability of their enjoying a greater license under 
an Asiatic government than they can under the English? — Yes. 

1412. You attribute therefore their disaffection to the justice and firmness of 
the British Government, and not to any imperfections that existed in it? — I attribute 
It to the destruction of all their hopes of conquest and independence. With regard 
to the lower orders, excluded from all participation in the honour or profits of our 
government, they cannot feel as much interested in it as in a government in which 
the lowest individual might hope to rise to rank and power by his peisonal exer- 
tions. Their common sayings, their talcs, their aphorisms, are full of allusions to 
those vicissitudes of human life, by which the humble and obscure aie so often 
elevated. Under our rule, a native has nothing to look forward to, and has no 
motive of attachment to our government, though administered with more justice and 
attention to feelings and prejudices than any former government. 

1413. Aie you then of opinion that no impiovements in the European system of 
government would reconcile the native population to it, unless it were possible to 
infuse more spint into the native population, by thi owing the door much moie widely 
open than it is at present to their ai nving at posts of distinction and importance ? 
— I think it IS impossible, without some such participation in our government 

1414. Do you think it would be impossible to make such participation compa- 
tible with the existence of the English government^ — I think, for a long penod, 
the participation should be confined to the depaitments I have before mentioned, 
VIZ. judicial and revenue; I exclude political or militaiy. 

1415. Would judicial 01 revenue functions be any temptation to the natives of 
rank and ambition^ — I think they would. 

1416. Is the judicial chai'acter highly esteemed among the Hindoos and Maho- 
medans'^ — Very much. 

1417. You conceive, then, that the disaffection of the native population to the 
European goveruinent is founded rather on political than religious grounds? — 

I think 
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I think so . we have never interfered directly with their religion, though they begin rch ' 

to complain, that if we do not directly interfere, we at least wink at, if not ^ 

encourage, interference. Captain T. 

1418. To what circumstances do you paiticularly refer ^ — I refer to the senti- 
ments of many talented natives, Mahomedans, who have spoken to me of the 
countenance shown by Government to missionaries, and to the excesses to which 
missionaries have gone in censuring their religious habits, even m the streets. One 
of those missionaries mentioned to the mixed population he was addressing, “ that 
they hoped for pardon through the intercession of Mahomet, but that he was in 
Hell at present, and that they all would follow him if they persisted in their belief 
of his doctrines.” 

1419 Do you entertain any apprehension that anything like an official intro- 
duction of the English language would greatly strengthen the apprehensions of the 
natives of some interference with their religion^ — I think, with due piecaution on 
the part of the Government, it is not to be feared ,• the most piejudiced natives are 
willing and ready to admit that, with the exception of what I have said regarding 
missionaries. Government have hitherto held their faith with respect to religious 
toleration, though some doubts may have lately arisen upon that subject, in conse- 
quence of the abolition of the suttees. 

1420. Do you consider the state of feeling of the Mahomedan population to be 
such, that it would be disposed to make any demonstration in favour of any other 
European povier that might attempt to disturb the British dominion in India.? — 

We took India from the Mahomedans, I may say, and the Mahomedans arc most 
discontented It is true, that before we conquered the Upper Provinces, the Maho- 
medan power had sunk into insignificance, and that of the Mahrattas prevailed } 
but the vicissitudes in Asiatic empires are so frequent, that the hopes of rising, 
however fallen the condition of a State may be, is never absent fioin their minds; 
and though the Mogul was in confinement when we conquered the Mahrattas, 
and cruelly treated, having had his eyes put out, yet he could still anticipate with 
confidence an end to their dominion and his misery. This is not the case under 
the British government. I do not say that the Mahomedans have relinquished all 
hopes of expelling us from the country ; on the contiary, I believe such hope to 
exist in the breasts of many of the higher Mahomedans ; and I think they would 
join any European power, even with but a slight prospect of success, in hopes of 
casting off the certain thraldom in which they aie now held, for any future contin- 
gency. I should say, generally, that the Hindoos were considerably more attached 
to our rule than the Mahomedans. 

1421. Weie you ever in that part of India where the French power at one period 
was very preponderating, towards the southern part of India? — I have never been 
in the southern parts of India ; but perhaps the French power never was so strong 
in India as that which existed under Scindiah. It was the French power under 
Scindiah which possessed almost the whole of Central India, conquered the Dooah, 
destroyed the power of the Mogul, and held him in thraldom on liis thionc at 
Delhi, and extended their conquests to the Sutlege. It was against this power that 
all Lord Lake’s campaigns were diiected ; and it is a common saying with the 
Indians, that with the French Scindiah conquered Hindostan for the English, and 

that 
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that we gained it by conquering him and them. The forts of Agra, Allyghur, 
Gwalior, and a vast number of others, were all in the possession of that chief and 
his French of&cers ; he had battalions regularly disciplined, and the finest train of 
artillery ever brought into the field against us by any native power ; and he opposed 
us in more hard fought battles, with the exception of the battle of Assye, than 
I think any other native prince has ever done since. 

1422. Was not it the system of the French government rather to conform to the 
character and habits and usages of the people than to induce them to adopt theirs^ 
— ^The French in Hindostan consisted of a small set of ambitious but enterprising 
individuals ; they never had established a government, they possessed no territory and 
no subjects. I am speaking now of the Bengal presidency, not of the Carnatic, 
They weie the servants of the native chiefs who employed them; they readily 
induced the natives to follow their mode of discipline in preference to their own, 
and every thing connected with the science of war, such as the founding of cannon, 
&c. was submitted, I believe, to their sole direction ; but in every other respect, 

I believe, they scrupulously endeavoured to follow the native customs. 

1423 Do you not think that the French are more popular in India then we are, 
and that they have left a stionger feeling of attachment to them than we have been 
able to acquire'^ — ^Of chose parts of India in which the French had establishments, 
I am ignorant. With regard to the chaiacter of the Frenchmen I have spoken of, 
they were all officers, and had enormous patronage, great salaries, and could 
reward to almost any amount , they have therefore left a good reputation behind 
them in India ; but this is not confined to the French. No man has left so high 
a reputation in India as an Englishman who went out befoie the mast in a ship, from 
which he ran away, and established himself in the west of India at Hissar , con- 
quered a vast extent of country, and ruled it with justice and wisdom for several 
years, until he was conquered by Geneial Peron, of Scindiah’s service. This 
man’s name was George Thomas, and the natives to this day speak of him with 
the most affectionate regard, and the highest admiration. A native’s attachment is 
generally in proportion to the gratification of his interest. 

1424 With regard to the actual state, and feeling, and disposition of the natives 
in the Bengal provinces, where the peimanent settlement has been established, do 
you not conceive that the zemindars of that country feel an inteiest in the continu- 
ance of the actual state of things ^ — I think they do, I think that in Bengal Proper 
we are looked upon, perhaps, more as protectors than conquerors. 

1425. By all classes? — I should say by the mass of the people. 

1426. Is It not then your opinion, that by the extension of a similar system 
through every portion of our dominions in India, the co-operation of the native 
landowner in our favour might be more generally obtained? — I do not attribute 
the feeling in Bengal to that cause alone, or chiefly to that cause. That system of 
permanent settlement was undertaken in ignorance, and founded in injustice. This 
has been clearly proved since. We gave permanent hereditary property to many, 
who had but a temporai7 interest in it, and some who had none at all, and many 
attempts have been made since that settlement to remedy the defects of it ; some- 
times to relieve the ryots from the power of the zemindars, sometimes to give 
authonty to the zemindars, to enable them to collect their revenue from the ryots. 

But 
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But such aie the evils still connected with that system, that one of the last acts of 
the late Mr. Harrington, who was a member of council at Calcutta, was a very long 
Regulation to remedy those that had arisen from that system. This Regulation was 
not passed into a law, as it was considered generally by the service a remedy worse 
than the disease. If such a system were adopted in the Conqueied and Ceded 
Provinces, it would only be extending injustice, which unfortunately in the first set- 
tlements made in those piovinces was too little guarded against, and I do not believe 
that anything connected with the permanent settlement would attach the natives 
more generally to us, than a settlement of 25 years or any other peiiod, 

1427. You referred to the instance of a rajah who, in order to show his grati- 
tude for favours conferred upon him by the Bntish Government, put upon his seal, 
“ The Servant of the King of England do you conceive that, with a view to 
further encouragement of the natives of consideration, it might be desirable to 
devise means of conferring upon them marks of personal distinction? — I think it 
would have a decidedly good effect; such a pioject, I believe, has been considered 
by the government of Bengal, and it was proposed to give such pouer to the 
Governoi -General. I think, however, it would have more weight if it came from 
the King of England. 

1428. The dresses of dignity are now conferred, are they not? — Yes, honorary 
dresses, which give no permanent distinction , they are called kellauts. 

1429 Do the natives look upon the British as benefactors to their country in 
the way of great public works and undertakings, in comparison with our predecessors 
in that country? — It was the taunting and just remark of Burke, that if we were 
driven from India there would be no monument or trace m 20 years of our having 
governed that vast empire. I consider the opening of the canal at Delhi to be 
one of the principal, if not the only public woik we have undertaken benetkial to 
the country. The levenues of the country have not been sufficient to support our 
great establishments, and to undertake at the same time any of those expensive 
public works, and in any future introduction of the natives into the administration, 
care must be taken to get rid of some of the present expensive establishments, for 
our revenues are already but barely sufficient to support the present disbursements. 
Under native governments the aristocracy of the country were natives, who spent 
their money in it , and whatever they acquired, either by salary, exaction or cor- 
ruption, was frequently spent in public works, beneficial to the community, such 
as digging wells, planting groves of trees, building serays for travellers, opening 
watercourses, and thus making fertile lands of deserts That aristocracy has been 
destroyed by our government, nor will the revenues of the country aftbid us to 
replace it in a manner, by the introduction of natives into our civil administration, 
without getting iid of some part of our expensive European establishments, who 
never think of spending the money they receive fiom the country in and for the 
country. Great public works, of which traces remain, were fi equently the acts of 
private individuals under former governments, sometimes fiom the vanity of trans- 
mitting a name to posterity, sometimes from religious motives. 

1430. From the revenue derived from the soil of India, exceeding 20,000,000, 
you conceive no portion can, under the existing system of administration of Indian 
affairs, be set apart for the improvement of the country m such works as aque- 
E.i. — I. F K ducts, 
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ducts, canals of irrigation, great roads, and other essential improvements ? — I be- 

22 M arch 1832. jj. found on examination that since the renewal of the Charter in 1813, 

Captain T. Maean. when the revenue and commercial accounts were directed to be kept separate, that 
the revenues of India have never covered the expenses within nearly a million 
sterling (I may be wrong as to the actual amount, I believe it is between half 
a million and a million), except in one year, when there was a small surplus ; 
under such circumstances, unless reductions are made somewhere, we have nothing 
left for great public works of utility ; but I must confess that there has been an 
unnecessary waste of public money (in the building and other departments) not 
always connected with public utility. I may instance the Mint in Calcutta, which 
I believe, first and last, has cost nearly 30 lacs of rupees. Many of the public « 
offices of Calcutta are also instances of what I mention. The house foTth®, Board 
of Opium to consult in for a few hours during the day, cost the government 
1,20,000 rupees; and these houses have been too often built more with reference 
to the convenience of some member of the Board, or the secretary, who is to 
inhabit them, than the official duties to be pei formed in them The system of 

offices in Calcutta is altogether bad. A public functionary gets a large office rent, 
with which he often hires a dwelling-house, and appropriates perhaps the lower 
story of It to the office for public business ; such a place as his office is confined to 
in that house might be obtained for one-thud of the amount ; besides, great incon- 
venience arises to a person who has to transact business with those offices : he finds 
them at a distance of a mile or a mile and a half from each other, and he is 
often handed fiom one to the other several times before he can get his business 
done. Now, if the College in Calcutta was abolished, and that long range of 
building appropiiated to public offices, considerable expense would be saved. 
I believe this idea occupied Lord Wellesley’s mmd 

1431. What IS the amount of office lent? — Four or five hundred rupees per 
month ; but it vanes in different offices. 

1432. The return from such public works as aqueducts would be enormous, 
would It not ? — Very great. Some individual did offer to open canals, if permitted 
to receive the emoluments accruing from incieased inigation, See. for seven years ; 
and the benefit that has arisen, and the blessings which Delhi has experienced from 
the opening of the canal that flows through that city, are very great, and spoken of 
by the people with gratitude. The King of Delhi, upon the occasion of the water 
coming into that city, went out in solemn procession to meet it. 

1433. Are there not very advantageous works of the kind that might be completed 
in the Deccan, productive of enormous results, and at a little expense ?- — I have 
heard there are large embankments to confine the water that falls in the monsoon. 

1434. Should you not think it desirable that woiks under such circumstances 
should be undertaken by companies, under the encouragement of government, rather 
than by the government itself?— I do not think the state of society at piesent in 
India gives much reason to hope that such companies could be formed , it w'ould 
be advantageous if they could ; the only instance of the kind I know' of is the 
Saugur Island Society. 

1435. Would Europeans be likely to invest their capital in works of that sort 
-I think there is much error upon the subject of European capital in India. 

1436, Upder 
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1436. Under tbe existing law that restricts intercourse with India, is it probable, March 18 2 
in your opinion, that any companies would be found to undertake such works ^ 

I think Europeans who have acquired capital m India, _ might undertake such works, Captam T. Matan. 

with proper encouragement , but I scarcely can anticipate so much enterprise and 

risk as to take capital from England to invest in such speculations ; in truth, capital 

is, I believe, never taken from England to India ; it is made there, and remitted 

home. 


1437. Have we not constructed a great military road through a part of Malua? 
— There is not such a thing as can be called a great military road in any part of 
India; the best road is that from Calcutta to Cawnpoor, called the New Road. 
I have gone up it seven or eight times, and there are many parts of it scarcely 
passable in wet weather I am told it is under the contemplation of the govern- 
ment to make a good road of it. 

1438. Has not a road been made from Calcutta to Juggernaut ? — The road from 
Calcutta to Juggernaut was made with money left by a Brahmin, with some little 


addition from government. 

1439. I® there notagreatline of road through Malwa, upon which great expense 
has been incuired in carrying budges over torrents? — 1 am not aw-are of such a 
work ; small bridges may be thrown over some of the mountain torrents at the 
expense of a few thousand rupees ; but theie is not what would be called a good 
road throughout India, except the road to Barrackpoor, the seat of the Governor- 
General. 


1440. Would a road through India be of great service foi internal traffic ? — Not 
much , It would be useful for military communication, but for traffic it is not very 
necessary, as the Ganges luns through the heart of the country. 

1441. Might not such a road be useful for post communications? — The post 
might be accelerated a little, but not much. Various piopositions have been made 
to government to carry the post with greater celerity. I do not know that any have 
been considered more feasible than that of carrying it on foot ; I think it might be 
improved. 

1442. Great roads are not so necessary for civilization in India as in other coun- 
tries ? —No ; it IS a vast plain, that may be traversed in every direction ; but a good 
load from Calcutta to Meerut would be a great advantage. 

1443. What do you think of the steam-boat communication up the Ganges?— 
I do not think it will tend to any practical good ; you may send it up to show that 
It can go, but I do not think it will pay the expense. 

1444. Is the stream so rapid?— The stream is rapid, and it is filled with sands 
which vary their position every year. The depth of current is where the stream is 
most rapid. A steam vessel in going up is obliged to keep in the deepest part of 
the stream, where there is most obstruction, when a country boat with a tattered 
sail will run in shore, take advantage of a back current or a nullah where the water 
is still, and pass a steam vessel struggling and buffetting with a current running at 
seven or eight knots an hour in the centre of the Ganges. 

1445. The principal obstacle, in your opinion, to steam navigation on the 
Ganges is the draught of water of the steam-boats ? — The machinery of the steam 
vessel and the coals sink her in the water to such a degree that she can carry no 

E.i. — I. FF 2 great 
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great weight afterwards for useful traffic. If any improvement should take place in 
the construction of steam vessels, so as to render it unnecessary for them to carry 
such a large quantity of coals, there is no saying what may be done. If you will 
construct a boat that will only draw two feet of water, she could go up the river 
better than any country vessel. 

1446. An idea has been broached that great additional security would result to 
our Eastern empire fiom the extension of our frontier to the Indus; is that a sub- 
ject you have consideied? — Yes, I have frequently considered it. 

1447. What IS the lesult of your opinion? — I have heard many military men 
say that the Indus was our natural boundary in India . but it has been proved by 
late and former wars, that a river like the Indus is little or no obstruction to 
a well-organrxed invading army, and it we are to have a defensible boundary on 
that side, we should do inoie than stop at the Indus, we should push our posts into 
the hills, fastnesses and passes which are beyond that river ; but I hold that the 
conquest of the Punjab (which is the country between the Indus and the Sutlege, 
upon which latter river our frontier posts are now stationed^ would be highly im- 
politic and unjust. We already possess more territory than we seem capable of 
governing well. The chief of that state has been on amicable terms with us since 
the treaty made with him in 1808, the cause of that tieaty was an attempt on his 
part to conquer the Seik chiefs east of the Sutlege, and the purport of it (which 
has been faithfully observed by both parties since that period) was, that he should 
not interfere east of that river, noi we to the w'est of it. The consequence has 
been, that he has gradually extended his conquests over the whole ot Cashmere, 
MooUan, and latterly Peshour; his teiritory is extensive, populous and fertile ; his 
army numerous and efficient, perhaps the best native army in India, with the 
exception of the British. Again, it would be impolitic to extend our frontier m 
that quarter, as it would bring us m duect collision with the Afghans, one of the 
bravest, most bigoted, and fanatical of all the Mahomedan tribes. Now, it is 
well known that the Seiks are neither Mahomedans nor Hindoos, but admit con- 
verts of both, though their religion has infinitely moie of the Hindoo in it than the 
Mahomedan ; they are therefore a powerful bariier between us and those fanatical 
tribes, with whom if we were to come in collision, it would unquestionably have a 
dangerous influence on the religious prejudices of our Mahomedan subjects and 
troops. 

1448. To levert to a topic you touched upon some time since, namely, the ad- 
ministration of public affairs in Calcutta. The Committee has been informed that 
in many of the departments the business is conducted by Boards , have you had any 
opportunity of judging at all of the manner in which that mactiinery works? — 
Though I have never been officially admitted into the arcana of the civil adminis- 
tration, yet the obstruction to public business, arising fiom the constitution of the 
Boaids and unnecessary details, is such, that he wno luns may see it. I consider 
Boards to have been more or less efficient in exact proportion as the business has 
been conducted by one individual of the Board, or a secietary, I have ever con- 
sidered them_ clogs on public business. I have, no memorandum by me to show 
when the various Boards connected with the revenue were established, but as well 
as I can recollect they are of very modern date. They would have been useful 

it 
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if they had relieved the government from any details, but they seem to have been ” 

used by secretaries merely as a focus to collect the scattered rays of practical know- M aich 1832. 
ledge, first for their own information, and afterwards to lay before council in the Capttun T. Moran. 
minutest detail. They might have been further useful had they been sufficiently 
Consulted as to the pi actical effects of certain Regulations made by the government, 
or alterations in old Regulations, but this has not always been the case , and even 
when they have been consulted, sufficient attention has seldom been paid to the 
opinions of men who in general have great local and practical experience. I do 
not say this from personal knowledge, but there is scarcely a Board, the members 
of which I have not heard express that opinion. The same obseivation applies to 
the Sudder Adawlut in Calcutta. The details of all judicial business should have, 
generally speaking, been left to them, instead of which they were brought before the 
government by the judicial secretary in all their minutia, and occupied time that 
might have been more valuably employed It has been a matter of surprise to 
every one who has considered the subject, how the judicial secretary to government 
could have contrived business to occupy so much of his time and theirs ; and yet he 
has been considered a very important functionary until lately, when I hear it is 
discovered that his duties, and those of the secietary in the Revenue Department, 
can be well conducted by one individual , and from my peisonal knowledge of that 
individual s talents, I have not the slightest doubt but the duties will be as well 
conducted as when divided. But one of the greatest obstructions to business in India 
is the mania for writing; and I believe that the cost of stationeiy and extra clerks 
connected with our India government in all its lamifications, is greater than the 
whole cost of the civil goveininent of the United States of America , but expense 
IS one of Its least evils, the waste of time and talent which might be usefully 
eaiployed is the greatest The attention of government is occupied with tiifics or 
trite axioms on political economy or jurisprudence, either inapplicable or so well 
understood as not to require illustiation, whereas they are dilated on with all the 
importance of a new discovery ; and a prevailing o[iinion exists in the civil service, 
that unless they keep themselves alive in the attention of government by constantly 
writing, their merits will be overlooked. The legislative government is thus ham- 
pered by details. But I confess I think the fault is in the government itself ; it can 
efiectually check this disposition of its servants, and I believe theie is every dispo- 
sition in the present Governoi -General to do so. 

1449. As far as you have observed, is the course pursued in this depaituient 
one calculated to abridge and condense the public business, or lather to create pub- 
lic business r — A decided tendency to create public business. 

1450^ Does the constitution of the local government in Calcutta, as composed 
of the Goveinoi-General and three Councillois, appeal to you the best calculated 
for the administration of the local affairs of that presidency ?— That the local 
government as it is at present constituted has some defects no one can deny ; but 
that It is fully equal to legislate for the native population of India cannot, I think, 
be questioned. It seems deficient in power to legislate for Europeans settling 
in India, and it is^ much hampered by the undefined powers ot the Supieme 
Court, with which it is likely to come, and sometimes has come, in disagreealde 
collision. The Act of Parliament for the establishment of the Suiireme Court 

seems 
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seems not to have defined the power and jurisdiction of that Court so exactly as 

Q3 Ma^ 1833 admit of doubt; and the Court have taken advantage of this obscurity or 

Captain T Macan. doubt, and have endeavoured to extend its jurisdiction not merely to the Mahratta 
Ditch (to which most people think it was intended to confine it), but throughout our 
provinces. The Court assert, that because a person has property in Calcutta, it can 
arrest his person for debt. An instance of this took place not many years ago, 
when a native of rank and wealth, residing at Furruckabad, was arrested for a 
small debt (which he offered at the time he was arrested to discharge, and of the 
existence of which he was not aware till he was arrested); and if the interference 
of the magistrate of the district, which I believe w^as considered by the Supreme 
Court as illegal, had not released him from the sheriff’s officer, he would have been 
dragged 600 miles to Calcutta, and taken into a court, which sooner than have 
appealed m, he would have sacrificed not only his property but probably his life. 
Against this undefined power of the Supreme Court, some protection should be 
given to the natives, or some Act passed w'hich would not admit of doubt, fixing its 
actual limits. Supreme power must exist in somebody in India, and I see no hands 
in which it can be trusted so well as those of the Governor-General. The Governor- 
General at present can act even against the opinion ol his councillors on his own 
responsibility, and I consider this power absolutely necessary to preserve our empire 
in the East. I conceive that powers should be granted to the present government 
to legislate for Europeans likely to become resident in the country (they are now 
amenable to the Mofussil couits in a certain degree), and I see less objection to 
granting such power to the present government than to any other mode I have yet 
heard proposed for remedying this defect. As for the extension of the power of the 
Supreme Couit ovei the Mofussil, I consider it the greatest calamity that could 
befal India. I speak, I believe, the universal sentiments of the natives out of 
Calcutta, that the jutisdictiou of the Supieme Court would be considered by them 
as the greatest misfortune and calamity. The natives who are connected with the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta are notoriously some of the worst characters in India ; 
there are gangs who live by perjury, and by threatening prosecutions in that court , 
and the natives have frequently told me that those perjurers are in the habit of going 
to men of respectability and rank (who would sacrifice half their property or even 
their lives rather than go into the court), and threatening that unless they will give 
them money, they are prepared to bring some accusation against them that will 
compel them to attend the summons of the couit; and such is the dread of its 
power, and the disgrace of being dragged into it, that men of wealth are cautious 
how they will come and sleep in Calcutta. I may here relate an anecdote of two 
natives of wealth who had had some family feud ; the object of one was always 
to get the other into Calcutta to make him amenable to the Court. He succeeded, 
under a pretence of reconciliation, and having kept him up at Calcutta most part 
of the night, induced him to remain till the morning, when, tapping him on the 
shoulder, he said, “ You are now amenable.” It is said, I do not know with what 
truth, that the Rajah of Burdwan, who is a man of immense wealth, pays a cer- 
tain sum annually to a lawyer to keep him clear of the Supreme Court, and the 
usual w ords by which the natives express their abhorrence of it are, Balla-i-Naga- 
hanee, which means an “ unexpected calamity.” 
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Veneris, 23* die Martii, 1832. 


Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


Captain TURNER MACAN, called in and further examined. 

1451. You have mentioned, that from your observation the native independent 
rulers under the Bengal presidency, whether Hindoos or Mahomedans, still regret 
rhe overthrow of the Mahomedan supremacy in India, and that they prefer that 
dominion to ours. Can you state the reasons of that preference ^ — I am of opinion 
that both the princes and their subjects are averse to our dominion ; the former 
from a perfect hopelessness of emancipating themselves from our supremacy, or of 
extending their possessions or consequence by conquest or by intrigue, and from 
disgust at our interfeience with then inteinal policy Scarcely anything has pro- 
duced so much ill-will to our government, in the minds of the native princes, as this 
interference in the internal administiation of their country and domestic affairs. 
We have had no fixed political principles by which our intercourse with native states 
has been guided. In some cases we have interfered most materially in almost 
every branch of then administration, as in the case of Lucknow, whilst on the 
other hand, we have sometimes avoided even what might be considered a judicious 
control. With leference to their subjects, their dislike has arisen from other causes. 
The checks to despotic power are two , first, the influence of leligion, and second, 
the fear of rebellion. The dread of the latter has considerably checked and modi- 
fied the despotisms of Asiatic monarchs , but as long as our interference with the 
internal government of the independent states continues, the subjects are prevented 
from showing their dislike to their rulers, or checking their despotic authonty, by 
the knowledge or fear that the British Government would interpose and punish 
such manifestations. As an instance of the thialdom in which the subjects are 
held under the government of the native princes, from the dread of British power 
and coercion, I would particularly mention the state of Rampore and Lucknow. 
I have heard natives, who have lived under the government of Rampore, frequently 
declare that were it not for the fear of British power they would not allow their 
ruler to sit upon the musnud for 24 hours. The difficulties and embarrassments 
that the British Government in India have brought upon themselves by their mis- 
chievous interference in the internal policy of the independent states, has been fully 
exemplified since the conclusion of the Pindarree war, by the disturbed state of 
Rajhwarra, nor have the government, I believe, been yet enabled to extneate 
themselves from the embarrassing situation in which political agents, acting on 
undefined principles, have placed them with those states by such interfeience. If 
interference should be considered absolutely necessary, (which I cannot admit 
except as regards external policy), then it should be upon principles of justice as 
well to the chiefs as to the subjects, and if the power of the former is protected 
against the lebellion of the latter, then the latter should be sheltered trom the 
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— ~ ~ oppression of the former. But I am decidedly of opinion, that all interference 

23 Marc 1 1 32. internal policy of independent native frovernments is impolitic and un- 

CaptaiB T Macan. just, and the cause of bringino; the British name into more odium with those 
states, and the natives in general, than anything I am acquainted with. I may 
here mention a third cause of the dislike of native princes to our government in 
India, which is the knowledge of its annihilating efBciency. An Asiatic has no 
idea of quiescent powei ; where it exists he expects aggression, and although it is 
generally supposed that our conquests in India have been conquests of aggression, 
it will be found on examination that this is without foundation ; that they have 
• more frequently, indeed invariably, been made in wai 5 commencing on the defensive. 
Now, if It be asked, why native powers, conscious of their own weakness, have 
provoked us to war by aggressions, my reply is, that knowing we had the power, 
they expected and anticipated our using it to their annihilation, and they struck, 
anticipating an expected blow. 

1452. You have stated these feelings to be, in your opinion, common alike to 
the Hindoo aud Mahomedan; how are their interests identified in this respect? — 
The Hindoo population of India were not entirely excluded by the Mahomedan 
rulers from a participation in the offices and emoluments of government, as they 
have been by the British. Manj of the Hindoo rulers were tolerated and sup- 
ported by Mahomedan emperors, partly from fear of their united power, and 
partly from other motives. 

H 53 Do you apply these observations exclusively to the provinces under the 
Bengal presidency ? — I know not what application they may have to the other pro- 
vinces. 

1454. You ^ve stated, that in your opinion the local legislative government in 
India, w’lth some modification and extension of power, is efficient , will you state 
more fully your opinion with respect to an efficient legislative body, and what mo- 
difications and changes you would piopose in the existing power? — I believe it will 
be generally admitted, that India must be governed m India; and with regaid to 
the best mode of forming an administrative government, I conclude that the object 
is to legislate for the mass of the people, that is, the 80 millions of native popu- 
lation, accoidmg to what is considered by them as affording the greatest security to 
their propel ty and persons, the greatest quantum of justice at the cheapest late, 
the most pel feet toleration of their piejuclices and religion, and the gieatest security 
against the introduction of foreign laws founded on foreign intercourse. Now, 
I think that legislative body is most efficient -which has the greatest opportunities of 
knowing the chaiacter and wishes of the people, and who will frame their laws 
on that knowledge, and not on abstract principles of theoretical government, nor 
saciifice the interests of the 80 millions to the advantage or wishes of 400 foreigners 
who may now leside in the interior, or 4,000 who may be supposed likely to reside 
there on the abolition of the present law. With legard to the present legislative 
administration in India, I would suggest that they should be relieved horn all un- 
necessary details connected with the executive government, perhaps from all 
details connected with it. I would suggest that an efficient Board of Trade might 
be established in Calcutta, to correspond direct with the authoiities in England, 
and that the business of the Company as a trading body, if they are to continue 
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so, should be entirely conducted by this Board. If the piesent legislative govern- 
ment are relieved from the details connected with the local administration, I would 
suggest a Deputy-goveinor or Lieutenant-governor for Calcutta, I mean for the 
Bengal presidency, to conduct such details ; and, if it be thought advisable, that 
the power of this legislative government should equally extend to the other presi- 
dencies, then an executive Deputy-governor or Lieutenant-governor might be sufficient 
at each of them. But in older to aid such legislative government in their control 
over the other presidencies, I suggest that a member from each presidency form 
part of It. Legislative regulations fi amed by this body should not be hastily made 
or adopted, but after full discussion and consultation and discretionary reference 
to all persons, whether natives 01 Europeans, whom they may consider capable of 
throwing light upon the subject of such laws, which should be passed by a majority 
of the legislative assembly, the Governor having always a casting vote. But in 
all questions involving the security of the state, a supreme power should exist in 
the Governor, to act upon his oWn responsibility, even in opposition to his council. 
I consider this prerogative to be absolutely necessary for the safety of out Indian 
empire. 

1455. Your last answer has embraced three distinct propositions : the substi- 
tution of a general central authority in Calcutta, or at least under the Bengal 
presidency, to supersede the local governments now existing m the other provinces ; 
the creation of a legislative council, which is to frame resiilation.s for the government 
of the whole; and the continuance of the existing aiiiiuiiii\ 01 ii e Governor-General 
in certain extreme cases pointed out m your answer. Is there any and what objec- 
tion to the existence of the present independent authorities ruling in Madras and in 
Bombay other than that arising from the increased expense of such independent 
establishments^— Anything that can reduce the expense of our civil administration 
in India, without injuring its efficiency, I consider of the very first importance. 
I am not aware of any material objections to the present constitution of the govern- 
ments of those separate presidencies further than that it leads to an additional 
expense, and that it prevents an uniformity of system in the administration, which 
IS much to be desired. 

1456. Have you ever calculated what proportion of the expense could be saved 
by the substitution of a lieutenant-governor or governoi in council at each of the 
presidencies, supposing always that such lieutenant-governor must in great emer- 
gencies have the power of acting independently of the supreme government, as he is 
now empowered and required by law to act? — I never made such a calculation; 
I had no data to found it on. 

1457. Are you aware what the present expense of the independent governments 
at Madras and Bombay may be? — I am quite ignorant of it- 

1458. Are you aware of the amount of the gross revenue of the several presi- 
dencies ? — I am awaie of the amount of the gross revenue of India ; and I believe 
that the presidencies of Bombay and Madras have never paid their expenses as they 
might perhaps have done 

1459. Aie you aware of the distance from Calcutta of the most distant of the 
subordinate stations connected with that presidency ? — The most distant station is 
Loodiana, on the iiver Sutlege. 
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1460. Assuming Calcutta to be the seat of the central government, contemplated 
in your previous answer, are you aware of the distance from Calcutta to the farthest 
point now occupied by the Biitish power in either of the other presidencies ^ — 1 am 
not aware of the exact distance ; but I see no reason why the legislative govern- 
ment proposed by me should be confined to Calcutta; I think it is one of the worst 
places it could be at. 

1461. To what other point would you propose to transfer such central seat of 
government ? — To any point that might be fixed upon, after due deliberation by such 
government, as the best calculated, trotn its central position, to perform the duties 
entrusted to them. I have long considered Calcutta, even under the present state 
of Indian administiation, not to be the most advisable place for the Governor 
General and Council to reside at. As long as the Company were what they profess 
to be, a commercial body, trading to India, without sovereign power, and with little 
or no territory of any kind beyond the factory, Calcutta was unquestionably the 
fittest and only place for the head ot their establishment in India ; but as soon as 
they became sovereigns of a mighty empire, with a population of 80 millions of 
people, I then consider Calcutta to have been no longer the situation for the 
supreme government ; its seat should have been more towards our northern or 
western frontier. 

1462. Does not the removal of the seat of the central government, contemplated 
m the last answer, to some point more in the western provinces, rendei propor- 
tionably difficult the administration of affairs at the point furthest south, under the 
Madras presidency? Is there any instance in the history of India in which, under 
the Mogul government, its more distant parts were ever attempted to be admi- 
nistered without a local authority, almost even in name independent, referring to 
points as distant from Delhi or fiom Agia as the southern provinces would be from 
the seat of the British rule ? — In giving my opinion as to the unfitness of Calcutta 
for the residence of the local government in the last answer, I was not adverting to 
the supreme legislative government which I proposed for the three presidencies, but 
more immediately to the present government of Bengal. The situation for such 
supreme goveinment foi the three presidencies I have not adveitcd to further than 
to leave it to be fixed by themselves. With regard to the Mogul government, the 
seat of their power was generally confined to Delhi or Agra, though for 13 years it 
was translened to the Deccan. It may be generally consideied that the situation 
of Agra or Delhi was not very centrical ; but it should be remembered, that the 
Mogul power trequenlly extended to Caubul, the eabtern parts of Khorassan, Cash- 
meie, and all the countiies intervening, and that then power to the eastward and to 
the south was often but a name. To the distant provinces were nominated luleis, 
who had almost supreme power, whose obedience was precaiious, and entirely 
dependent upon the power of the Mogul emperor to enforce it, and when they 
conceived such power did not exist, they invaiiably threw oft’ the dubious supie- 
roacy, and acted m every respect as independent sovereigns, paying no revenue and 
no regard to orders. 

1463. Will you explain to the Committee vihat geographical limits you assign to 
the phrase in the last answer, “ to the eastward ?” — It is difficult to define anything 
under the Mogul emperors, it varied so much with the characters of those emperors. 
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At one time an independent kingdom seems here often founded in all distant pro- 
vinces The Governor of Bengal, &c. sometimes throws off his allegiance, and the 
Deccan was never completely subdued, though the Emperor Aurungzebe went there 
in person, and remained there many years. 

1464. In your last answer, which had reference to the formation of the legis- 
lative council, you considered that it was expedient that one fiom each presidency 
should be associated witli the central council ; do you conceive that the local know- 
ledge that would be cairied to such central council by any servant fiom either of 
the other provinces could be so adequate to all the emcigencies of legislation, in 
p'OMdmg tor the necessities of a population so varied as that of the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies, compaied with that of Calcutta, as the knowledge possessed 
oidinanly by the respective councillors of those presidencies as at present con- 
stituted ? — Ot the talents of the functionaries of those presidencies 1 have no know- 
ledge from personal acquaintance ; but if I may form an opinion draivn from the 
presidency to w hich I belonged, I have no hesitation in answering in the affirma- 
tive , and if at those presidencies can be found a man whose extensive information 
on every branch of Indian legislation, political, judicial, revenue and military, 
and whose power of mind, soundness of judgment, and facility of transacting busi- 
ness approximate to that of Sir Chailes Metcalfe, such an individual would be 
universally admitted to be efficient, and fully adequate for all the emergencies of 
legislation. 

1465. You have stated that you would reserve to the Governor-general, as ab- 
solutely necessary for the safety of the Biitish empire in India, the same arbitraiy 
power now by lawin extiemecases vested in him; do you mean to state that you would 
allow to the lieutenant-governors, contemplated in your preceding answer, the same 
absolute povier of acting m unforseen emergencies, which is now vested by law 
in the Governor in Council of the subordinate presidencies — I do not see any 
necessity for such pow’er existing in the lieuteuant-goveinors ; circumstances might 
occur, such as extensive mutiny in the aimy, or lebellion, when such lieutenant- 
governors and the commanders of the forces at the different presidencies would 
deem it necessary to act without reference to the .supreme government. But whether 
It would be necessary to vest them with such pow'er, such power by law, I arn not 
prepared to say. In such extreme cases of mutiny, officers in all parts of the world 
act upon then own lesponsibihty, according to the emergencies of the case Gcnc- 
rally speaking, the powers of such lieutenant-governors would be e.xecutive ; but 
1 consider that all Regulations affecting the piesidencies to which they would belong 
should not meiely be discussed m the supreme legislative assembly by a member 
from those presidencies, but that such lieutenant-governor, with his secretaries and 
such authoiities, either native or European, whom he considered likely to throiv 
light upon such pioposed Regulation, should be consulted, and that the supreme 
legislative council should have the full benefit of their opinions in writing befoie 
such Regulation was passed into a law. One point 1 have omitted to mention with 
respect to the poivers of the legislative assembly, that of legislating for Europeans 
who are now or may become resident in India. I do not conceive that there would 
be much difficulty m making the present system of judicial laws applicable to such 
individuals. Nor do I conceive that they would have any right to complain ot 
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being subject to such laws. Their going to India is optional ; they can return from 
It when they please. People who optionally go to reside in any foreign country 
must be subject to the laws of that country, and, as I have before stated, all Laws 
and Regulations for the better government of India should have reference more to 
the 80 millions of native subjects than to the convenience, fancied or real, of a few 
European settleis. 

1466. Refeiring to the supposed necessity of maintaining the existing high scale 
of executive government at Madras and Bombay, what are the duties now dis- 
charged by the Governor of Madras, at a salary of 16,000/. a year, with council- 
lors, secretaries, &c. paid in proportion, which a vice-governor, well selected, with 
two or more competent public secretaries, might not discharge as efBciently and 
beneficially to the public interest at a much reduced rate of cost to the public 

1 am not awaie that the Goveinor at Madras and Bombay, with his councillors and 
secretaries, and extensive establishment of functionaries, has any executive duties 
to perform which could not as well be performed by a lieutenant-governor and such 
an establishment. 

1467. Can you contemplate any separate interests belonging to either of the 
subordinate presidencies which would not be likely to be adequately represented 
in such legislative council, as has been suggested, by an European civil servant and 
an enlightened native selected from each of those presidencies? — I cannot more 
particularly, as I have stated that any Regulations peculiarly applicable to those 
presidencies should not be passed into a law without having the benefit of the 
opinion of the lieutenant-governor and secretaries, &c., as also the opinions of such 
natives as he 01 the legislative government might choose to consult. With regard 
to the native member of council, I confess I have considerable doubts of its present 
expediency. I do not deny that many natives exist in India w'ho possess exten- 
sive information and local knowledge far superior to what is possessed by most 
Europeans, and that if they had been consulted, as unfortunately they never have 
been, upon many of our legislative enactments connected with the judicial and 
revenue branches, much injustice would have been obviated. 

1468. With reiiard to the seat of government, is not one of the advantages 
which you propose by separating the Governor General from the administration 
of the local government in Calcutta, that he would be free to visit, as he might see 
fit, the 11101 e distant paits of the British dominions in India, and to establish the 
head-quarters of his government temporarily at Allahabad or Benares, or at any 
other considerable place at which the public service might appear to him to require 
his presence ^ — I have not mentioned any place at which I think such legislatii e 
assembly would be best fixed, because this should be left to their judgment, and 
they should not be considered a fixture. Nay, I think it absolutely necessary that 
they should occasionally visit each of the other presidencies, and move to all parts 
of the country under their control, accoiding to their discretion. Nay, I think an 
obligatory power should compel them to go to the other presidencies at fixed 
periods, say once in -two or three years. 

1469. You stated in a pievious answer that the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay have never paid their annual expenses 5 will you have the goodness to look 
at the Paper now sliown to you, maiked No. 9-10, and state whether an in- 
spection 
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spectioa of that induces jou to correct that answer ? — It appears that, according to 
this paper, Madras did pay its expenses m the year specified, and that Bombay 
did. not. Having no official access to documents connected with the present dis- 
bursements and receipts of the presidencies, I stated that opinion from recollec- 
tion of what I had read regarding the revenues, &c. 

1470. On a general view of the amount of the civil expenditure in India, has 
anything suggested itself to your mind that would tend to its diminution ?' — Inrst, 
the employment of natives in the judicial and revenue branches. Secondly, the 
formation of a legislative and revenue code, simple and well defined, which would 
enable more extended powei to be given to individuals, and to dispense with useless 
appeals, which generally retard justice, multiply details, and increase expense. 
Thirdly, an economy in all public buildings, in which there has been a wasteful ex- 
travagance. As examples of this, in addition to those I have stated in my former 
evidence, I might mention houses at different stations for courts of circuit, useless 
military buildings, such as ranges of Assyrian-roofed stables built at Muttra, which 
never can be used, and various other public buildings connected with the civil and 
military administration, in which a profuse and wasteful expenditure of public 
money has taken place Though of minor importance, I think considerable 
reductions may take place in all publjc offices. The sum may be small m each, but 
in the aggregate it would amount to a good deal. I give as an instance what I have 
heard mentioned, and have since verified, that some years back, when a secretary 
took chaige of his office, he had bills presented to him by the clei ks at the end of 
the month, separate from their salaries, for extra official duties performed. One 
clerk presented a bill for corning early before official hours; another for remaining 
late after official hours. The secretary inquired what were the official hours, and 
told the clerks he required no more of them than their duty, and that he would not 
receive any bills for extia official writing. This alone produced a saving in that one 
office, as well as I can recollect, of 20,000 rupees in the year , and I have no 
doubt that a similar reduction can take place in every secretary’s office 111 Calcutta 
If the establishments in those secretaiies’ offices be compared now with what they 
were some years ago, when the business was equally well performed, it would be 
found that they have increased twofold. Take, for example, the military secretary’s 
office to government: when that office was held by Mr. Gardinei, and I believe by 
the late Mr. Adam, if I recollect right, there was neither deputy nor assistant ; now 
there are both, besides a considerably inci eased establishment of clerks. I have 
already in my previous evidence touched upon the expediency of an abolition of the 
Boards. This also would be a considerable saving to government, 1 am not at 
this moment prepared to mention any other sources of saving, except what may 
aiise from the employment of natives in our administration, and the consequent 
reduction of Euiopeans , and I believe that the present Governor-general of India 
has anHcipated, by seveial judicious reductions in the civil administration, much 
that might have been suggested on this subject. 

1471. Does it appeal to you that the delays that have occurred in the tiansaction 
of public business between this country and India, and the voluminous and opeiose 
character of the conduct of its administration, are in any mannei attiibutable to the 
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constitution of the home authorities? — I think they are mainly attributable to that 
coiistitution. 

1472. Will you point out in what respects you conceive such inconvenience to 
have arisen Irom such sources ? — Questions of importance, which have been sub- 
mitted by the government of India to the consideiation of the home authoiities, 
have not been answered sometimes for a period of two or three years; when such 
answer has been received, circumstances have so changed that further reference 
became necessary, and thus a period of many years has elapsed before the final 
adjustment of such questions It is a prevailing, I might almost say an universal, 
opinion throughout India among all servants, both civil and military, that those 
Governois General who have attended least to the orders they have received from 
home have been the greatest benefactors to the country, and have consulted more 
the interests of the people and the rulers themselves. 

1473. Will you state what means of acquaintance you have had with the admi-, 
nistiation of the Indian government '' — Having never held any official situation under 
the Indian government which gave me a right of access to the documents connected 
with the administration of that country, I have no knowledge but what I have 
gleaned from observation, intimate intei course with natives, and with almost every 
member of the civil and military service ; and the situation I held on the staff of the 
late Marquis of Hastings brought me m constant intercourse with that nobleman, 
and gave me the advantage of his information and enlightened views * 

1474. From your knowledge of the natives, should you say that if it appeared 
expedient to the Legislatuie of this country mateiially to alter the constitution of 
the organ of administering the Indian government at home ; if, for instance, the 
Charter of the East-India Company should not be lenewed, and the territorial 
goveinment should be confided to some other body, that such a change would pro- 
duce any injurious effects upon the minds of the natives under the British dominion? 
— 1 do not think the natives of India either understand anything, or care anything, 
about the authority at home , they look to the local goveinment , a few individuals 
in Calcutta may give the subject a consideration, but I doubt whether it would 
excite any fears or alarms in their minds, and on the mass of the people it would 
make no impiession whatever. 

1475. You think that, as far as the natives are conceined, the great point would 

be to impiess them with a sufficient idea of the importance of the powers of the 

Governor Geneial in India? — Undoubtedly. 

%/ 

1476. Do you conceive that the natives regard the Governor-general now m 
Calcutta, in the same way in which they regarded the Nabob of former years, with- 
out reference to the delegated authority which each might respectively hold, or the 
source from which such authority might proceed? — Unquestionably, with regard 
10 the mass of the natives , there muy be a few exceptions in Calcutta, but they are 
few 


* Ihavenow a Paper on the Revenues oflndia from 1813 to iSaa, which Lord Hasting* drew up 
for me with his own hand. 
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ALEXANDER DUNCAN CAMPBELL, Esq. called in and examined 

1477. What situations have you filled in India?— I went out to India m 1808, 
and was first appointed Assistant to the Secietary of the Board of Revenue. In 
1812, I lose to be Deputy in that office. In 1817, I was nominated Secretary to 
that Board, and remained in it until 1820. In 1820, I was appointed Collector 
and Magistrate m the Bellary division of the Ceded Districts, where I continued 
until 1824; and thus served unintenuptedly twelve yeais in the Revenue Boaid, and 
sixteen in the Revenue department. Besides holding these appointments, I served in 
1 S09 tor a short time in the Stamp-office ; and in 1 8 1 8 I officiated for several 
months as Chief Magistrate and Supeiintendent of Police at the Presidency. In 
1 824 , 1 was appointed Judge of Circuit and Appeal in the Provincial Court for the 
Centre Division. In 1 826, I was nominated a member of the Board of Revenue 
by Sir Thomas Munro, and accompanied him in that capacity on his tour through 
the Southern Provinces. In 1S27, I was thence selected to introduce his system 
of lyotwar into Tanjore, as Principal Collector and Magistrate there. Whence, in 
1828, I was removed by his successor, after his death, to my former situation as 
Judge of Circuit and Appeal in the Centre Division. This I afterwards relinquished 
for that of Registrar to the Court of Sudder and Foujdary Adawlut, the Company’s 
Supreme Court at Madras. Continuing in that office, I was also, in 1830, ap- 
pointed Telinga translator to the Goveinment. Fiom 1811 to 1820, I held, in 
addition to my other appointments, the situation of First Secretary to the College at 
Madras. I was likewise appointed a member of that Board in 1812, until 1820, 
when I left Madras. And in 1826 and 1829, at eacli peiiod of my return to the 
presidency, I was nominated a meinbei of that Board I was also, in 1826, one 
of three gentlemen nominated a Committee of Instuicuon foi impioving the Edu- 
cation of the Natives geneially. 

1478. Have you any knowledge of the native languages, and have you had 
occasion to have much personal intercourse with the natives in the several districts 
you have named? — I have received the honorary rewatd for proficiency liotli in 
the Hindostanee and the Telinga language, of which last I have published a gram- 
mar and a dictionary, purchased by the government for 3,000/. I comprehend 
the Tamul, the Canarese, and the Mahratta, sufficiently to understand what is said 
m common conveisation on business, but I cannot speak those tongues. As col- 
lector and magistrate in Bellaiy, and principal collector and magistrate in Tanjore, 
I had to maintain the most intimate daily intercourse wnh all classes of the natives; 
and in my situation as judge of ciicuitand appeal, i had also occasion to use the 
native languages daily in the court. 

1479. What opinion of the general character and capacity of the natives did the 
opportunities you had of observing them impiess upon your mind? — The lower 
classes of the natives appear to me as prone to ciime as those of a similar de- 
sciiption in our own country. The higher classes, except in European science and 
general information, may vie with those of a similar rank in Europe. Then man- 
ners and addiC'S aio most polished ; their conduct as heads of families and masters, 
kind and endearing, and the chiefs of tlie Telinga nation are distmguislied by so 
nice a sense of honour, that our want of due regard to their feelings in this respect 

has 
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~iv r occasionally driven some of them to suicide. Orme relates a celebrated instance 

^ ^ 3-1 Qf j-jjjg jjjjjj jjj zemindar of Bobilee. Another occurred in the Ganjam district, 
A D. Cavipkll, where one of this fine race of men, on being attempted to be disarmed upon enter- 
JF.iq. ing one of our courts, plunged his weapon into his heart, and fell dead before the 
judge on the bench ; and when a military force, attempted to carry into execution 
a judicial process in the Nellore district, a third of this description destroyed all his 
family, and also himself. Instances of this kind illustrate the character of that class 
of people, but also deeply affect that of our own goveinment. But the true cha- 
racter of the people is to be found m that of the middle classes, and of them I can 
speak in the highest terms, more especially of those connected with the agriculture 
and trade of the country, especially m the Bellaiy division of the Ceded Districts, in 
which I resided four yeais. They had the good fortune to fall, on our first acquisi- 
tion of those territories, under the administration of Sir Thomas Munro, succjeeded 
by Ml. Chaplin ; and on my going to that piovince, I found myself received rather 
as a father than as a ruler. Many of the oldest inhabitants of the country came to 
see me at diflFereut times, requesting that I would place my hand upon their head, 
meiely as a token of general protection. And I do not hesitate to say, that few 
can maintain a long intercourse with that amiable and simple race of people, with- 
out reciprocal feelings of attachment and legard for them. Their reverence for 
truth, a quality m which the natives of India aie generally defective, is eminent. 
The asseveration of a Sircar lyot in that country is universally considered by the 
people equivalent to an oath. Indeed, when such a man’s veiacity is impeached, 
he constantly calls out, I am a grahustoo, or householder, meaning thereby to offer 
undeniable evidence of the truth of what he says. The tribe of cultivators of the 
Tehnga nation, who occasionally migrate to Madras, seiving theie for a few yearn 
as palanquin bearers, whence they return with their earnings in this trade to stock 
their farms, are proverbial for honesty throughout the country. The Canarese 
merchants and traders m the centre of the peninsula are also a most industnous 
and honourable set of dealers, many of them m affluent circumstances. I cannot 
speak quite so favourably of the Brahmin village accountants, or of our own 
Mahratta Biahmin officers, though in ability few can exceed them. In the Tamul 
provinces, the people, though gieatly infeiior in their reverence for truth, , are in 
other respects little below their brethren in the centie of the peninsula ; but' in 
Tanjore the contrast is most lamentable. I do not altubute the inferiority of the 
natives in the district of Tanjore to their being composed of different materials 
from the other classes in the peninsula, but to the want of a good system of land 
revenue management on our part, by which the assessment on individuals is left 
undefined, and in consequence coiruption, forgery and perjury have become so 
prevalent, that the province of Tanjore itself, and the court at Combeconura in 
pjirticulai, have become byewords in the Madias territories for everything that is 
degrading in the native character, 

^480. You have stated the kind and affectionate manner in which you were 
received by the people of the province of Bellary, when, you went there in your 
public. capacity as the successor of Sir Thomas Munro and of Mr. Chaplin ; upon 
your quitting that people, did you separate from them with similar marks of regard 
and gratitude on their pait?— On my leaving it, as well as on return to the district 

subsequently, 
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subsequently, as a judge of circuit, I received from all those with whom I was for- 
merly acquainted, the same warm expression of feeling towards me unabated. 

1481. Voii hd\(‘ stated your impression of the character of the natives of that 
part of India; will you pioceed to state to the Committee the estimate you have 
f^ormed of their capacity tor public employment'’ — I am of opinion that the natives 
with whom I am acquainted are capable of holding any situation, and of conduct- 
ing the duties of it as well as any European. How tar it may be expedient to 
employ them in the highest offices, may be a question of policy. 

1482. What opinion have you had occasion to form of their tiust- worthiness? — 
The servants employed under the Madras presidency in the higher situations of our 
government are well paid, and m general, particularly in the Judicial department, 
have evinced great integrity. Theie have been instances in the Revenue depart- 
ment of the most gross abuses ; but in general I should say, that coiruption is not 
more prevalent with the natives than it Was with Europeans, before their salaries 
were laised to their present standaid, subsequent to the government of Lord Corn- 
wallis, inclusive. 

1483. In what situations at present are natives employed in the Madras presi- 
dency? — Natives are employed at Madias in all suboidinate situations, in the Re- 
venue, Judicial and Militaiy departments. In the Revenue department, their highest 
salary, after 20 years’ seivice, may amount to 700 rupees ])er month, besides 
grants of land on shotnum iemrei, which several of them hold. In the Judicial 
department, they are employed extensively as district judges, orraoonsiffs; and 
latterly the Madras government have nominated three natives, one a Mussulman, 
and two Hindoos, with the same powers as are vested m the zillah and the 
criminal judges theie. Their pay has been tixed at 500 rupees per mensem. The 
natives are otherwise extensively employed as clerks, and in the Revenue depart- 
ment as native collectoi.s under the Europeans. Native Christians are excluded 
from employment in the Judicial department as native judges only, and I think the 
exclusion is to be regretted. I am not aware of any other exclusion of natives 
from the service of the goveinment, though the half-caste natives are seldom em- 
ployed except as clerks, on account of tbeir not possessing acquirements for other 
duties equal to those of the superior natives of the country. 

1484. Is it your opinion, that under a more extended system of native instruc- 
tion, a more general resort might be had to native agency in tlie administration of 
the civil government ? — I conceive it highly desirable that the natives should be 
employed in all depaitments in the details of the civil government. It would be 
difficult to raise them higher than they have been in the Judicial department, in the 
three instances I have noticed, without vesting them with that supeiintendence and 
control which I think should continue in the hands of Europeans. In the Revenue 
department, I conceive they might be further advanced. 

1485. Although practically it might be inexpedient to advance natives to the 
highest offices of i esponsibihty and control, at least for a long period to come, 
might it not however be advisable to declare, that the circumstance of their being 
natives is not* in itself a necessary bar to their advancement ? — I decidedly think 
that all notion of exclusion should be avoided, as checking the great object of 
raising the native character in the estimation of the people themselves. 

— L H H i486. Would 
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— i486. Would the feeling that any such exclusion was done away, tend, in your 

23 Md^i832 opinion, to strengthen their attachment to the British Government ? — I do not think 
A D Campbell, that the natives now considei themselves excluded ; they merely are not employed 
Esq in the highest offices ; and I conceive it highly desirable that every office for winch 

they aie considered fit by the local government, should be held out as the reward of 
successful talent. 

1487. Are you aware what was Sir Thomas Munro’s notion on the subject of 
extending the instruction of natives in the Madras presidency? — Sir Thomas 
Munro recorded Minutes respecting the expediency of improving the education of 
the natives, and appointed a committee to suggest measures for that purpose. His 
plan contemplated the establishment of one central school in each collectorate, and 
suboidmate schools dependant thereon; the whole under the committee at the pre- 
sidency. The committee at Madras, with the view of drawing the natives with them 
as much as possible, called upon the several collectors to forward from each of the 
provinces one peison to be instructed at Madras, in order that he might subsequently 
superintend the schools in the province. From each of the 21 provinces, one Mus- 
sulman and one Hindoo were deputed to the presidency, and it was intended to 
instruct them m their own languages as well as in English, and if possible to afford 
them some information connected with European science ; but the system had not 
proceeded far when I left Madras, from the want of fit teachers versed in Euiopean 
science. 

1488. To what extent had the experiment been attempted — Not further than 
I have mentioned. The selection from each district of one Mussulman and one 
Hindoo, forming 21 Mussulmans and 21 Hindoos, who vvere congregated at the 
presidency for instruction. They had commenced the study of their own languages 
and of the Sanscrit and Arabic respectively, and also of English ; but the object of 
the committee in the first instance was moie to lead the natives in the provinces to 
draw with them on the subject, and not to consider the institution anything unusual 
or likely to interfere with their religious prejudices, ihe selection was therefore 
made fiom people well known to themselves, and we avoided employing any peison 
connected witli the presidency. But the system had made but poor advancement 
when I left Madras. 

1489. What weie the obstacles to its extension^ — The want principally of 
proper teaclieis in the branches of European science and knowledge which it was 
intended to convey to the teachers of the schools hereatter to be employed in the 
provinces. 

1490. Were any efforts made by the Government to obtain such teachers ^ — 
Offers of service vvere invited by public advertisement, but none sufficiently qua- 
lified were found. One Brahmin at Madras was appointed deputy master, and 
affbided a smattering of algebra and geography, and also explained a few of the 
first problems in Euclid to some of the students; but his own knowledge was 
exceedingly limited. 

1491. Do any means occur to yourself by which this defect of teachers might 
be obviated ? — I conceive that the opening more free access of Europeans to India 
would greatly facilitate the supply of a description of persons so much wanted at 
that presidency. ^ 


1492. Did 
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1492. Did you ever see any computation of the probable annual cost of carrying 
into effect the plan of education proposed by Sir Thomas Munro ^ — I have ; but 
I do not now precisely recollect its amount. I think it varied from 50)000 rupees 
per annum, upwards. It calculated one head master and 1 2 subordinate ones in 
each collectorate, at very low rates of pay. They were chiefly to be remunerated 
by free offerings of their students , and the pay of the government was reduced to 
the smallest scale. 

1493. Would not that be about 5,000/. a year out of a revenue deiived from 
Madras of nearly five millions and a half^ — It would be a sum vastly inadequate ; 
but the gentlemen of the committee thought themselves fortunate in obtaining even 
such a grant ; the total amount for the whole of India, mentioned in the Act of 
Parliament of 1813, being one lac of rupees only out of the surplus territorial 
revenue of all India. 

1494. Was the pi ogress of that scheme of education arrested from want of 
teachers or from want of funds ^ — Chiefly from want of teachers. Had the means 
existed to carry on the plan, I have little doubt but that the libeiahty of the 
Government would have aided it, even with further funds , though a certain sum 
having been fixed, it was of course an object not to exceed it. 

1495. You consider that the present restricted intercourse of Euiopeans with 
India precludes the possibility of obtaining that class of instructors to whom you 
have referred. Do you consider that any danger would arise from a relaxation of 
those restrictions ? — I have long considered the opening fiee access to all British 
subjects to India as an object in every respect highly desiiable, not only as leading 
to an importation of Biitish knowledge, skill, and talent, but also of British capi- 
tal into the country. It is capital that is most wanted by the natives in the Madras 
presidency I do not appiehend any dangers as likely to arise from the most fico 
access of Britons to India, if they aie placed under the local tiibunals. Restric- 
tion as regal ds passports may be requisite, more at the presidency of Madias 
than in Bengal, in consequence of the policy of our government in excluding 
foreigners from the employment of the native piinccs. In Bengal, the foreign 
settlements are few, limited in boundary, and accessible only by the Ganges, At 
Madras, the foreign settlements are more numerous, open and accessible by sea, 
and some of them of very considerable extent. Englishmen proceeding to India 
are not likely, I think, to object to the laws of that country, if they preserve some- 
thing of their own trial by jury. I conceive it very desirable that, in the trial of 
such pel sons, European officers should be employed if possible ; but if the system 
of employing natives in the highei tribunals leaves no authority in the district wdierc 
an offence is committed by an European except a native judge, I think it desirable 
that he should, in cases of this desciiption, be associated with an European. The 
objection to the trial of an European by a native would be quite as strong on the 
part of the native judge as on that of the British offender ; he would act with 
great timidity and apprehension, viewing the European as belonging to the caste of 
the Government. 

1496 You would suggest, then, that the European voluntarily placing himself 
under the jurisdiction of the native tribunal should have afforded to him the security 
of a jury, composed in part at least of Europeans ? — If possible, and in most parts 
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of the country I think it would be practicable, provided the jury were reduced to a 
small number, say five, and European officers, in the military service, were admis- 
sible on such juries ; but I do not contemplate the use of juries, except in cases of a 
highly criminal nature For common assaults, I think Europeans might as at pre- 
sent be punished without the inteivention of such a tribunal. The employment of 
them in all cases would be harassing to those who would have to serve on juries. 

1497. Is there anything in the general character of the law to be administered in 
the provincial courts, which, in your opinion, would be likely to deter an European 
settler from embarking his capital in India under such circumstances ^—Nothing 
whatever, except his own ignorance of its nature. The law, as administered in the 
provinces under Madras, partakes hardly at all of the Mussulman code. A general 
belief, however, exists, that it is that law unmodified which is administeied; and 
prejudice, no doubt, operates on the part of Europeans against it; but I conceive 
that, when they become acquainted with its actual nature, such prejudice will cease. 
The criminal law admioLstered by our courts is infinitely raoic mild than the law of 
England. No punishment of death ensues, except in cases of express murder ; 
and even in crimes of that description the sentence is occasionally modified to 
transportation, .or confinement for life. I happen myself to know the case of an 
European soldier, who in the open day shot a native boy within a few yards of 
him. That man, if tried at Madras, would certainly have been hung He hap- 
pened to be a German, over whom the Supreme Court, at that time, had no juris- 
diction. The law has been since modified, and authority given to them to try all 
Europeans in the King’s service, whether Bntish-born subjects or not; but in con- 
sequence of their having no jurisdiction over that person, he was tiied by one of our 
provincial courts, and condemned. There were no circumstances of palliation 
in the offence but on account of the extreme contrition expressed by the prisoner 
subsequently to it, his sentence was commuted from death to imprisonment for 
life. 

1498. When you speak of the erroneous belief existing as to the spirit of the 
law administered in those coiiits, do you mean existing in India or in Europe? — 
Principally in Europe. In India, the nature of the law is well understood by those 
who administer it, as well as by those w'ho are subject to it . but the principal Euro- 
pean settle! s resident in India being congregated at the presidency, and subject only 
to British law under the King’s Supieme Com t, are entirely ignorant of the nature of 
the law administered m the provinces. The few Euiopean settlers established in 
the provinces are also at present, in criminal matters, exempted from it, and subject 
only to the English law. They consequently know little of it; and the prejudice of 
Europe accordingly extends, in a certain degree, to Europeans not in the service, 
even in India. 

1499. You have stated that, in the event of a fiee intercourse between Great 
Biitain and India, it might be found necessary to adhere to a system of passports. 
Will you state to the Committee in what way, and to what extent, you would pro- 
pose that passports should be requisite?^ — The only use of passports would be to 
control the employment of foreigners in the service of the native states. Without 
them, foreigners might find easy access from the foreign settlements into those 
states ; and as natives are perfectly ignorant of the nation of the European, and 

consider 
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consider all white faces alike, the object of a passport would be to distinguish 
Britons from those of a foreign nation, and to prevent the latter passing thi ough 
the country without permission from the local governments ; but the restriction is 
not one to which European settlers alone are subject. All gentlemen in our own 
service gladly comply with so simple a restriction; and I have known a young man 
in college who declined to do so, arrested, and carried by force to the residence of 
the magistrate 

1500. Are passports now requisite for travellers m India ^ — Throughout the 
Madras presidency. In Bengal, less attention is paid to that arrangement, for the 
reasons I have already stated. 

1501. What officers are appointed in India to see that travellers have passports^ 
— It is the duty of every native police-officer who sees an European travelling, to 
demand his passport. 

1502 Are you of opinion that this restriction is not considered vexatious? — 
I cannot undertake to say that it has not been considered vexatious by many 
persons ignorant of the object for which it is established , on the contrary, I believe 
that one person in particular, Mr. Peter Gordon, has strongly objected to such a 
restiiction. 

1503. In the view of making the system of passports entirely subservient to 
distinguish between British subjects and a foreigner, might not the passport of the 
British subject be considered as his right, rather than as a matter of favour? — Pass- 
ports are never matter of favour ; they are issued to all British subjects having 
leave to reside in India, and also to foieigners; and the object of them is to stop the 
foreigner alone, when he comes near the boundary betw'een our territories and the 
native state, as they would of course restrict him to our own territory. 

1504. Then the fact is, that though the object is to affect only foreigners, it 
affects Englishmen also ? — It does. 

1505. Are you aware of any instances having occurred of a passport having 
been withdrawn from a British subject?— A passport cannot be withdrawn, but the 
issue of It may be refused. Once given, it justifies the bearer travelling from a point 
nominated to another point nominated, and nothing can obstruct him, as the pass- 
port is evidence of the permission granted. 

1 506. Are they permanent or temporary ? — They are granted on each occasion ; 
they are granted for every movement from one place to another. I myself have 
constantly used them, in travelling from one place to another, where I held no 
official situation. 

1507. Supposing you wanted to change your line of route for any reason, what 
must you do? — The passport denotes the place from which you move, and that to 
which you are going, without prescribing any particular route 

1508. Can passports be obtained in other places besides the presidencies? — From 
all European officers, civil and military. 

1509. Should you deem it necessary, in case of a free intercourse between Great 
Britain and India, to reserve, either to the Governor-general or the local goveinoi 
of a presidency, the power of deporting an individual settled in India, at his plea- 
sure, and without trial ? — I think such authority very objectionable ; at the same 
tune, I conceive it absolutely necessary for the maintenance of our pow'er in India, 
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that restrictions should be placed over persons dangerous to the state. I would 
23 March 1832. however, place greater restrictions over Europeans than over natives. The 
A D Campbell, government at present have it ui their power, lor reasons ot state, to confine any 
Esq. native under a warrant issued by the government without trial ; and, in a case in 

w'hich I strongly recommended that a prisoner should be brought to trial, a case in 
which, by the murder of his wife, he excluded himself from succeeding to the 
musnud or throne, which was his birthright, the Bengal government declined to 
bring the prisoner to trial, and he has since been confined as a prisoner of state. 

1.510. Do you mean to state it as your opinion, that such a power ought to 
exist in the governing authority, without restriction or qualification ?— It is so dan- 
gerous a power, that I think it ought to be liable to restriction. A distinct legisla- 
tive enactment on each particular occasion has been suggested ; but I conceive 
that empowering the government to detain, without deporting, the offender, pending 
his appeal to the authorities in this country, would sufficiently provide for the danger, 
without exposing individuals to the loss and distress which sudden deportation fiom 
India may cause. 

1511, Can you imagine the occurrence of any such cases of imperative urgency 
as would not be met by the detention of an individual, under the eye of the piesi- 
dency, until the decision of the authoiities at home upon his case should have been 
received ? — I cannot ; and I think that in most cases, where security for future good 
behaviour might be given, the government would be inclined to release, and might 
safely release, the prisoner pending such reference. 

1512 You have stated that you enteitam no apprehension of the effects of an 
unrestricted intercourse between England and India; do you imagine that the 
greater part of the emigrants from England to India would consist of persons who 
went there in older to make their fortunes and leturn to England, or persons who 
went there for the purpose of becoming permanent settlers in India? — I think few 
would leave this country with the intention of remaining in India, but the unsuccess- 
ful theie might find it very difficult to quit India. 

1513. Do you think, therefore, that gradually the effect of such a stale of things 
would be, in piocess of time, to intioduce a considerable proportion of peimanent 
English settlers in India ?— I think not. Those who remained would be in such 
disti essed circumstances as not to be likely to leave many descendants behind them. 
The otheis, I conclude, would return to the mother country. 

1514 Do not you think, therefore, that it would be the duty of the English 
Government rather to take care that the judicial and other institutions in India were 
adapted to the feelings and habits of the Indian population, than to those of any 
Europeans who might think proper to become, for the purpose of making their 
fortunes, temporary residents in India? — Decidedly. The laws of India ought to 
be made for the benefit of the natives of that countiy, not of the few Europeans who 
resort thither. But unless the law'S affecting the latter were, in some degiee, assimi- 
lated to those to which they are subject in this country, Parliament would be 
assailed continually, until they altered the law, by an universal outcry on the part 
of such settlers. 

1515. Do not you think, that in such a case Parliament would act more justly 
in obliging those emigrants to confoim to whatever state of laws was thought best 

■ suited 
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suited to the native population of India, and that that ought to be the main and sole 
guide of the resolutions of the British Legislature on those subjects ^ — Certainly, if M arch 1832. 
a choice is necessary between the British and the native law But, in my opinion, j Campbell, 
the native law may be assimilated to the British, at least to a ceitain extent, with Esq 

benefit to the natives themselves, and so as to meet the feelings also of the emi- 
grants from this country. I allude to a partial introduction of trial by jury, as pro- 
vided m Regulation X. of 1827, in the Madras code 

1516. Do you think that the intioduction of the system of British law is an 
unmixed blessing to the European himself in India? — By no means. 

1517. Though personally not acquainted with Bengal, are you awaie of the 
geneial effects of its administration in Calcutta? — I am not aware of its effects in 
Calcutta, more than two casual visits to that presidency enable me to speak ; but 
I am fully aware of its operation in Madras, and 1 should say decidedly that the 
criminal law is vastly more severe than that administeied beyond the limits of the 
Supreme Court. The civil law also is attended by an expense which has ruined 
most of the native families of distinction at Madras, and borne most heavily upon 
Europeans. One gentleman, to protect the estate of his deceased brother fiom the 
effect of a palpable forgery, expended, I believe, about 50,000 rupees, nearly the 
amount of the forgery itself, in law expenses. The natives of the presidency see 
their fellow-countrymen hung for crimes which, committed beyond the boundaiy, 
never are visited with the extreme punishment of death. 

1518. Do not you think that a code or system of law might be made advan- 
tageously by an amalgamation and selection of the laws of England and the laws 
of India, which would meet the wants of both classes ? — I do not think that the 
principles of the law of England can with benefit be assimilated to those of India ; 
but I conceive that the principles of the Indian codes may be so modified by the 
principles of general equity and general law, say the civil or Roman law, such as is 
m operation in Scotland, as to be beneficial both to the natives of that country 
and to those who may emigrate from this. 

1519. Has not the system of juries extended considerably in some parts of India, 
and would not the application of that to many purposes of law be very acceptable 
to the natives? — The jury system is confined entirely within the limits of the Supreme 
Com t. The Regulation I have already mentioned, contemplates its gradual exten- 
sion, in criminal cases, to the Madras provinces ; but it has never been acted on, 
and has been considered objectionable by the government which succeeded that 
which framed it. The punchayet system in civil cases only has been tried in 
the Madras provinces, but its success has not been so great as was expected. 
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PETER AUBER, Esq. called in and further examined. 

1520. REFEKiiiNG to your answer, No. 1264, can you explain the circumstance 
of that letter ? — With regard to the political one from Bengal of 3d February 1 828, 
it appears that in the Return to this Committee there were two other letters coupled 
with It, and that the answer which was given by the Court on the 3d of July 1829 
anticipated the matter comprised in the two other letters of November 1829 and 
March 1 830 from India. I think those are the dates. 

1521. It has been suggested that a selection at a later period of life than actually 
is at present the case, would be preteiable in respect to the age at which a young 
man ought to enter the civil service in India, and that 22 years of age would be 
the period at which they should so enter such service ; do you see any, and what, 
objections to the substitution of this later period ? — The objections may be viewed 
as both physical and moral The first objection that occurs to me, refeinng 
simply to the principles which have guided the ages now fixed, has refeience to the 
physical qualities of the young men. The age at which they now go out is. considered 
better calculated to enable them to fall in with the manners, habits and customs 
of the natives, and to encounter the change of climate ; and at that age they more 
readily gain a knowledge of the Eastern languages : on the other hand, there can be 
no doubt that if they went out at the age ot 22, and prosecuted their studies in this 
country for three or four years longer, they would go out better qualified, in point 
of general education, knowledge and judgment, for th^e high stations they are destined 
to fill, and that they would be enabled to enter upon any duties on arriving in 
India. 

1522. You have stated some objections to the substitution of a later period, and 
some moral ones ; on the other hand, does it occui to you that there is any, and what, 
objection on the latter scoie, namely, on the moral ground, to a young man 
destined to pass the greater part of his life in India, remaining in England, and 
forming in England the habits of English life ? — I certainly think that young men 
staying in this country till the age of 22, might form habits and views that would 
attach them more strongly to England than they are liable to under the existing 
system. I can easily imagine that they might acquire additional habits of expense 
and extravagance, which I think they are more free from under the present mode. 

1523. Do you mean to say, that you conceive that the class of young men from 
whom usually the writers are selected in this country, would be more likely to con- 
tract habits of expense and extravagance between the ages of 1 8 and 22 at home, 
than they would be in India ? — I think that they would not have the same means 
in India that they have at home ; because at present, when a young man reaches 
India, he is sent into the Mofussil, and placed under a civil servant, who, I believe, 
takes cognissaince of bis conduct. 


1524. Do 
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1524. Do you mean to state this to be tlie practice m India, of youi own know- Mauh i8'"i 
ledge? — I believe it is so at present; but if I am w'long in this supposition, you ‘ 

liave only to place Calcutta and London in opposition to each other as to the TeUr Aube, K^q 
means which they afford ot indulging extravagance, and if the young men were 
consequently to remain at Calcutta, I should say they were as liable to habits of 
extravagance and expense there as they would be here. 

1525. Are you not aware that the young men have been in the habit of antici- 
pating their resources m India, by the facility with which they have obtained ciedit? 

— I believe that the fact of many of the civil servants being in debt is well known, 
and that the facilities of obtaining money during the residence of the young men at 
Calcutta has presented means of extravagance, which the Court of Diicctois were 
desirous of preventing by abolishing the College there. 

1526. You have stated, that in the case of the young men continuing to a later 
period their education in this country previous to proceeding to India, you should 
suppose they might be likely to form habits and views that would attach them more 
intimately to their own country ; do you not conceive that all young men who at 
present proceed to India look forward to the speediest possible return to their own 
country, as soon as they shall acquire sufficient property? — I have no doubt that 
almost every servant who goes out does so with the hope of returning to this 
country; but I should conceive that young men proceeding at the carliei age have 
not those strong ties to make them as desirous of remaining 111 their native country, 
which others might foim at the age of 22, and that at the latter age they are less 
disposed to view India, as it ought to be considered in a great degiee, as then future 
home. 

1527. It has been suggested that it would be an improvement upon the piesent 
system, though not the best system that could be adopted, if, the whole of the 
service being originally militaiy, selections were afterwards made therefrom for the 
civil offices of the government; what is your opinion with respect to such a modifi- 
cation of the existing system ? — It appeals to me that it would be a total departuie 
from the principles at present laid down by the Legislature for conducting the two 
branches of the Indian service, civil and military : and if it is on the one hand con- 
tended that It IS desirable that young men should remain till the age of 22, to 
acquire a better education to fit them for civil duties in India, you would neces- 
sarily oblige all parties to remain to the same age ; and I think it will be admitted 
that 22 would be generally thought too advanced a period for young men to enter 
into the military service. I think also that the course of education which is now 
pursued by cadets is very dissimilar from that which is followed by those intended 
for the civil service. I am quite aware that there have been numerous instances in 
which individuals in the militai’y service have been selected to fill high and important 
civil situations in India, more especially m the early part of the Company’s govern- 
ment, when newly acquired possessions were comparatively in an unsettled state. 

They are now also chosen , but the opinion of Marquis Wellesley, who when 
Governor-general had selected military men, was averse to the employment of 
them in civil situations as a principle. His Lordship lecorded a Minute, in July 
1799, wherein he stated) “ Although I acknowledge with great satisfaction the 
eminent services of Lieutenant-colonel Reade and other military officers in the 
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administration of the revenue, my opinion is decidedly averse to the systematic 
employment of military collectors and assistants, and I accordingly recommend 
that all appointments of this nature made by the commander-in-chief, under the 
immediate exigency of the case, be revoked. In the room of military assistants, 
I propose that gentlemen from the civil service be invariably chosen for those 
situations.” In this the Couit of Directors fully concmred. There is another 
objection that occurs to me, which I may take the liberty of stating. If the princi- 
ple were to prevail of selecting trom the military for tlie civil stations, the govern- 
ment would necessarily make choice of the best military servants, and thus would 
leave the Indian army comparatively divested of the aid of those superior officers, 
whose connection and continuance with their corps and in command are so essen- 
tial to the maintenance of that good understanding so important between the 
European oficeis and the native troops. 

1528. You consider then, that under the plan suggested, the army would be left 
without the higher talents which are now intermixed with it , those higher talents 
being taken prominently into the civil service as the higher in point of emolument 
and general consideration ^ — My answer of course has reference to the supposition 
that all aie to be chosen from the military service, and if so, that is decidedly my 
opinion. 

1529. If the commands of corps weie made equal to those higher civil situa- 
tions, do not you think that the military men would be as disposed, or probably 
more disposed, to retain their command of corps than to go to civil situations r — If 
It is simply taken in a pecuniary point of view, then as a pecuniary inducement 
I presume they would ; but I think it would be a very material increase of expense ; 
and It is to be also coupled with the recollection that they are to lemam m this 
country till the age of 22, in oidei that they may have the benefit of the education 
which it IS proposed to give servants for civil duties. It would likewise be a depar- 
ture from the sound principle which has always prevailed of having distinct ser- 
vices, and would be vesting the power of government wholly m military men, which 
I think is a principle that would scarcely be admitted. 

1530 Do you think the system established at Haileybuiy is the best upon the 
whole that can be devised with a view of forming the young men for useful civil 
seivice in India ^ — I know that strong testimonies have been borne to the conduct, 
chaiacter and acquirements of those who have been educated at Haileybuiy. That 
establishment was not foimed without a full persuasion that it would give to the 
Indian seivice a set of young men well qualified in eveiy point of view to perform 
the important duties w’hich devolve upon them. When in 1 824 a motion was made 
in the Court of Proprietors for the abolition of the College, Mr. Robert Grant 
observed : “ I find, generally speaking, that the most important. posts seem to have 
been filled in India by those who have been the most disiingui.shed for proficiency 
at Haileybuiy.” He added : “ Of five or six civil secretaries at Calcutta, three, 
Messrs. Mackenzie, Pnnsep and Stirling, were distinguished piize-men for profi- 
ciency at Haileybury. Of four secretaries at Madras, and four at Bombay, two at 
each place, Messrs. Clive and Maepherson Macleod at the former, and Messrs. 
Norris and Simpson at the latter, were of the same class ; and a third, Mr, Fansh, 
had just been promoted from the same situation at Bombay.” With reference to 
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its being considered the best means of educating young men for India, I by no 
means take upon myself to give any such opinion, lor 1 believe it would be equally 
possible to get men as well qualified elsewheie; always provided a proper and 
sufficient test is established by which the qualifications of the individuals aie to be 
decided ; for I consider the service in India deserves to have the very best educated 
men it can obtain 

1531. It has been suggested, that in consequence of the nature of the appoint- 
ment of the young men at Hailey bury, they are apt to presume too much upon 
their interest, and consider themselves too free from restraint. From your official 
connection with the East-India Company, have you any reason to conceive that 
this has practically operated to the disadvantage of the College and of the service, 
or can you state to the Committee any grounds upon which you doubt the accuracy 
of such suggestion^ — I can scaicely believe it probable that any young man would 
rest upon the interest he might have with an individual Director, to secure him 
from the results of misconduct, even at the College, and certainly not in India. 
With regard to the College, the Court of Duectors divested themselves of the power 
of interfering in any way with the proceedings of the College Council, eithei as to 
punishment, rustication or removal of students from thence. With respect to ser- 
vants who may have reached India, I should conceive that any interfeieuce on the 
part of the Court of Directors, or any individual Director, in the event oi miscon- 
duct, would be out of the question ; aucl he could have no ground to lely upon any 
interest he had here, so far as the Court of Directors were concerned, because every 
event that takes place in India having reference to the conduct of a civil servant 
there comes under the cognizance of the Board of Commissioneis ; and tins fact 


piesents one of the many points wheiein the check of the Board forms so essential 
a part in the present system. 

1532. The Committee have a return from the India House of the total expenses 
attending the establishment of the East-India College at Haileybury from its com- 
mencement , are you aware what is the cost of each individual writer who is there 
educated ^ — The total expense, by a Return which has been pi esented to this Com- 
mittee, attending the establishment at Haileybury, inclusne oi the building account, 
from 1805-6 to 1830-1, in 25 years, amounts to 363,439/. 175. 4(1 Exclusive 
of the building, it has been 267,080/. 14.?. loaf. The number of peisons appointed 
writers has been 940, and the cost, including the building account under the first 
sum of 363,439/., has been 386/. i2iy. to each person appointed. Exclusive 
of the building account, the expense of the education of each writer has been 
284/. 2^. 6id. 

1533' What period of education does that give to each writer^ — It would be 
taken at four terms, or two years ; but latterly the writers have not been required, 
since the passing of the Act of 1 826, to remain during four terms at the College. 

1534- By the last Act renewing the exclusive power of the Company, the Com- 
pany were, bound to expend a lac of rupees out of the surplus territorial revenue, for 
the purpose of educating the natives of India ; when under that Act did the Com- 
pany begin to expend any portion of the money upon that object, and what sum 
upon the aggregate has the Company so expended ^ — I believe a Return is before 
this Committee of the sum, which amounts to an aggregate of about 360,000/.; 
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they began to expend it in the first year, and continued it each year successively, 
more or less, up to the present time, making an aggregate of 360,000 1 

1535. And being on an average how much'' — Nineteen or twenty thousand 
a year. 

1536. Is not that 20,000/. more than a lac and a half ?— Decidedly. I find in 
17 years it is 358,351^- 

1537. In the first year after the Act of Parliament, that is to say, in the year 
1814, It would appeal fiom the Return that the sum of 12,585/. was expended on 
the object ; it appears that four years subsequent not above half that sum was so 
expended ; can you account for that diminution ? — I cannot account for it. 

1538 Does It not appear by the same Return that for the last six years the sum 
expended has been never less than twice as much as by law the East-India Com- 
pany weie requned to apply to this purpose, and in one year more than five times 
as much ? — It does. 

1539. R suggested, with a view to a unity of action in the administra- 

tion of the British power in the East, that one Supreme Governor should be 
appointed, the governors in council of the subordinate presidencies being reduced 
to lieutenant-governors with councils ; can you state to the Committee, from your 
experience of the Indian administration, wdiat results would follow such alteration ^ 
— I am not prepared to state what results would follow such alteration ; but it would 
be a very great change fiom the existing system of the three governments, and 
w'ould vest in one individual a power so great, and the government of dominions so 
extensive, that I think one Supreme Governor would hardly be able to peiform the 
functions of it satisfactorily, either to himself or to the authorities to whom he 
would be responsible. You may now and then have a Governor-general who, 
from pievious acquaintance with India, or from bis habits of life and peculiar qua- 
lifications, may be fitted to embrace a larger rule than another ; but looking at what 
has taken place, especially during the Ava wai, when Sir Thomas Munro was 
requested to remain at Madras duiing those operations, and also of the proceedings 
against Bhurtpore, and referring also to other political occuiiences in India, and 
to the situation in which the government of Bombay was placed at the commence- 
ment of the last Mahratta war, I think that it is most essential for the welfare and 
interest of India to retain the governments as they are at present constituted. I can 
however leadily imagine that it might be expedient to give to the Governor- 
general gi eater latitude for the exercise of the powers of government than he at 
present possesses ; and I can conceive no objection to his being empowered to act 
in any part of India, that is, in Bengal, Madras or Bombay ; and that when be 
may be at either of the other presidencies he should take the chair in council, having, 
as he would then possess, the aid and advice of those who would necessarily be 
conversant with the affairs of the presidency, and w'hose opinions the Governor- 
general might or might not follow, as be should judge best for the interests of 
India; exercising also the power, when at those presidencies, of acting contrary to 
the iopinion of the whole council if he should see fit, recording, as he is now 
calted upon to do, his reasons for the course of policy that he might adopt ; 
which reasons would necessarily be sent home, and be judged of by the authorities 
m England. 


1540. The 
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1 540, The suggestion referred to in the last question was accompanied with 
another suggestion for detaching the local administration of the government of 
Calcutta from the office of Governor General, with a view to leave the Governor- 
geneial at liberty to transfer himself and his government and his court to such 
parts of India as he fiom time to time might think expedient; and it further con- 
templated the appointment of an efficient legislative council in India. Supposing 
the Governor-general relieved in those two points, should you then remain ot 
opinion that the general administration of the three presidencies, administered by 
lieutenant-governors appointed under him, would be more than could be expected 
from a man qualified to fill that situation ? — I think so far as regards the mere act 
of government, it would be expecting moie from any individual than he could fairly 
be expected to perform. I would imagine a change in the Indian government, 
which takes place within five or six years geneially, and a Governor-general arriving 
in India comparatively ignorant, and almost certainly practically ignorant, at least 
of the system, and of course of the proceedings of the governments there , he might 
then, under the proposed abolition of the suboidinate governments, proceed at once 
from Bengal to Madras or to Bombay, and follow a couise of policy with legaid 
to any native states under those presidencies, diametrically opposed to what v\ us 
in operation, and not having the advice, counsel and aid of a governor and council, 
who, under the present system, would necessarily be conversant vuth the affairs of 
their respective presidencies, and the relation in which such presidency stood to the 
native states, pursue a course of policy very injurious to the character and interests 
of the British Government in India. 

With regard to a legislative council relieving the Governor-general fiom much 
labour, I have alieady taken the liberty of pointing out to the Committee the num- 
ber of Regulations passed since 1793, and I have ventured to state that I do not 
consider the mere extent of labour as a reason for such a provision. I was p^o- 
teeding at the close of my last examination to express my opinion on the general 
question of a legislative council, upon which I w'as questioned, and stated that 
I ventured to entertain a different opinion from those which had been advanced, 
when the Committee adjourned to attend the House. It appears to me that the 
differences which have aii&en between the Government of Bombay and the Supreme 
Couit, in connection with other points that have been brought forward as to the 
nomination of a leceiver by the Supreme Court at Calcutta to an estate in the 
Mofussil, and the poweis such receiver was to exercise; also as to the powers of 
the Sudder Dewanny to commit for contempt within the jurisdiction or limits of 
the Supreme Court ; and as to four natives who had been guilty of some criminal 
offences, and of which the Provincial Court disclaimed cognixance, have led more 
immediately to the formal proposition for the establishment of a legislative 
council. 

In addition, however, to the points already noticed, there are others of equal, if 
not far greater, moment, which it appears to me no legislative council that could 
now be formed in India would be competent to settle, and which I cannot for a 
moment conceive Parliament would allow to be decided upon by any legislative 
council whatever, such as defining the powers of the Supreme Court, especially its 
junsdiction in criminal cases; also the laws to which Biitish subjects shall be 
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amenable in the event of an unrestricted, or rather under an increased resort of 
British subjects and otheis to India, likewise the laws to which East Indians shall 
hencefoith be subjected. They are viewed as natives of India; but in religion, 
language, education and habits, they assimilate with British subjects. 

Theieis the impoitant question also as to trial by jury in the Mofussil, 

These are all points of infinite moment to the character of our government and 
to the interests of the paities concerned, and can, I conceive, be only settled by the 
British Parliament, with the aid of those gentlemen who are now in this country, 
and w'ho have had local experience, and filled high stations under the Crmvn and 
the Company in India, as well as with that of other professional men who have from 
their engagements been led to consider Indian jurisprudence. If this is done with 
that caution and deliberation which the subject calls for, many of the difficulties 
and embanassments which have given rise to the proposition tor a legislative 
council will be removed. 

The points then to be left either for the government as now constituted, or foi a 
legislative council, would be, thefiaming Rules, Oidinances and Regulations tor the 
good government of the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and on other 
matters connected with the well-being of the several interests within the limits of 
the Supreme Court. These are now' not valid until registered by the Supreme 
Court, they are then sent home and publicly exhibited at the India House, and 
may be appealed against within 6 o days of such exhibition, and His Majesty may 
disallow such Regulations within two years from their passing, should he' see fit so 
to do. 

The number of these since 1793 have scarcely amounted to 150 for Bengal. 

The next point is the Regulations for the good government of the interior; these 
aie passed by the Go vei not -general in Council, under the 2i Geo. 3, and subse- 
quent Acts. I may perhaps refer to a remark of the Marquis Welle.sley, when 
stating the grounds upon which he proposed the establishment of the Calcutta Col- 
lege. His Lordship remarked : 

“ The pleadings m the several courts, and all important judicial transactions are 
conducted in the native languages. The law which the Company’s judges are 
bound to administer is not the law of England, but that law to which the natives 
had long been accustomed under their former sovereigns, tempeied and mitigated 
by the voluminous Regulations of the Governor-general or Governors in Council, 
as well as by the general spiiit of the British Constitution. In addition to the ordi- 
nary judicial and executive functions of the judges, magistrates and collectors, the 
judges, magistrates and collectors occasionally act in the capacity of governors of 
their respective districts, employing the military, and exercising other extensive 
powers, they are likewise I equired from time to time to propose to the govern- 
ment such amendments of the existing law-s, or such new laws as may appear to 
them to be necessary to the welfare and good government of their respective dis- 
tricts, In this view the servants employed in the departments of judicature and 
levenue constitute a species of subordinate legislative council to the government, 
and also a channel by which the government ought to be enabled at all tunes to 
ascertain the wants and wishes of the people,” 
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Thus in a measure corroborating what had been stated in opposition to tiie 
formation in India of a legislative assembly, immediately preceding the Act of 
1781 (for the idea is not a new one), viz. that Pailiatnent was not called on to 
enact 7 iexv laws for a new colony, but only to grant more extensive Regulations for a 
people who had long a constitution of their own. The only point is consideration, 
before the Regulations are passed. 

The question then appears to be, how can the best consideration be ensured upon 
every proposition for the enactment of a new Regulation. 

The Governor-general does not think that at the present moment India piesents 
the means for foiming a legislative council, and proposes that the Supreme Govern- 
ment and the Supreme Couit shall be the materials. 

A gentleman, to whose opinions on India matteis much weight is attached, thinks 
such a council ought to be composed of a large number, comprising not only the 
Supreme Government and the Supreme Couit, but some civil servants and some 
natives, and also the heutenant-goveinor (supposing the change made) of Madras 
and Bombay, and that the council should meet on all propositions for a new Regu- 
lation, and discuss the same fully and delibeiately ; and in the event of all the 
members not being able to meet, that they should interchange their ideas in writing. 
It IS difficult to imagine that such a proposal could have been seriously intended, 
more especially as promptitude is one of the arguments urged for the establishment 
of a legislative council ; whereas a proposed law might originate in Calcutta, and 
have to travel fiom thence to Simlah, and then to Madras and Bombay, and find 
its way back to Calcutta before it passed into a law. Moreover, the benefit of 01 al 
discussion would be lost in such a scheme, and after all, the Governor geneial 
would not, as it appeals to me, be relieved from the duty of considering the pio- 
priety of the pioposed law, lor he is to have the veto, and suiely he could not be 
expected to give it until he had fully considered the subject. 

The time will no doubt arrive when India will be m a situation to legislate for 
herself; but till that period arrives, it is, I conceive, our duty to legislate for hei, 
and in so doing to be guided by those principles w'bich are recorded at the com- 
mencement of the Regulations formed into a code in 1 793. 

By defining the poweis of the Supreme Court, which I presume to think ought 
to be maintained undei whatever changes may be made, in consideration of the 
number of British subjects under the denomination of East-Indians, now little 
short of 30,000, and which must increase , added to whom will be the British 
subjects who may proceed under a less restiicted intercourse with India, by 
ordaining, that all Rules, Ordinances and Regulations shall be submitted for the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, who, if no legal objection exists, after a certain 
period shall be bound to register them, sending home, if they shall see fit, any 
objections to be considered by the King in Council, communication thereof being 
made to the Supreme Government . by forminga subsidiaryjudicial Board, to consist 
of a member of the Supreme Council, a judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and 
the advocate-general, or any other functionary at the presidency, such as the teni- 
torial and revenue secretary, whose duty it should be to consider any pi oposed 
Regulation, and transmit the same, with their sentiments, to the Govprnor-general in 
Council, where such proposed Regulation should he a week for consideration ; the 
' evils 
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evils now complained of, particularly that of a want of sufficient deliberation before 
the adoption of a Reg,ulation, would be remedied, and the impoitant power of 
legislating for India, in the enlaiged acceptation of the term, would still be pie- 
seived to the Biitish Parliament, and a further infiingement of the principle of 
the legislative and executive powers of the state being sepai ate and distinct, would 
be avoided 

1541 Do you deem it advantageous to the interest of the administration of the 
government of India, that the goveinors of the suboidmate presidencies should be 
inoie or less independent of tbe authoiity of the Governor-general? — I do not 
think that there would be any detnment whatever to the efficiency of the subordi- 
nate governments, if, in point of increase of charges, or any arrangements which 
might entail gieat additional expense on the revenues of India, they w'ere subject 
to the coiitiol and even sanction of the Supreme Government, before any such 
increase of charge was carried into efiect. Another point presents itself to my 
mind, m the supposition that the two suboidmate governments are to be abolished, 
and one individual at each of those presidencies to be substituted under the title of 
lieutenant-goveinor, viz. that the army would necessarily be one army, instead ot 
three separate armies as at present. Such a measuie> from the character and 
composition of those armies, the different manner in which they ,are paid, the 
extensive duties which would necessarily devolve on one Commander-in-chief, on 
whom all the judicial matters relative to the interior arrangements of an army, con- 
sisting in the gioss, I believe, of little short of 240,000 men, would present another 
very material objection to the abolition of the subordinate goveinraents. 

1542. But although the aimies should be combined under one commander, 
does It follow that they might not continue separate and distinct armies as at 
present, in all respects of organization? — I am not aware that there would be 
insuperable difficulties arising out of that point, but that is a mihtaiy question ; 
at present the Commander-in-chief at each piesidency has a voice in Council. 

1543. As the law now stands, can tbe Governor-general, in point of fact, pro- 
ceed on any great question of peace or war to any one of the suboidmate presiden- 
cies, as to anyone of the stations in his own immediate presidency; and can he, or 
can he not, there, on his own responsibility, m such cntical adairs, direct every 
measure of the Butish powei in India, recoiding the reasons why, on such emer- 
gency, he shall so supersede the local authoiities ? — In a state of war, I apprehend 
that the Governor-general could do so, and he has done so; but considerable 
doubts have been entertained in this country as to the exact powers whicn the 
Governor-general possesses, and that is one ot the points which it would be most 
important clearly to define and lay down in any future legislation with regard to 
India, 

1 544. In point of fact, did not Lord Minto exercise that power in the year 1 8 1 2j 
when he proceeded to Madras to take chaige of the government there? — Unques- 
tionably. My answer, with reference to the necessity of some special legislative 
enactment, grows out of the fact, that when the Governor-general, for the advan- 
tage of India, was desiious of carrying on the measures of his government at a dist 
tance ftom Calcutta, legal objections were stated to exist to such a course of pro- 
ceeding, in the despatch of July 1829 already referred to. 


1545- It 
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1 545. It has been stated, that to transfer the appointments of writers and cadets ~~ J ” 
to public bodies, to the Universities for instance, would prevent the evil conse- 

quences apprehended fiom transferring such appointments to the Crown. Can Auhsi,Esq 
you state to the Committee any opiniaa upon that subject which you have formed ^ 

— So far as relates to the appointments of writers and cadets, I believe I have 
answeied m my former evidence. 

1546. Applying the question to the unconti oiled exercise of Indian patronage by 
the Governor-general, what is your opinion with respect to the influence which 
the Crown would thereby exercise, if the patronage were placed in the Governor- 
general ^ — If I understand the question correctly, it is as to what power may be 
exercised with regard to the Indian patronage, supposing the original nomination 
of writers and cadets to be transfeiied to some public institutions or to the Univer- 
sities. It occurs to me that the whole patronage of India, supposing the present 
checks to be done away, and the government of India, so fai as this country is 
concerned, placed in the hands of a Secietary of State or of a minister of the 
Crown, be he whom he may, would necessarily be in the hands of the Governor- 
general, not controlled in the way which it is at the present moment. Now, every 
appointment is recorded; every reason for a departure fiom the precise lules laid 
down for nominations in India is likewise placed upon the proceedings of govern- 
ment and sent home, and is thus vigilantly scrutinized both by the Court of Direc- 
tors and by the Board of Commissioners. If no such check existed upon the 
exercise by the Governor-geneial of the extensive patronage which necessarily 
devolves upon him m India, I conceive he might use it in any way he pleased, and 
that such patronage would be open to great abuses. 

1 547. The supposition implied m the question proposed to you was, that the 
original nomination of the young men sent out to India should be vested in the 
Universities or other public bodies, and should be the result of public competition; 

*do you mean, that in such case you would say, that it would be transferring the 
whole of the pationage into the hands either ol the Crown 01 of a Governor- 
general appointed by the Crown ^ — I could never intend to imply any such thing. 

1548. On the contrary, ivould not such a system render the original appoint- 
ments independent both of the Crown and of the governing powers in India ?■— - 
The oiiginal disposition of the patronage of writers and cadets would then neces- 
saiily be vested in some other body than the present, and would be bestowed, if 
I undeistand light, upon the Univeisities or public schools, to be contended for 
by public competition. I am not aware at the present moment that any power of 
pationage under those circumstances could be very laigely exercised by the party 
deciding, with regard to the original appointment ; but I do not consider the home 
patronage to be the only pationage winch could be improperly used by individuals 
on a change in the government of India from the piesent system. It occurs to 
me, that the Indian patronage, as I have before stated, would devolve upon the 
Governors of India without the existing checks, and that unless similar checks were 
formed, those Governors might use such patronage under the recommendation or 
influence of the minister from whom they derived their appointments to India, 
and thus be made the means of that abuse which the present system was devised 
to prevent- 
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1549. But it is supposed in the question, that they would receive their appoint- 
ments not thiough any individual agency, but as the result of public competition ?— - 
So far as the writers and cadets were concerned 111 the original nomination, I have 
no refeience to the abuse of patronage heie, but it is to the exercise of the powers 
which would necessarily devolve upon the Governors in India, who would not be 
under the check which at present exists with lespect to the distribution of that 
patronage, that my previous answer applies. 

1550. You have stated that you conceive that at present the patronage exercised 
m India is controlled, inasmuch as it is recorded and sent home, and vigilantly 
scrutinized by the authorities here ; will you state to the Committee in what way it 
can be possible, that either the Couit ot Directors or the Boaid of Commissioners 
in this country can at present vigilantly scrutinize and contiol the prcfeiraents in 
India of individuals of whom they can know nothing? — The recoids, as now sent 
home from India, contain the most minute desciiption of the sei vices, the character 
and conduct of every individual in the civil establishment. Pei haps I may exemplify 
it by stating, that w'hen members of council for India are appointed by the Com t 
of Directois, a list of civil servants within a given period of the standing of those 
servants, from whence it is proposed to select members of council, is laid before 
the Couit of Directors, which list contains a complete statement of the whole 
course of a servant’s piogress, from his arrival in India as a writer to the date at 
which it IS proposed to appoint him to a seat in council. So it is with regard to 
every othei civil servant in the establishment, and if it would not be tioubling the 
Committee too much, I vvill talie the liberty of reading a letter, which has parti- 
cular reference to the couise now observed with regard to the patronage in India, 
and the scrutiny which is exeicised by the authorities here, 01 lather the knowledge 
which they possess of the course pursued by the government abroad It is an 
extract of a lettei from the Chairman and Deputy of the Court of Directors to 
Lord Ellenboiough, dated in Noverabei 1829 . “ The Legislature has placed the 
local governments in suhoidinatron to the government at home, and it has exacted 
from them obedience to the ordeis issued by the constituted authorities in this 
country. The Legislature has provided, that all the Company’s servants in 
India, civil and mihtaiy, under the lank of Goveiuor-general and Governor, 
shall, in the first instance, receive their appointments fiom the Court of Directois, 
that the members of council shall, excepting in particulai cases, be nominated 
by the Couit, and that the Goveinoi -general and Goveinors shall likewise be 
appointed by the Comt, with the appiobation of the King. The Legislature 
has empowered the Court of Diiectors to lecall the Governor-general and 
other Governois, and to remove from office, 01 dismiss fiom their service, any 
of their servants, civil or military, and as a seem ity against excessive lenity ot 
undue indulgence on the part of the Couit, it has conferred upon the Ciown the 
power, under His Majesty’s sign manual, countersigned by the President of the 
Board of Commissioners, of vacating appointments and commissions, and of 
lecallmg any of the Company’s servants, civil or military, honi the Goveriior- 
geneial downward. By these provisions, the fortune of every seivaut of the Com- 
pany in India is made dependent on the home authorities , and as long as the 
powers with which the latter are thus entrusted continue to be piopcrly and season- 
ably 
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ably exercised, there appears to us to be little ground for apprehension that the “ ' 

Indian functionaries will forget that they are accountable agents, and still less that ‘ 

this forgetfulness will be generated by so inadequate a cause as an occasional delay Auie>,Ei>]. 
here, not in issuing necessary insiuictions, nor in replying to special references, 
but in reviewing their past proceedings. 

“The Legislature having thus provided sufficient secuiities against the independence 
and irresponsibility of the goveininents in India, has, with a just appieciation of 
the distance and all the extraordinary circumstances attending the connexion between 
the tw’o countries, not only left to the governments there the distnbution and dis- 
posal of all the Company’s establishments, civil and military, and the power of 
suspending fiom the service such individuals as may be guilty of misconduct, but 
has delegated to them powers of legislation, and to the Governor-general, indi- 
vidually and temporaiily, some of the most important rights of sovereignty, such 
as deckling wai, making peace and concluding treaties with foreign states j and 
whilst IS has enacted, that the wilful disobeying, or the wilfully omitting, forbearing 
or neglecting to execute the ordeis of the Couit of Directois by the local function- 
aiies, shall be deemed a misdemeanor at law, and made it punishable as such, the 
enactment is qualified with the exception of cases of necessity, the burthen of the. 
proof of which necessity lies on the party so disobeying, &c. 

“ Nor do the powers thus conferred (laige as they aie) exceed the exigencies of 
the case. It w'ould be superfluous in addiessing your Lordship to ortlaige on the 
magnitude of the tru.st reposed in the local governments, and the difficulties with 
which It IS encompassed, difficulties so many and so gieat, as to be almost insuperable, 
if experience had not shown that to a gieat extent at least they may be surmounted. 

The imposition of the various checks with which the system abounds piesupposes 
the grant of a liberal confidence in those to whom power is delegated. The indi- 
viduals selected for members of the different councils of govet nment aic usually men 
of mature experience, who have distinguished themselves in the scveial gradations 
of the service. At the head of the two subordinate governments are gencially 
placed peisonswho have recommended themselves to the home authoiities by their 
eminent attainments, extensive local knowledge, tned habits of business, and useful 
services m India, or persons sent tioin this country, who, without exactly the same 
iccommendations, are on other grounds supposed to possess equal qualifications. 

The office of Goveinor-general has usually been filled by noblemen of elevated 
rank and character, who m some instances have held high offices of state in England, 
and who m going to India with the qualities of Biitish statesmen, have there the 
means of acquiring a personal knowledge of the country and the people whom they 
aie sent to govern, and the allowances of the Governor-general, other governors 
and members, as w'cll of the supreme as of the subordinate goveininents, are fixcti 
on a most liberal scale, suitable not to the character of mere executive agents, but 
to the greatness of discretionary trusts and the weight of their responsibility. 

“ It lb by no means our intention, in submitting the foregoing considerations, to 
apologize for any want of piomptitude or regukiity on the part of the local govern- 
ments m reporting iheir proceedings to the Court, or to absolve the Court fiorn the 
obligation of carefully revising those pi oceedings, and communicating their senti- 
ments thereupon within a reasonable time, and above all, of enfoicing strict obe- 
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dience to their orders wliere no sufBcient reason is given for suspending or modifying 
them . all that we mean to infer is, that when the relative chaiacleis, positions and 
poweis of the constituted authorities at home and abroad are duly considered, a. 
minute interference in the details of Indian administration was not contemplated by 
the Legislature, and that as long as a general supervision is watchfully exercised, and 
no proceedings of importance are kept back from observation, ovei looked or 
neglected, its intentions are not necessarily defeated by an arrear of correspondence 
on matters of minor moment 

“ It IS doubtless indispensable that the home authorities shall exercise the utmost 
caution and circumspection in the selection of their Indian governors, and in the 
choice of fit persons for the councils of government , that they shall constantly and 
vigilantly inspect the proceedings of those governments, as they may affect the 
interests of the State as well as the characters and prospects of individuals ; that 
commendation and censure be impartially distributed, and that in cases of manifest 
incompetence or gross misconduct, the extreme measure of lemoval from office be 
resorted to. It is incumbent on them to take care that, in our political relations 
with foreign powers, justice and moderation are uniformly obseived, that the dis- 
cipline eM rpnorpi oifipiency of the army are maintained, and that in the business of 
internal -i 1. 1: ■ l < the welfare of the native population is sedulously consulted. 
It IS obligatoiy on them narrowly to scrutinize and control the public expenditure, 
to keep a watchful eye ovei all their seivants, to see that distinguished merit is ade- 
quately encouraged and rewarded, that the undeserving are not promoted by favour, 
and that evil-doers are not improperly shielded fiom the punishment due to delin- 
quency. It is also within their province to convey to the local governments such 
instructions as may from time to time be deemed expedient with a view to these 
or other subjects, and to enforce obedience to their ordeis when ’transgressed or 
imperfectly executed without valid reasons.” 

1551. Your answer went in the first instance to show the existence of a control 
and vigilant scrutiny exercised by the home authorities over the patronage of the 
Governor-geneial in India, and which control you considei would cease to exist m 
the event of the substitution of some other public organ for the Court of DirectOKS 
at home; and you have instanced this by the caie that is taken to ascertain the 
character and qualifications of individuals selected to be members of council in 
India; are not the members of council nominated at present by the Court of 
Directors, and not by the Governor-generaP — What I wished to exemplify to the 
Committee w-as, the minute knowledge that the Com t of Directors possess of all 
nominations made in India, of the progress of their servants, and of their appoint- 
ment fiom one station to another, and of the duties they perform. At the pre- 
sent moment there is, I conceive, a check both on the part of the Board of Control 
and on the part of the Court of Directors in the exeicise by the Goveinor-geneial 
of his patronage, vvhich patronage is made by selecting civil servants according to 
their seniority, as pi escribed by the Act of Parliament, unless there is any leason 
for a different couise of proceeding ; and whilst it is true that the Governor -general 
selects from the military service military men for civil stations, it is a practice 
objected to, and for which he is obliged to assign reasons. Unless some strict pro- 
vision or check shall exist in future as now does exist, the Govcinor-general will 

of 
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of course be at liberty to exercise his patronage as he might see fit, without any ^ March 1832. 
control. 

1552. In point of fact, is it your belief that any real control is exercised over the Peter Auba, Ku/ 
appointments in India ot the commissioners, judges of ciicuit, roembeis of the 

courts of levenue, and of other Hoards ; in short, of the detail of the patronage in 
tliat country? — I conceive that the patronage in that country is earned on as pre- 
senbed, in the manner I have already stated, by the Regulations, and if there was not 
the check that now exists, which I conceive the Governor-general is perfectly 
aware of, he might exercise it to a large and imperious extent. 

1553. Aie the Committee to understand that the only substantial check at pre- 
sent in operation is the check of the legulation of seniority? — That is one of the 
checks. 

1554. Why are you to assume that that check would not be equally available 
under the one system as under the other’ — I consider the great advantage of the 
present system is publicity, and the impossibility of abuse by the existence of the 
two co-ordinate authorities, each watching the other. I think it forms a check, 
and prevents the continued abuse in any way of the pationage in India. 

1555 Has the vigilant sciutiny of wdiich you have spoken, practically led to any 
interfeience with the patronage exercised in India on the pait of the Court ot 
Directors? — If the question be whether the Court of Diiectors have themselves 
inteifered wuth the patronage, I believe that they may in the course of the last 
17 years, from 1814 to the present time, have recommended one or tw'o distin- 
guished seivants, who have been in this countiy, to the particular notice of the 
governments abroad on their leturn to India ; but such 1 ecommendation has neces- 
sarily been subjected to confirmation by the Board of Commissioneis ; and when 
the Court of Directors have wished to recommend a servant to the pai ticular notice 
of the governments abroad, and the Board have not seen sufficient reason for that 
recommendation, they have annulled it. If the question have leteieoce to any 
interference by the Court on account of an appomtincnt impropeily made in India, 
instances, but very rare ones, could be found, and that fact establishes the efficiency 
of the check. 

1556 Can you inform the Committee from your experience of Indian adminis- 
tration, what have been the opinions of Governors-general as to the character of 
the civil servants of the East-India Company? — I am not aware that the opinions 
of the Governors-general have been other than favourable to the Indian service, 
and to the qualifications of the servants of the Company in India; but I have no 
immediate testimony to pioduce of any particular Governor-geiieial. There is 
a letter on record from the late Mr Canning, who will be admitted to have been 
a most competent judge, to the Chairs, of the 21st of September i8i8, in which he 
bears the strongest testimony to the character of the servants generally. It had 
refeience to the selection of a Governor for Bombay. Mr. Canning vviote 

“ But the extraordinary zeal and ability which have been displayed by so many 
of the Company’s servants, civil and military, in the couise of the late biilliantand 
complicated war, and the peculiar situation in which the results of that war have 
placed the affairs of your piesidciicy at Bombay, appealed to me to constitute a 
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case in which a deviation from the general practice in favour of your own service 
might be at once becoming and expedient. 

“ It further appeared to me that the compliment to your servants would be the 
more distinguished if suggested by a previous declaration of the readiness of the 
King’s Government to concur in such a choice, should the Court of Diiectors think 
proper to propose it. 

“ To have coupled such a declaration with the name of any owe individual, 
would have been to expose the motives of it to a misconstruction. To have named 
none would have been to retain altogether undiminished the power of objecting to 
any individual nomination. 

“ The gentlemen whose names I have mentioned have been selected by me as 
conspicuous examples of desert in the vanoiis depaitments of your service, and on 
that scene of action which has been most immediately under our observation. 
I mean no disparagement to others, w'hose eminent qualities may stand fan ly in 
competition with theirs, and I may add, that there is but one of the three with 
whom I have the honour of a personal acquauitcince. 

“ On vihomever youi pieference shall fall, it will always be a great satisfaction 
to me to have had this oppoitunity of recoiding not only my admiration of the 
talents and conduct of' those gentlemen whose names I have specified, but the high 
and just estimation in which I hold the genei al meut and character of your sei vants.” 

1557. It has been stated as one of the causes why Euiopeans have home an 
infeiior reputation in India, that the indigo factories managed by them have been 
necessarily left to an intei lor class of peisons, persons not qualified for so gieat 
a trust, tlie persons who own or suppoit such factoiies not having been allowed to 
send home lor any persons whom they thought likely to be good managers , can 
you state to the Committee any and what obstacles now existing, which pre- 
vent the owners and suppoiteis of indigo factories fiom sending home for any poi- 
sons whatever? — 'Iain not awaie ol any restriction upon individuals who possess 
indigo manufactoiies in India from sending home foi paities in any way, and 

I believe that, with comparatively lew exceptions, all appluations that have been 
made in this country by individuals to proceed to India as indigo planteis, oi to 
assist in indigo manufactoiies, have been complied with. 

1558 Has the Couit of Diiectois been in the habit of gianting or of refusing 
permission to peisons to pioceed to India, on then producing any applications trom 
managers oi owneis of indigp factoiies in the East, desiring such persons to pioceed 
to India in their employment? — I believe thcie is a Return before this Committee 
of the number of licenses granted by the Court of Directois, and it appeals by 
that Return, that of the requests of parties to join indigo planters, from the yeai 
1814 to the year 1831, 106 were granted by the Court of Directors. I think 

II parties were refused, of which ii, four weie granted by the Board, but the 
number of indigo manufactories in India geneially, comprising the whole of the 
countiy from Delhi to Calcutta, is about 899. The nurnbei of European piu- 
prietors is 119, and of European assistants about 354. The total Euiopeaii'^ 
connected with those, are 473. 

1559. Does the East India Company possess any official record of the numbers 
pf indigo plantations, the names of the parties to whom they belong, the number 

of 
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of Europeans connected with them, and if so, can you furnish to the Committee 
such a statement embiacing such particulars^ — 1 have no doubt such a Retmn can 
be furnished. 

1560. Aie you aware what is the total amount of the annual expense of the 
entire East-India House ehtablisbment? — I think I stated in my first evidence the 
gloss amount, compusing almost every branch of the establishment, I do not 
immediately recollect the exact amount. 

1561. What propoition of that expenditure should you say was incurred by the 
Company in then commercial capacity ? — I think I stated, that about 72,000 1. of 
the 350,000/. or 360,000 L was political, but I am not quite certain as to the exact 
sum. 

1562. Of the mass of publicbusinessnowlransactedattheEast-IndiaHou.se, 
what propoition should you say might be attributed to the mercantile transactions 
of government^ — I should say, a veiy considerable pait, if, w'hen in speaking of 
the East-India House, the whole of the warehouse establishment (which of course 
is a very considerable part,) is to be taken in. 

ALEXANDER DUNCAN CAMPBELL, Esq, called in and further examined, 

1,563. Will you state to the Committee what appear to you to be the defects in 
the existing system for the education of the civil seivants of the Indian govern- 
ment in England? — The chief defects in the education of the civil service in this 
country appear to me to be, that they leave England too young, before their educa- 
tion IS completed, and that, by the arrangements made at home, the whole of the 
civil service for India aie insulated, like an Indian caste, from the 1 est of their fellow- 
countrymen, thereby depriving them of all opportunity for foirning connexions with 
young men of their own age, likely to be employed in public situations in the 
mother country. It also appears to me that, from tlicir abilities being tiicd together 
at the same establishment at a veiy eaily age, then 1 dative capacity for public em- 
ployment is too soon settled; and that, in consequence, on their ai rival in India, 
there is less emulation between them, than would exist if they at lived in that country 
without their abilities being knowm to each other. But the" most lamentable defect 
in the education of the civil seivice ni this country, is the want of instruction, not 
only m the principles of general law best calculated to assist our judicial tiibunals, 
but in the peculiar tenures of land in India, ignorance of which leads subsequently 
to the greatest errors, both in our revenue settlements, and in our judicial decrees. 
I therefore conceive, that young men should proceed to India at a more advanced 
age than at present; that then education in this country should be similar to that 
for the highest situations in England, and should further embiacc instruction in the 
Indian tenures and Indian codes, as well as in the general principles of the civil or 
Roman law, A knowledge of the native languages can easily be acquiied in India. 
Peihaps, as remotely connected with this subject, I may mention one or two circum- 
stances which appear to me to depress the civil seivice generally in India - 1 allude par- 
ticularly to their classification as senior” and “junioi merchants,” “factors,” and 
“ writers,” obsolete denominations, lecommencled for abolition by the Marquis Wel- 
lesley ; also to theii relative rank with their brethren in the cumy, and to their being 
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excluded altogether, even such as have lisen to the most eminent situations, from 
those honorary distinctions which have been extended to their fellow-servants in the 
Militaiy department. Formerly, the highest grade in the Indian army was that of 
colonel; and the present relative rank of the civil service with the army was settled 
at that period. The higher grades in the army have since been opened to the mili- 
tary, without any corresponding alteration in the rank of the civil seivice, and 
whilst the civil service rise, after 12 years, to a lank corresponding with that of 
lieutenant-colonel, all further advancement ceases. Such advancement may possibly 
commence too soon, but it should not stop altogether, especially at that period when 
the membeis of the civil service rise to the highest employments in the state. I 
allude to these points, as depressing that esprit de corps which it is desirable to 
cherish in all branches of the service. The want of union, also, in the civil service 
at the three piesidencies, appears to me a furtlier defect, as confining the selection 
for employment by the Governor-geneial chiefly to one presidency, and as de- 
pnving each piesidency of those advantages which a reciprocal communication ol 
impiovements, by an mtei change of public officers from the one to the other, 
would obviously confer upon the whole. I would also add, that if the natives are 
to be moie extensively employed in details, it is of the greater importance that the 
Euiopeans to be employed in superintendence and control should be the cream of 
Eiitish talent, selected by competition, not average talent only, as under the present 
system. 

1564 Are there any defects in the existing system at Madias more particularly 
to which you would direct the attention of the Committee ^ — When the Coumiittec 
of Public Instruction at Madras was joined with the College Board, at my sug- 
sestiiin. by Sir Thomas Munro, I delivered to him a paper, stiongly lecommending 
that the junior civil servants at Madras should be attached to the various offices 
in the inteiioi, instead of remaining at the presidency. That suggestion was not 
adopted by him ; and I consider it highly desirable that tlie junioi civil scivants 
theie should be lemoved from the metiopohs immediately on their ariival I have 
the memorandum in question, which I wmII, with the pei mission of the Comuiittee, 

clelivei in. J^itness delivered in the same. Vide Appendix.'] 

1565. Do you know what prevented Sir Thomas Munro fiotn acting on the sug- 
gestions contained in this paper ^ — I am not aware. I soon afterwaids left the 
piesidency: but my unpiession, from peisonal communication with Sir Thomas, 
was, that he was highly favoiiiable to the suggestion. He acted upon that part of 
It which proposed the union of the two Boaids; and I conclude that it was only 
the multiplicity of other business winch prevented his adopting the remaining paic 
of the plan suggested, for he personally expressed himself in favour of it to iih 
I may pel haps explain, with reference to the system pursued at Madias for the 
junior civil servants, that it is verydiffeient fiom that pursued in Bengal. I’he 
allowances of the young men depend entiiely upon their proficiency in the native 
languages. They are fixed, on first entering college, at about 240/. per annum, 
and are raised, on the acquisition of a sufficient knowledge to transact business in 
one language without the aid of an interpreter, to about 330/,, and when the 
student acquires a similar knowledge of a second language, to about 460 1. per 

annum. 
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annum. The students have never been congregated together in one building as in 
Bengal, the college being merely a hall in which they are examined, and in which 
the natives are instructed, who are connected either with the education of the junior 
cjvil servants, or with the improved education of the natives generally in the 
interior. The consequence has been, that at Madras we have had very rare 
instances of extravagance, far the greater pait of the service for many yeais 
have been entirely free from debt. On quitting the college, those few who liave 
been involved in debt have left it owing sums generally less than 400/. 01 500/. 
Theie have been one or two instances, in a long period of yeais, m which paiticu- 
lar individuals have exceeded that limit, but they have been marked by the strong dis- 
pleasure of the govci nment , and a feeling pervades the service of Madras, that such 
extravagance nearly opei ates to pieclude promotion to any high situation in the service 
I'ihh. From your experience in India, in what respect does it appear to you that 
eithei the executive or legislative poweis of the Government in India, lequire or are 
susceptible of practical impiovement ? — The gieat evil which appears to me to per- 
vade our Government in India is one paitially telt at home also, hoin the very nature 
of oui Indian administration. I mean the evil arising from disunion of authority, and 
the operation of conflicting piinciples in the different blanches ot the public service. 
The oflSceis of the same state, necessarily divided into sepaiate depaitinents, instead 
of being subjected to the contiol or review of successive heads, placed in due siiboi- 
dination to each other, and therefore enforcing uniform principles, emanating fioin 
a common central supeiior, directing the whole, find ttiemselves under distinct autho- 
rities, m a great degree independent of each other, consequently acting on separate, 
and often conflicting principles, which necessarily bring their subordinate authoiities 
into perpetual collision Each sepaiate act of the subordinates in India is, under 
such a system, liable to draw their independent supeiiors into long discussions, in- 
volving the general piinciples, which each lespectively has long adopted, without any 
common consent, foi the regulation of its own department, and to v^lnch each adheres 
witli the tenacity of habit. To this cause may be traced not only the well known 
differences between the local governments and the King’s courts in India; but also 
most of the voluminous discussions between the officers of the three presidencies, 
and between the officers of the same piesidency in its various independent depart- 
ments, winch have caused public men in India to be reproached for a vice insepa- 
rable, I fear, from the present system of the Government itself. The great olyect, in 
my opinion, theiefore should be to give to European control the vigour and strength of 
unity in the executive govei nment of India, commencing from the Govetnor-geneial 
downwaids. It may perhaps be impossible to unite thejudicial functions with the 
oflier departments ot the states otherwise, 1 conceive that the old Indian system, by 
which the whole civil authority was vested in one person, subjected of couise to 
a series of conti oiling officers in the same, but not in any conflicting, distinct or 
independent department, would be far the best svsiem in India for the executive 
government. I think a Governor-general, with lieutenant-governors undei him at 
each ot the subordinate presidencies, and ruleis of provinces under them, and of 
disti lets under them again, confining themselves to the department of supervision 
and control, without throwing awayEuiopean talent in the details of government, 
which should be vested entiiely m the natives, would be a very su[)enor system to 
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that now existing in India. Of course I include the necessary establislmicnts of 
secretaries attached to each of the high controlling authoiities at the diffeient pre- 
sidencies , and if they were permitted to act as councillors to the local lieutenant- 
governois, lecording their sentiments for the information of the authorities at home, 
where they might differ in opinion upon any subject of importance, conflicting dis- 
cussions would cease, due subordination would be enfoiced, and a vigour would be 
infused into our government, by consolidating power, highly beneficial to our interests 
111 India. Besides, whole volumes of coirespondence, arising from differences of 
opinion amongst the subordinate Boards and tbeir local officers in opposite branches 
ot the service, might he saved. With regard to the legislative authority in India, 
one gieat detect is the existence of different local codes in the provinces under 
each of the three presidencies. The enactments of the local governments are also 
scatteied m so unconnected a shape as to reader it difficult for any individual to 
make himself at once master of the whole referring to any single subject. I 
speak the rnoie confidently from having been engaged m publishing in India a 
new edition of the Madras code of laws, and I quite concur with those who re- 
commend the formation of a new code of laws for India in India itself. In its form- 
ation, the great object should be to facilitate the Legislature acquiring a correct 
knowledge of the evils under which the people leally labour. At present our law 
in India, especially our levenue code, savours too much of the technicalities of 
English law, and is ill adapted to the feelings of the people ; oui enactments are also 
in general drawn up by persons around the Government who have little persona! infoi - 
mation 1 especting the real grievances of the people in ttie provinces. Any new' system, 
theiefore, for the formation of a legislature, should include as its chief object the 
selection of such individuals, not only Europeans but natives, as would be most likely 
to give the government a clear insight into the grievances of which the inhabitants 
complain. This, I think, might be done, by allowing the local governments to 
select both natives and Europeans to furnish their opinions, in writing, on the laws, 
and to suggest such new laws as they may consider expedient. I say in w'ritmg, 
because I would include so numerous a body of the local functionaries, as well as 
others, that it might be impossible, without putting a stop to the details of civil 
government, to congregate the whole together at one place. Independently of 
these local meinbeis, other natives and Euiopeans might be selected fiom each of 
the presidencies to attend the Governor-general, in whom the legislative authority 
should centre ; and such European officers might act with great benefit, both as 
a legislative council and as secretaiies of state, moving about with the Governor- 
general from one presidency or station to another, as might be expedient, and dis- 
cussing the suggestions and opinions received from those who are in fixed stations ; 
to whom also I have suggested, that a share in the legislation should be given. 
The principal danger to be avoided would be the granting too great a preponde- 
rance to such latter oflicers, necessarily employed in drawing up the law', in compa- 
rison with those who are fixed in the provinces. I think it highly desirable that 
a distinguished lawyer, such as the Chief Justice at any of the presidencies, should 
he associated with such a council, when held at the prc-idoni'y ; but I conceive it 
should be less the object to introduce the ti ciiiiii ii'iui - <ii 1 nglish law, than to 
pi event the enactments of the Indian government from infringing the great prin- 
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ciples of general law, without leference to the peculiarities of our own code. 

I would not, theiefore, give any picponderance in such a council to gentlemen of 
the legal profession, and conceive that men well versed in the principles of general 
government may be found amongst the secretaries, to be selected by the Goveinor- 
general, without nominating any person of that description from the mother country. 

1567. Would the system of improvement in the executive administration of the 
Indian government, as suggested by you, lead, m youi opinion, to economy as 
\vell as to increased efficiency? — I think, certainly, that it might be aiianged so 
as greatly to reduce the existing establishments It includes, as I have beiore 
explained, the employment of natives in all possible situations of detail, and con- 
fining the European civil servants to superintendence and control exclusively. At 
present we enter too much into details, and a great deal of European talent is now 
thus thrown away in India. The employment of natives in such duties would no 
doubt greatly diminish the present expenditure. Indeed, such a system has, to 
a cerrain extent, been alieady acted on at Madias. 

1568. You spoke of a collision. Will yuu explain to the Committee nliat is 
meant by that expression ? — By collision, I alluded to coniiicting opinions being 
held by the officers of the same govoinraent in distinct independent dcpai tnicnts, 
upon the same subject, as for instance in the Judicial department, opposed to 
the Revenue, or in the Magistenal department, opposed to both. Very opposite 
constructions of the same law have been given by the Board of Revenue at Madias, 
and by the Court of Sudder Adawlut, two sepaiate conti oiling Boaids, quite 
independent of each other, and the subordinate officeis, acting upon the con- 
struction given by their controlling authorities respectively, have at once come 
into collision. I would instance the ca.se of the purchase of lands by the head 
native servants in the distiict ot Tanjoie, annulled by the Boaid of Revenue, 
of which I was a member, on the ground of their being conti ary to the Regula- 
tions of 1802, but which enactments I aftei wards found, on joining the Sudder 
Adawlut, were considered by them applicable only to %emindary lands. The 
Goveinment had no doubt of the expediency of annulling these purchases; but 
finding the Sudder Adawlut construe the law differently from the Board, many 
months passed without the measure being carded into eflect ; and when I left the 
presidency, the Government bad directed a new law to be enacted, similar to 
one in the Bengal code, in order to give effect to the construction put upon the 
code by the Boaid of Revenue, which had been opposed by the Couit of Sudder 
Adawlut. 

1569. Is not such collision incident, more or less, necessarily, to the very exis- 
tence of two distinct tribunals , and does it imply more than a diffeicnce of legal 
decision in the Court of the Vice-Chancellor, the Couit of the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Supreme Court of Appeal to the House of Loids ^ — What I should wish to see 
introduced would be a system of appeal and control from one subordinate body to 
a superior superintending one, such as the question implies. The evil complained 
of IS such as would exist, weie one set of officers in England acting under the 
English, and another under the Scotch couits of law, neither beinu; suboiduute to 
the other, each independent, and the principles on winch each acts being conse- 
quently quite distinct, and often conflicting. 
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H "muicIi' iS ^370 Does the ciusvter abSLUiie that there is ntcessaiily any ignorance on the 
'' 111 ! pai’t of the supreme authduty of the principles upon which the suboidmate authority 
/i. D. CaiiipLeMy has decided, any luoie than in the case of the Supreme Tiibunal of Appeal sitting ui 
■Eij. England , is there implied any ignorance of the judicial decisions of the inferior 

courts m Scotland from which appeals are made? — I did not suppose any ignorance 
of the decision. 1 suppose that the Boaid of Revenue, the independent control- 
ling power in the Fiscal department, opened the code, and construed it to the best of 
their knowledge, giving instructions to their inferior authorities to act upon that 
construction. This construction is then called m question by the lower judicial 
officers in the piovinces, who thus come into collision with the local revenue offi- 
cers ; and it becomes necessary for the former to have the opinion of their distinct 
controlling tiibunal in the Judicial department. The construction put by that 
tribunal, the highest controlling authority in the Judicial department, differs from 
the construction put upon the law by the highest controlling authority in the Revenue 
depaitment the same law is construed differently by separate independent control- 
ling Boards ; and these opposite constructions have bi ought their subordinate officers 
into collision with each other. I therefore advocate a system of government which 
would unite the controlling authorities, and place all the subordinate officers under 
one united superintending power. 

1571. Is not such a system disadvantageous, if it be necessarily to be found as an 
accompaniment to the advantage of having a system of control and review? — I con- 
ceive that collision would be entirely avoided by a system exclusively of supeiin- 
tendence and control, quite distinct from that of checks, by bodies acting inde- 
pendently of each other. What I have in view will perhaps be best illustrated by 
the instance of Mr Chaplin, as commissionei in the Deccan, or of Lord William 
Eentinck, uniting the poweis of the Revenue Board with those of the Judge of 
Circuit, and placing him as the common superintendent over the authorities botli in the 
Revenue and the Judicial department; a system which I do not think could fail, if 
the gentlemen selected were eminent revenue men, and had been leheved from the 
overwhelming details of the Couit of Ciicuit. Control may thus be lendered more 
efficient when brought nearer to the inferior agency,' and the whole being vested in 
one oerson, instead of being divided between distinct independent tribunals under no 
suboidination to each other, the inferior agency to be conti oiled, will act under tlie 
same construction of the law, instead of proceeding, as I have before stated, on 
adverse or conflicting constructions of it. 

1572 In the event of a Legislative Council being established in India, do you 
think it would be necessary, upon system, to exclucTe the natives trom it ^ — By no 
means. I think it highly desirable that they should be admissible into it ; though 
at one of the presidencies with which I am best acquainted, I think it w'ould be 
difficult at present to select any native sufficiently distinguished by his rank and 
consideration m society to be associated with European gentlemen, such as would 
be qualified for the high situation of councillors attendant on the Governor-ge- 
neral. Many natives might be selected perfectly capable of giving the most valu- 
able advice in the piovinces, not attendant on the Goveinoi -general, but fixed. 
I apprehend, however, that at first the feelings of the natives of the country will 
find vent more easily through the local European officers than through any native, 

unless 
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unless he is selected by the people themselves. For the natives, unaccustomed to 
such a situation, will at first feel much at a loss to collect the opinions of their 
countrymen ; and unless a popular selection is made, the people, accustomed as 
they are to represent all their grievances to the local European officers, will be 
inclined to place more confidence in them than even in their own countrymen, 
unless they have a voice in their nomination, or they are known to them personally 
or by repute. 

1573. You stated to the Committee that you thought it would be a great im- 
provement in our system of Indian government to revert to the old system of 
uniting the control of the Revenue and Judicial departments in the same persons ; 
is It not the case that, under that system, the greatest abuse w'as found to result 
from such an union ^ — I am aware of no greater abuses under an union of the 
Revenue and Judicial departments, than under their separation; they have never 
been completely united since the time of Lord Cornwallis- The Magisteiial or 
Police department has been united wnth the Revenue department ; but the judicial 
functions, except in petty criminal cases, such as in this country aie cognizable by 
a justice of the peace, have continued hitherto exclusively m the judicial, a peifectly 
distinct department. Abuses in India will alw’ays exist, particularly in the Revenue 
department. According to the vaiious systems of revenue management pursued, 
w&may see them more or less, or may be excluded from the sight of them. But 
the abuses still exist the same, though perhaps less observed by Europeans iii' one 
district than in another ; and, for the people, the best system of revenue manage- 
ment IS that by which Europeans obtain the best insight into abuses ; lor unless we 
know them, w’e cannot check or punish them. No one should judge of revenue 
systems by levenue abuses, in India. The best managed districts are those where 
abuses are best seen and exposed, and the only mode of eiaclicating abuse com- 
pletely, IS by stiengthening the hands of the superintending authority, not weaken- 
ing it by a division of pow'er. Abuses are much moie likely to be checked under 
such an union of authority, than under the piesent system ; its practicability alone 
is that of which I doubt. 

1574. Will you explain what you mean by the union of the Judicial and Revenue 
depai tments ^~I allude to a separate class ot native officers in the management of- 
the revenue, acting independently of a distinct class of native officers in the settle- 
ment ot judicial disputes, but both liable to the supeiintendence and control of one 
Euiopean authority, in whom it would consequently become necessary to vest judi- 
cial powers, so fai as to decide on cases in appeal; but on cause shown I would 
not limit the appeal to him only. A further appeal, only upon cause shown, 
might still be allowed to a higher European tribunal. It is of the greatest conse- 
quence that the Euiopean controlling authority should possess an insight into the 
proceedings of the natives, both in the Revenue and Judicial departments, for he 
is enabled by his knowledge of the one to correct the u regularities of the other, 
which frequently vvould not come to his knowledge if he were left dependent for 
information only upon one class of the tribunals under him. My own information 
as a revenue officer was of mateiial benefit to me as a judge of appeal in coutiolling 
sorne of the native judicial functionaries, and few have more exposed or punished 
native abuses in all departments of the service. I therefore speak from experience 
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when I say that it is impossible to do so successfully, without some such union of 
authority. There should be a wide door open lor appeal, to prevent injustice and 
to coirect enor ; but many a corrupt native servant now escapes, by availing himself 
judiciously of our present divided and conflicting tribunals. , 

■• 575 ' It IS in evidence before the Committee, that for the sixteen years previous 
to 1 830, the number of folio volumes of correspondence received at the India House 
amounted to 12,414, being nearly double the number received during the previous 
sixteen yeais ; can you devise any other means of abating this nuisance than by the 
substitution of a more efficient and vigorous system of executive government in 
India Itself? — I cannot. 

1576 Is It your opinion that such might 'be the consequence of the adoption of 
some such plan as you have suggested? — The plan ! have suggested is exceedingly 
vague, but 1 have no doubt that by filling up some such outline, a good system 
might be matured, under which a vast quantity of the existing correspondence in 
India nould cease. The evil mentioned also anses from the home authorities inter- 
feiing, as i apprehend, too much in matters of detail By granting the supeiior 
authorities in India more ample powers on such subjects, they would render unne- 
cessary the transmission of a gieat part of the piesent conespondence to this 
country. ■ 

1577. In all that part of the correspondence, for instance, which relates to the 
addition to salaries and lemunerations of different kinds to an amount not 
exceeding a few hundred rupees, might it not he sufficient that the Government 
should be called upon to make a monthly statement of any additions that may have 
been made to anv salaiics, gratuities, oi lemuneiations within that period'^ — I should 
think It quite sufficient if such a statement were drawn out monthly, that it should 
bo forviaided quarterly or half-yearly to this country, the local authorities being 
vested with power in the meantime to disburse the public money to a limited 
extent, subject to supervision here. 

1578. Again, w'lth regard to the delays 111 communications between the govern- 
ments at home and abroad j do any means of remedying the existing evil occur to 
you^* — None, except an union of the authorities in this countiy similar to what 
I have suggested regal ding those in India. It the authorities here vested greater 
powers in matters ‘of detail in the local goveinments, more time would be left for 
both to conduct the correspondence between the two countiies on more important 
subjects; but I conceive that this would also be greatly facilitated by confining the 
correspondence with the mother country to one channel, namely, the Governor- 
general, issuing from him to the subordinate local goveinments, and thereby relieving 
them and the authoiities heie from all direct correspondence. 

1579. You have stated the necessity of concentrating and simplifying the organ 
of government in India ; does it appear to you that advantage would result from 
a similar process being applied to the authorities at home? — Undoubtedly; at pre- 
sent no one in India understands who is the real authonty in this countiy. The 
Indian government in this country is so divided between the controlling Boaid and 
the Couit of Directors, and the details of such division on any given subject are 
so little known, even to the East-India Company’s seivants in India, that they are 
Ignorant where repiesentations aie most likely to be effectual. 1 conceive it to 
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be highly desirable that those bodies should be united into one, and publicity thus 
given to the authority really lesponsible 

1580. Was your ground of quitting your appointment in India that of ill-health ? 
— I lelt India solely in consequence ot a sudden attack of abscess in the liver, 
for which I was cut at sea, and which at seven days’ notice obliged me to 
embaik for England so suddenly, as to leave all my affairs there in the greatest 
confusion. 

1581. Are you aware whether inconvenience has arisen from civil servants in 
India not being aware of the definition of the several powers of the tw'O authorities 
at home, and consequently finding a reluctance to communicate with either of them, 
lest offence should be given to the other ^ — I have no hesitation in saying, that if 
gentlemen in India knew more precisely the influential souice whence oiders on any 
particular subject proceed, they would much more readily than at present address 
repiesentations to that authority ; at present it is so vague, and divided amongst so 
many, that we are much at a loss occasionally to guess the precise source whence 
instructions issue, or with whom we may most effectually communicate. 

1582. Then you would lead the Committee to conclude, that the double authority 
at home does, in ceitain cases, prevent that more full and probably useful com- 
inunication of the servants in India with the home aulhoiities, which if it were 
but single would be the rule, and perhaps thereby impedes, in some degree, the- 
zeal of the ' servants in India in the performance of their respective duties ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

1583. Have you observed any remarkable prestige to exist on the minds of the 
natives of India in favour of the Court' of Directors of the East- India Company, 
the weakening of which, by any alteration of the constitution of the authorities at 
home, might be injurious to British inteiests^ — None whatever. I do not think 
that any native in India has a clear understanding of the constitution of the authority 
at home, except the few employed in oui own public offices, who see the pulilic 
correspondence conducted by not less than thirteen gentlemen in this country. Their 
idea of the Company is exceedingly vague ; and I cannot contemplate any alteration 
in the constitution of the authorities in this country likely in any degree to operate 
unfavourably on the minds of the natives of India. 

1584. Do the natives of India, as far as you have observed, entertain any feeling 
of reverence for the authority of the Company, which they would not equally transfer 
to the authority of the Crown of Great Britain? — None. Such a transfer would 
be calculated to increase their reverence for the authorities at home. They are 
already partially acquainted with the Crown, as the final authority in all appeals 
from India, and they naturally comprehend clearly the nature of that authority, 
from that of the various dynasties of Hindoo and Mahomedan kings, to w’hich they 
fveie accustomed before our acquisition of the country. 
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Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


The Right Honourable T. P. COURTENAY, Member of the Committee, further 

examined. 

1585. Are there any points connected with your former examination on which 
you would wish to give further explanation to the Committee ? — There is only one 
point upon which my evidence, as it stands, requnes explanation. I stated that 
what IS called Sir Thomas Munro’s system was the woik of the Board. I am 
anxious that it should not be understood that I intended to say that it was the work 
of the Board rather than O'f Sir Thomas Munro himself, what I meant was, that 
it was taken up and countenanced by the Board rather than by the Couit. I take 
the liberty of adding, that 1 have reason to believe that paits of my evidence have 
been the subject of lepresentatioos to the Committee, which representations shqw 
that those who made them have materially misconceived the purport of my evidence. 
I am ready to give explanations upon all points upon which such misconception 
may have occuiied ; but perhaps the Committee will favour me by questioning me 
upon any on which their view ot what I stated may have been altered by subsequent 
testimony. 

1586. Will you be good enough to point out to the Committee any instances in 
which it appears to you that misconception of your evidence has taken placed — 
It appears to me that my evidence has been taken as intended to exalt the power 
and duties of the Board ui the way in which those duties have been performed, at 
the expense of the Couit of Directois , nothing could be further fiom my thoughts; 
and I am sure my evidence will not justify that view of it. I washed to explain to 
the Committee that the Board was not a meie office of check, that is, tliat it tlid 
not only belong to them to prevent the Couit of Directois from doing what was 
wrong; it is their sworn duty, thiough the Court of Directois, to do that which is 
fight. They cannot escape from a charge of misgovernment of India by stating 
that no amendment was proposed to them by the Couit of Directors, it is as much 
their duty to supply the omissions of the Court of Directors as it is to see that the 
Court is not guilty of errois of commission. I believe that the Committee has been 
informed that nine-tenths of the most impoitant business connected with India has 
originated w ith the Court of Diiectors; and I think that that calculation is very 
pi obably correct; I certainly said nothing at all inconsistent with that statement. 
The misconception, so far as I understand it, appeals to me to have arisen from what 
I said with respect to the Secret Committee. I said truly, that the most impoitant 
malleis in the Political department are necessarily treated, m the fiist instance, by 
the Boaid. It may be hue, and I think that one of the answers which I gave 
with respect to delay will show that I think it is true, that the oidcis sent out irom 
this country to a government at so very great a distance have not a very operatne 
eftect upon the proceedings of that government , and it is cleai that upon mattcis 
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tioii, because, if I mistake not, the despatch, which went under the authority of 
Mr. Canning, will be found to lay down, in plain and strong language, the principle 
of non-intervention, of which so much has been lately said I am quite aware that 
very impoitant despatches on political subjects have originated with the Court, 
founded upon an extent and accuiacy ot infoimation pcihaps not possessed by the 
Board , and it is extremely probable that in the majority of those instances the 
Boaid have not iuterfsied with the Court’s directions. To sum up w’hat I have 
to say upon this general subject, I would obsei ve, that if it is intended to say that the 
Court of Directors, compiising wilhin themselves all the functions of all the Boards, 
superior and inferior, Which conduct the business of a great state, must have and 
have the larger share in the administration, I concur in that repiesentation ; all 
I mean to say is, that there is no part of that administration which can be the sub- 
ject of correspondence with India, for the due management of which the Board are 
not responsible under the Act of Parliament, and the oath which they have taken. 
If, in giving this answer, I have in the slightest degree treated the subject in the 
spirit of controversy, I have done that which I am most anxious to avoid 

1587. Adverting to Question 411 of the Evidence taken before this Committee, 
have you any observation to make'’ — Genei ally speaking, with the qualifications 
which I have already mentioned, the statement in that ansv^er is in a great degiee 
correct. It is true that the secret despatches, and the political despatches, which 
are not secret, have had less elFect upon the situation of India than those who 
framed them intended and expected. With respect to the matters alluded to in the 
answer relating to the maintenance of order and seem ity among the subjects, the 
Board have not the powei of directing such subjects to be heated through the Secret 
Committee ; but there is another class of subjects not provided for in the Act which 
establishes the Secret Committee, but which have been necessarily treated through 
the Seciet Committee, and upon which the oiders of the Secret Committee have 
been moie punctually obeyed. I allude to negociations with European states hav- 
ing settlements in India, and generally all matters connected with European states 
or with war in Europe. 

1,588. Has' not the existence of the Secret department enabled the government 
at home to use a greater freedom in its animadversion occasionally upon the con- 
duct of the authoiities in India than it would have been convenient to do if those 
despatches had necessarily been communic'ated to the Court of Directors ? — I doubt 
that. The secret despatches are seen by a great number of peisons in England, by 
all the Board and several of its officers, by a considerable number of sworn clerks 
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connected with peace and war, and negociations with native piinces, this observation 
must be peculiaily true. In an emergency, the government must act, and does act, 
without orders , but I distinctly remember seveial very important subjects which 
were tieated in the Secret department, and for a long time m the Seciet department 
only, and in winch the views of the Board, not always consonant with those of the 
Court, were enfoiced upon the Supreme Goveinment, and did matenally influence 
the conduct of the government. I recollect a despatch concerning the alliance wnth 
Jyepore, which w'as recommended , a contemplative measuie respecting Kuinoul, 
which was foibidden, a great deal concerning the treatment of the Pindarees, and 
injunctions concerning Scindia’s state, ot which I have the moie lively recollec- 
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at the India House, and then again, I apprehend, by a number of functionaries in 
^ India; and I know, in point of fact, that Members of this House having coires- 
Right Hon. pondence with India have been minutely acquainted with instructions, and have 
T. P. Courtenay, even had copies of papers sent to the Secret Committee, while the Court of Direc- 
tors, technically speaking, was ignorant of the subject of them. 

1589. Do you conceive this want of secrecy to arise from any defect in the man- 
ner in which this department has been constituted ? — It is impossible to say but 
that a Secret Committee that cannot insure secrecy is defective in its constitution. 
I rather apprehend that the mischief must have aiisen from there being treated in 
the Secret Committee some subjects occasionally, concerning which secrecy is of no 
importance, and probably sufficient care has not been taken to distinguish subjects 
which were of importance. Again, I may be wrong, but I am not aware that in 
India the secret despatches have any different character when they arrive there 
fiom the other despatches. I speak doubtingly upon that subject. I am quite cer- 
tain that in the cases to which I allude the communication was made from India, 
and not from the India House or the Board. 

1590. Did those subjects relate to negociations and matters of high political im- 
portance? — High political importance and very high personal importance, but not 
connected with matters of urgent policy, or pending negociation. 

1591. Upon the whole, then, do you conceive that the existence of a Secret de- 
partment IS an indispensable part of the present system^ — ^Yes ; I apprehend that 
It is impossible that any government can be conducted without having the means of 
securing perfect secrecy in any peculiar branch ; indeed, I think that in the Secret 
Committee there ought to be more power of enjoining seciecy upon any subject, 
whether coming within the duties of the Secret department or not. At the same 
time, the Committee will observe that the question of treating the matter secretly, 
and through a Secret Committee, and of treating it in the way in which secret des- 
patches are mow dealt with, that is to say, requiring them to originate with the 
Board, are two totally different questions : the secrecy might be as well observed 
although the despatches originated with the Secret Committee itself. 

1593. Be so good as to refer to the Questions and Answers 1262 and 1270. 
Have you any remark to offer to the Committee upon those questions and answers ? 
— It certainly appears to me that the gentleman who gave those answers underrates 
the delay which is occasioned by the constitution of the Indian government at home. 
I am perfectly certain that the drafts of answers to despatches from India (by drafts 
I do not mean only official drafts, but also those received in “ previous communica- 
tions”), have been frequently detained at the Board two, three, six, and I believe 
I , might say twelve months. The whole of that delay, supposing the fact to be, as 
I believe it is, that the future examination at the Board does not lead to any less 
minute examination at the India House, is obviously owing to the duplication ot 
the authorities ; and I certainly must say, m observation upon anothei answer, that 
some of the 'despatches so detained have bfeen of very great importance, and a few 
of them urgent importance, but the greatOr part of importance not sO uigent. 
With Respect to Question 1270, I would say, that I concur in the views developed 
by the Court in their letter to Lord Ellenborough on the 27th of August 1 829, so far 
as it sots forth the advantages derived from the minute reports required from India. 

1593* It 
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1503. It has been stated, that since the year 1821 it has been, the practice of 

the Court to abstain from communicating any decision to parties where such decision 
was in any way subject to the approbation of the Board , have you any observation 
to make upon that?— The instance to which the answer refers was, I believe, that 
which was in my mind when I gave my answer. I am inclined to believe that there 
were more instances of a nature very similar in the case of persons to whom P®*" 
mission was refused to go to India , but I beg to state, that in mentioning this 
point, as well as the anomaly referred to in another answer with respect to Lord 
William Beiitinck, my object was to point out the anomalies which might result 
fiom the Act of Parliament, and which in some instances, however few, have re- 
sulted. In regard, howevei, to this instance of the Bengal ofhcer in 1821, 1 should 
say that the Court defended the practice, against which Mr. Bathurst, then President 
of the Boaid, remonstrated. I have therefore no reason to suppose that the prac- 
tice has since been altered . ^ j r 

1 504. In answer to Question 1261, it has been stated, that of the nurnber of drafts 
altered by the Board, the Board subsequently consented to modifications m 70 of 
them 5 do not such modifications frequently proceed lather from a disposition to 
avoid extreme collision than from a sense ui either^ party that the despatches so 
finally modified are best calculated to meet the occasion ? In many cases the rea- 

contemplated in the question has been the operative reason I have no doubt, 
and the consequence has probably sometimes been, that the despatch has been less 
fitting to the occasion than if it had been prepared and completed by either one of 
the parties. With respect to the number of drafts, 698, which is given as the whole 
number in a long period alteied by the Board, I would only remind the Committee 
that it has been already stated that a very great proportion of the important altera- 
tions made by the Board are made in the “ previous communications, and that the 
draft IS prepared according to the Board's approbation. W ith respect to this ques- 
tion, I should further answer, that I am confident that the desire of avoiding collision 
has led in mo-ny instances to the continued and renewed postponement of instruc- 
tions upon important subjects, and I am inclined to believe that some inconvenience 
has been occasioned by that circumstance ; this of course has happened more par- 
ticularly when theie has been a President of the Board, who from the novelty of his 
appointment has not had that confidence m his own opinion, or in the opinion 
suggested to him by those who have been longer in the office, as he would have 
acquired after some years continuance at the India Board. 

1^95 Adverting to the Questions 1284 Q-cid 12859 concur in the correct- 

ness of the answers given to those questions^— I adhere to my answer, number 
294* I am quite aware that Mr. Dundas and Lord Grenville took a great 
share in the management of the more important affairs of India for some years 
after the establishment of the Boaid m 1784, and^ particularly that they had 
a great share in the proceedings leading to the decennial and subsequently the per- 
manent settlement, and probably in the proceedings concerning the judicial system ; 
but I repeat, that from all the information which 1 acquired at the India Board, 
I am satisfied that neither they nor the successive Piesidents of the India Board, 
until the year 1807, did follow up the operation of the new revenue and judicial 
systems in the several districts of India ; nor, I believe, did the Court of Directors ; 
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but of that I speak more doubtfully. It is almost impossible that I can be mistaken 
as to the Board, because, though I was not at that time theie myself, I know that 
the permanent officers of the Board weie, until about the peiiod I have mentioned, 
entirely ignorant of those matters ; and although a great deal of business was done 
in the earlier days of the Board, quietly and amicably, between the President and 
the Chans, it is impossible that in those communications that minute knowledge 
should have been acquired, which was acquired after the India Board office had 
•been divided into departments. 

1596- Will you advert to the Questions 1326 and 1338. Is it your opinion 
that the alteration contemplated in those questions would be likely to lead to the 
consequences surmised in the answers ? — If the suggestion which I took the liberty 
of making was such as the answer contemplates, it certainly would lead to abuses 
much gi eater probably than those which now exist. Certainly, I never contemplated 
giving to any political functionary the selection of the body or public officer, who 
should fiom tune to time make the nominations. My notion was, that the nomi- 
nations should be given m a regular order ; as, for instance, Oxford should have 
three appointments, then Cambridge thiee, then Dublin thiee , or, if among towns, 
London so many, Liverpool so many, and so forth, according to a fixed rule, not 
to be interfered with for any purpose of patronage. I'he number of appointmeiSts 
to be made must ceitainly be fixed either by the government abroad, or probably 
by the government abroad, subject to the control of the govei nment at home, under 
the lesponsibihty, wdiich m such rnatteis is a real responsibility, to the House of 
Commons With respect to 1338, I see no reason for believing that any fa- 
vouritism w'ould be exercised in the selection of persons contending tor wnterships. 
The experiment has been partially tried, both at Westminster School and in the 
University of Oxford, and I have never heaid any allegation of favouritism. The 
Committee will observe, that my suggestions in the part of them now under con- 
sideration, have DO reference whatever either to the absence of favouritism, or to 
the fitness of the peison appointed, but simply to the avoidance of that influence of 
government which would certainly lesiilt from the transfeience of the whole Indian 
patronage to any political officer 01 depaitment I appiehend that so long as the 
present system continues, sending out young men under 22 years of age to form a 
body in India, from whom all the functionaries up to membeis of council inclusive 
are to be taken, there is no mode possible by which you can pieviously ascertain the 
fitness of those young men for the higher stations. If, as has been suggested to the 
Committee, you require persons of above average talent, you must abandon the 
present system, and take that which exists in England as to all but offices of mere 
routine, of appointing persons of vanous ages and diffeient habits and professions 
to the important offices as they become vacant. I am by no means recommending 
this fundamental alteiatiou in the sjstein, all I inocin is, that with the piesent 
sjstein you cannot effect tlie puipose of obtaining moie than aveiage talent in your 
colleclois, judges, political residents, and othei high functional ics. 

1597 In youi connexion with Indian aflairs, have 3011 observed that any neces- 
sitj aiose, 01 any advantage resulted, from so large a body ot Directors as the 
numb' 1 of twenty-four^ — I should say, upon general principles, that so large a body 
was always inconvenient , but it is obvious, that if you gi eatly 1 educe the number, you, 
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must have a different sort of people, and you must pay them much better, for 
though the share of pationage which each would get would be much greater, yet not 
being saleable, it is not available for all the purposes, though it is for some to which 
salaries are applicable 

1598. Supposing that by any new mode of appointing young men for the civil 
service in India, a better class of persons were selected, should you not be of 
opinion that the salaries which might be substituted as the recompense of the 
Directors, in lieu of the patronage they would lose, would be an expenditure amply 
compensated to the public ? — The question implies, that by taking away the pa- 
tronage of the Directors, a fitter selection of young men might be made , unques- 
tionably, a small expendituie of money for the sake of insuring so great an object, 
would be good economy, of that there can be no question , but I, as my foi mer 
answer will show, am not prepared to say that there is any method consistent with 
the preservation of the present Indian system, by w'hich you can insure a better class 
of persons 

1599. Are you aware of any advantage that has piactically resulted from the six 
Directors going out annually by lotation, and going through the form of being re- 
elected at the end of the year ? — I should think some disadvantage ; at the same 
time, I am not piepared to say that it is desirable that the Directors should in all 
cases have their offices for life, they might perhaps go out with the pow’er of being 
re-elected. 

1600 What disadvantage do you conceive to have attended this operation ? — 
I necessarily speak more from theoiy than fiorn practice. It is obvious, that if 
a Director has given his paiticulai attention to one subject, he may, under the pre- 
sent system, be cut off liom the means of jiiirsuing ins inquiries, and giving his 
advice while those inquiries aie 111 their most impoitant stage. I apprehend that 
that has happened, but it is necest.auly a subject upon which I cannot speak with 
any confidence. 

l6oi. Your previous answer has had leference to the number of individuals 
composing the Court of Diiectors, and has implied that m your judgment that 
number is inconvenient; are you aware of the number of committees into which 
the Court of Directors is divided, and the number of individuals allotted to each, 
each committee being, in point of fact, a department of the state coiresponding to 
similar departments in the State of England, and having the management of the 
Indian Empire, so far as the government of India is committed to the EastTndia 
Company? — 1 am aware of the circumstances referred to in the question: but it 
will be observed, that my answer was given without great confidence, but it may be 
true that so many as twenty-four persons ai e requned to perform all the various func- 
tions of the East-India direction , and it may still not be true that so large a number 
as twenty-four are a convenient body to discuss all the more important matters of bu- 
siness, particularly I allude to the despatches to India, which come fi om the several 
committees into which the Court is divided. My notion of inconvenience chiefly 
applies to the discussion of contioverled points in despatches, points particularly 
controverted between the Couitand the Board ; and one inconvenience of which 
I can speak practically, is, that it has of late years been almost impossible for the 
Chairs, in negociating or discussing matters with the Board, to answ er w'hat the 
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conduct of the Court shall be, and it has frequently happened that the Chairs have 
' ^ to the best of their power undertaken fora particular modification perhaps, or some 

ihglit Hoii. compromise between the Court and the Board, and have not been able to effect it. 

T P Cnviienay, I apprehend that if the number ot peisons having an equal voice in the Couit 
were reduced, for instance, if only the Committee of Correspondence had voices 
upon such occasions, there would be much convenience , but I beg to say, that 
with respect to the internal operation of the system at the India House, I cannot 
speak with much confidence. 

1602. You have stated, in refeience to the system of rotation, that there are 
inconveniences connected with it, is there notone convenience, by which the body 
delegating the authority are enabled to resume it in the case of a Director who 
eithei has been inefficient, or at least supposed to be ; and has not that occurred so 
often as to render it by no means a matter of form that the same individuals should 
in all cases be re-elected — I have already said that I am not of opinion that the 
Couit of Directors ought to hold their offices for life , and I certainly hold that view 
of the possibility of a necessity for omitting the name of a Director whose conduct 
might not have been satisfactory ; but at the same time I have some doubts as to tjte 
competency of the electing body to form a correct judgment of the propriety of 
a Director’s conduct, 01 at least of his capacity for his office, always excepting ,qa§es 
of coiruption or gross impiopriety of conduct, m which I apprehend that jhieiody 
of proprietors are perfectly good judges. At this moment I have only in my mind 
one instance of a Director losing his election, w hich Director was afterwards restoi ed. 
I am pretty well satisfied that in both cases that was owing to a fluctuation of par- 
ticular interests in the body, and w'lth no reference to his qualification as a Director. 

1603. Under the Bill of 1783, it was pioposed that the Crown should nominate 
seven Directors, and that the propnetois should nominate nine ; are you aware how 
the succession in that body was to be continued^ — I am not, but I consider the 
notion that it is the interests of the proprietors which the Directors represent to be 
a great fallacy. The proprietors have leally no interest whatever in the concern 
except that of receiving their dividends : they ceitamly are interested in the good 
government of India and in the conduct of the China trade so far as their dividends 
are affected, but otherwise they are not leally the people whom the Indian Direc- 
tors repiesentin the government 

1604. During your continuance at the India Boaid had you occasion to consider 
the construction and working of the local goveinments in India Not as it has 
been considered more recently The only point upon which I was disposed to form 
an opinion, fiom some personal communication with competent authorities, was this . 
I do believe that the Governor-general, having the local government of Bengal in 
addition to his more general duties, has too much to do, and that the consequence 
must be some inconvenience in the exercise of one or other of those functions. I do 

' not apprehend that one scheme which has been submitted to the Committee, that of 
having the Governor-general and three Lieutenant-governors, which Lieutenant- 
governors should report to the Governor-geneial, as the governments now all 
report to England, would at all answer the end proposed. I apprehend that, under 
those circumstances, the Governor-general would have considerably more to do 
that he has now to do. For some other purposes it might be convenient; it cer- 
tainly 
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tainly would— which was one object, I apprehend, for which it was planned — lessen 

the labour at home; but I apprehend that the labour put upon the Governor- 13 
general would be excessive, not to advert to the very high degree of confidence that Hon 

must be reposed in him if his control is in any degree to supersede that of the autho- T. P. Courtemy, 
rities at home, a point of which I own I entertain considerable doubts, though I am 
not prepared to say that some of the minute supenntendence might not be dispensed 
with ; if, however, that goes to the Governor-general, it will not have the effect 
of relieving him from the burdensomeness of his present duties. 

1605. You consider that this evil would more than counterbalance the existing 
evils of the subordinate presidencies being independent of government ^ — They are 
not now independent ; but I have a middle course, which course, however, unfor- 
tunately would not lead to a saving of expense, and I apprehend that when the 
suggestion was made to me at the Board, that was the one that was contemplated, 
that the Governor-general should have the functions of Governor-general only, 
there being a Governor also at Bengal, or if you please to call them all Lieutenant- 
governors, that makes no difference ; but that there should be three local Goveinors 
and one superintending Governor, but that that superintendence should not consist 
in that minuteness of control which the other scheme appears to me to contemplate. 

By this meads the Governor-general, I apprehend, would have the whole ot the 
management of the political aflairs in India, and would exercise a general superin- 
tendence in all the other departments over all the subordinate governments. That 
I take to be the scheme which was several times suggested to the Court when I was 
there, especially by Sir John Malcolm. 

1606. You have supposed that the last scheme to which you have leferred would 
probably be attended with an increase lather than with a diminution of expense; 
must not that depend upon the necessity of maintaining the councillors on the 
footing upon which they are now established at the subordinate presidencies'^ — 

Decidedly ; but I apprehend that the councillors would not be necessary on the 
appointment of a Governor'-general at Bengal. The continuance of councillors, 
however, is Another question. 

1607. What has been your observation of the working of the system of the 
Governors and their Councils at the respective presidencies? — I speak with hesitation, 
but I am upon the whole inclined to think that the government might be very well 
conducted without the Councils. At present the councillors are no check upon the 
Goveinor in any case in which he chooses'to exercise his own independent power ; 
and of that in Bengal there has been a most extraordinary instance. A Governor 
certainly going to India would be perfectly helpless unless he had the constant 
means of consulting the Company’s servants who have filled high situations ; but 
I am not prepaied at all to say that the secretaries of government and the heads 
of the departments might not give him the assistance which the councillors now 
give him, and the public at the same time lose no efficient check. 1 would say, 
though I am afraid it is one of those kind of remarks to which not much attention 
will be paid, that I should be very sorry, in the present state of the Indian service, 
that any high and lucrative office, filled by a Company’s servant having served for a 
long time in India, should be abolished, and I speak of this, in fact, in some degree 
as a matter of policy and propriety. 
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~~ 1608. The plan to Avhich you first adverted as having been mentioned to this 

’ 3 Apiw 32. Committee, contemplated lui ther the establishment ot a permanent legislative council 
Kight Hon in India, has that subject comeat all under youi consideration? — Certainly in a 
T.F.Cowimaij, degree. There again 1 apprehend the plan has come befoie the Committee in 
more than one shape One object I take to be simply framing what aie called 
Regulations, those ordinances having the effect of law, which are now [lassed by the 
Goveinors in Council Another pioject embraces a much more extensrve object; 
namely, that of supeiseding the distinction between the law of the King’s couits 
and the law of the Company’s couits thioughout India, and I understand it to have 
been pioposed even to form a council which should have the same power over 
India as, in ti’uth, Pailiament now has, a council enabled to make laws binding 
upon all the King’s subjects, Biitish-born and Indians. I own that I do not see 
the necessity ot that great change, and I have gieat doubts as to the possibility of 
Cl eating a council that would perfoim the functions satisfactorily I think there 
ceiiaraly is great inconvenience, some real and a gieat deal more possible, in the 
confliction of the King’s couits with the Company’s couits, and the functions of the 
government; but 1 am not prepared to withdiaw from the King’s English subjects 
the benefits, as they are well consideied, of the English law , and on the other hand, 
I am quite as little prepaied to extend that law to the provincial couits. I appre- 
hend that that is a very gieat question, which may be very properly dealt with in 
England, with the help of some of those who have been judges in India ; but I am 
very far from desiiing to see the judges in India, who I think ought to be as inde- 
pendent of government as they are in this countiy, forming part of any legislative 
council for this or for any other pin pose. ’With 1 aspect to the smaller matter of 
merely fiaming the Regulations, I really am not aware that the Regulations of the 
Indian government are open to more ciiticism than all detailed laws are and must 
be. If I were to make a compaiison, I should say, that the Regulations were 
rather better done than our Acts of Pailiament, and I conceive that a much slightei 
change than that of the establishment of a legislatui e, composed of a variety of 
functional les, might insuie any amendment that is required in the coniposiiion of 
those Regulations I think theie appears to be in some jiait of the lecords before 
the Committee some conlusion, when it is said that the King’s Couit and the 
Government are two conflicting autlionties I appichend that is not moiethe case 
in India than it is in England. The Couit of King’s Bench in England is perfectly 
competent to coeice and lestiain a public fuuctionaiy who exceeds his duty. The 
only difference is, that m England tiieic is one authoiity supreme over both, namely, 
the authoiity of Parliament ; and it has been suggested, I observe, that the Govein- 
ment should have, being the supieme power m India, the authoiity which Parliament 
has, an authoiity superior to the couits. Now it is hardly necessary to say to this 
Committee, iliat Pailiament seldom, probably I may say never, intei poses Us 
authoiity in any pioceeding of a court, and ttieicfoie the powei to be given to an 
Indian goveinment if given at all, must be given upon perfectly special peculiar 
giounds. Now I am not piepared to say that those grounds do not exist, that is, 
I am not piepaied to say that thcie may not be a case in which it may be fitting foi 
the Government to mtcifeiewith the process of the King’s Court, especially in a 
case m which theie is any doubt as to jurisdiction : and I do not absolutely condemn 

the 
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the proposition forgiving to the local Governments for a shoit time, and to the 
Gov eruoi -General for such time as may be necessary, on a reference to England, the 
power of preventing the execution of the pioce&s of the King’s Court upon a 
distinct and positive declaration, undei the Governor’s responsibility, that theexeicise 
of such process would be attended with public danger. It certainly has been re- 
presented, that the exercise of the process in some instances would have been pro- 
ductive of that result, and considering the very peculiar nature of the Indian 
government, I think possibly a proposition might be entertained for giving the 
Government the suggested authority. 

1609. consider the Regulations of the Supreme Court as being sufficiently 

defined ^ — Certainly not ; and that is one of the considerations that prompts my 
former answer. I think it is impossible to read what has been written upon this 
subject by the Bengal judges without seeing that the jurisdiction is extremely inde- 
finite. One mode of getting rid of that difficulty is to define the jurisdiction ; 
another is that to which I have alluded before, of having but one jurisdiction through- 
out India. I own that the difficulties in the way of the latter appear to me insu- 
perable; and 1 think therefore that the foimei should be attempted. Another 
scheme is to appoint local agents having the entire control of districts considerably 
less, if I understand it, than those of tlie government, but larger than those of the 
present collectoiates. T am inclined to believe that that suggestion has a fault, 
which I own, much as in many respects t admire the system of Sir Thomas Munro, 
did belong to many of his suggestions^ The gentleman who made it was a disciple 
of Sir Thomas Munro ; and the fault, if it be one, is attiibutable to the same cir- 
cumstance, namely, his own competency to do that to which men in general are not 
equal. I believe that if you could always insuie good men in such an office as that 
contemplated in the evidence of Mi. Sullivan, there would be a great improvement 
both in efficiency and economy, but I have great doubts whether yon would be able 
to find persons properly qualified. Having mentioned the name of Mr Sullivan, 
I take the liberty of referiing to an observation of his, in which I entirely concur, as 
to the great difference between the EnglishUniveisities and the College atHaileybury. 
The English Universities certainly connect eveiy man, whatever may be his subse- 
quent piofession, with persons of all professions, and in all but the lower ranks of 
life. The College at Haileybury connects an individual only with those amongst 
whom he is to live in one particular line. I do take the liberty of saying, that 
I consider it as a matter of very great political importance that the persons, both 
military and civil, who serve in India, should be more than they are now, connected 
with others, according to the English University system. I cannot, in this Com- 
mittee, pursue that observation with respect to the army, 111 which I think an 
improvement might be made with very great facility, indeed, I am not so well pre- 
pared to suggest the mode in which it should be done in the civil service, but having 
read the evidence of Mr. Sullivan, I beg leave to give my opinion, that it is a mat- 
ter which in any new arrangement ought to be attended to. 
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Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


NEIL BENJAMIN EDMONSTONE, Esq. called in and examined. 

i6io. During what period were you in India, and in w'hat situations did you 
serve the East-India Company’ — I was appointed a Writer on the Bengal establish- 
ment in the year 1782, and arrived in India in the year following. During the 
early period of service I was of course attaclied to one or other of the public offices 
in a subordinate capacity. In the year 1788 I accompanied Sir John Kennaway on 
his embassy to Hydrabad, and was theie upwards of two years. I was then 
1 amoved to the situation of Deputy Persian Translator to the Government. In 
1794 I succeeded to be the principal in that office In the year i8oi I was 
appointed Secretary to the Government in the Secret, Political and Foreign depart 
ments, which office I filled for 1 1 years, three of which years I held conjointly 
lyith that office the office of Chief Secretary to the Government. In 1812 I suc- 
ceeded, by appointment of the Com t of Diiectors, to the situation of Member of the 
Supreme Council, which I held for five yeais, during about 15 months of which 
time I filled the office of Vice-president in Council m the absence of the Governor- 
general, Loid Hastings ; and in the beginning of the year 1818 I embarked on ray 
return to England. 

i6ti. Had you made any proficiency in the Oriental languages previously to 
your departure for India ? — I had acquired a slight elementary knowledge of Per- ‘ 
Sian, extending however little beyond the fiist rudiments of giammar, and conse- 
quently not such as to be of any material use, but immediately aftci my ai rival m 
India I applied myself to the study of the Oriental languages. 

1612. Have you considered the existing system of educating young men in this 
country for the civil service , and do you considei it effective to its puipose, or if 
not, in what respect do you think it is deficient? — I think that the East-India 
College has bad the effect of sending out young men generally belter educated than 
before, and they have also had the advantage of acquiring such a degree of elemen- 
tary knowledge of the Oriental languages as gieatly facilitated and accelerated their 
acquirement of those languages after then aruval m India. Generally I conceive 
that the civil servants have been better educated since the establishment of the col- 
lege than they were before. 

1613. Do you consider their general conduct and pioficiency when placed in the 
college at Calcutta as upon the whole satisfactoiy ? — Their proficiency in the 
Oriental languages I had reason to know was generally satisfactory , but I have 
always been of opinion that the college at Calcutta, by congregating a number of 
young men at the metropolis a considerable time, had a piejudicial effect upon their 
conduct. 

1614. You stated that you consider that since the institution of the college the 
young men have been better educated ; will you state in what respects you conceive 

them 
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them to have been better educated beyond the point of elementary acquisition of ' ' 

the languages? — ’It secured their having to a certain extent the accomplishments of ^ Ap^8;jj, 
a liberal education, a proficiency in the classics, a knowledge of history, of the a? b Edmomtone. 
elements of jurisprudence and political economy , in short, it has always appeared 
to me that the institution of the college afforded a sccuiity for their all being more 
or less qualified by a libeial education for the situations they were destined to fill. 

1615. Are the Committee to undeistand that any qualifications of that descrip- 
tion are required in the college at Calcutta, 01 any other than a certain proficiency 
in two of the Oriental languages ? — According to Lord Wellesley’s original plan the 
classics and all other blanches of knowledge and science were to be taught in the 
college of Fort William, but that compiehensive scheme of education was disallowed 
by the authorities at home, and confined entiiely to the study of the Oriental 
languages. 

1616 Does the age at which young men now go out from this country to India 
appear to you the most advantageously selected — It is a subject to which I have 
frequently directed my thoughts, but have found great difficulty in airiving at 
a satisfactory conclusion, for there is a great deal that may be said on both sides 
of the question. On the one hand, by going out early, they become more readily 
attached to the service, they go out with minds less pieoccupied by the alluie- 
ments of society, before the natural passions and propensities of youth have been 
accustomed to indulgence, while their habits are yet unfixed, and their dispositions 
more pliable, and therefore more easily accommodated to the change in their con- 
dition, and to tlie obligations and restiaints of the service for which they are intended. 

On the othei hand, by going out at a more advanced age, they are previously ex- 
posed to the moral dangers and temptations of the most critical season of life. The 
pleasuies and enjoyments into which they have been initialed aie apt to take a 
strong hold upon their minds ; they quit their native country with a greater degree 
of reluctance, and do not consequently take to the set vice with the willingness and 
zeal with which they used to enter it at an earlier age ; but upon the whole, I think 
it must be admitted, that as certain and very considerable qualifications are neces- 
sary for the due discharge of the duties which these young men are destined to 
undertake, it is highly important to provide for their attainment of those qualifica- 
tions previously to their entering the seivice, and therefore I am disposed to be 
of opinion, that the preponderance of the argument is in favour of their going out 
at a later than at an earlier peiiod of life. I mean to draw the comparison between 
the ages of 16 or 17, and 18, 19 or 20 

1617. Considering the highly important character of many of the functions to 
which they are called, should you say that tbeie had hitherto been a sufficient 
degree of ground of selection within the reach of tlie Governor-general of India 
for the appointment of persons competent to fill such situations? — I think we may 
refer to the histoiy of British India for an answer to that question. The success 
that has attended the administration of our affairs in that country affords, in my 
opinion, ample proof that talents and qualifications adequate to all the duties 
and exigencies of the public service have been found among the civil servants of 
the Company abroad ; much however must depend upon those qualities of a master 
mind by which the individual at the head of the government is enabled both to dis- 
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cover, amidst the class of persons from whom he has to select the instruments of 
his measures, the possession of the requisite talents and abilities, and to animate, 
encourage, and reward the faithful and devoted exertion of them. 

1618, On what principle is the promotion of young men once embarked in the 
civil employment in India regulated , is it by seniority for the most part, or is it by 
selection ’ — There is no fixed rule, and it must depend mainly upon the judgment 
and discrimination of the Governor General, but, cateris paribus, seniority has always 
been consideied as possessing a claim to promotion ; at the same time there are 
numberless instances of juniors having been appointed to situations of the highest 
class, to the exclusion of their seniors in the service, 

ifiip. But you would consider that rather as the exception than as the lule?— 
Rather the exception than the rule, because, ccBteris paribus, senioiity has always 
been considered as possessing a claim to promotion. I might instance that in my 
own case : I had the good fortune to be selected to fill offices of distinction and 
emolument that my seniors might justly have claimed. I only mention this to 
show that instances of deviation from the lule of seniority have been exceedingly 
common, and, as far as I have had reason to observe, they have generally been legq- 
lated by the exigencies of the public service. 

1620. Are you of opinion that the mode of nomination by individuals ‘■object to 
no public responsibility in the exercise of their patronage, affords the best cjaance 
to the public of obtaining men of eminence and high qualifications for the civil 
service of India ^ — I think that such mode of nomination cannot be prejudicial to 
that object, because the patronage is exercised gratuitously, and under no other 
influence than that of family connexion or private friendship ; and further, because 
the youths are selected before their talents and characters are developed, and are 
for the most part selected from families of distinction and opulence, families who 
have the means of affording the best education to their cbildien. 

1021. Would not that be equally the case if the appointments weie conducted 
under another mode than that of individual nomination for example, by public 
competition ? — Certainly that would afford the means of selecting youths of the 
highest promise. 

1622. Should you not say that the character and talents of young men begin to 
develope themselves at the peiiod of life at which they aie now selected for the 
Indian service? — That cannot be denied, but the promise of a nomination is very 
commonly given before a judgment can be foi med of the future ability and charac- 
ter of the youth, and therefoie to that extent it is a matter of chance. 

1623. What regulates the determination of the number of young men annually 
sent out to fill the writerships of the different presidencies 'i — A return of the casual- 
ties by death or by absence which is received from India. 

1624. Is regard had to the number of persons unemployed at the time in India ^ 
—I hardly feel myself competent to answ'er that question. That statement is 
always made out in the Auditor’s office at the India House. The Auditoi would 
he able to give the most accurate information upon that point. 

1625. Beyond such reductions as may reasonably be effected in the salaries and 
appointments of any civil seivants in India, what other means piesent themselves 
to your mind by which that large expenditure might be hereafter diminished ? — By 

a more 
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a more extensive employment of natives, I tliink there is no doubt that a very con- 

siderable reduction might be made. The reduction of the salaries of the civil A pril j pyz. 
servants I conceive should not be allowed to go beyond a certain extent. If car- jf, js Ednmmfviir, 
ried too far, it would tend to the revival of those malpractices which existed many Ji»y. 
years ago to a great extent, and which were effectually checked by the veiy oppo- 
site process, that of increasing their salaries. 

1626. From your long observation of the character and capacities of the natives 
of India, should you say that their services might be with safety more extensively 
introduced into the civil administration of that country? — I think they might; but 
they should act under the superintendence of European functionaries. They cer- 
tainly are peculiarly well qualified for various situations, especially in the judicial 
and revenue branches of the administration ; their local knowledge and habits as 
natives, and their complete possession of the language, necessarily render them so. 

1627. In those departments you would see no objection to opening the career to 
them, subject always to European control ? — Certainly not ; I have always been an 
advocate for their more extended employment , at the same time, I should not be 
for advancing them precipitately to the exercise of the higher functions of office ; 
it should be done gradually and cautiously, and they should be more liberally paid 
than they are at present. 

1628. With a view to their more general admission into such employments, 
should you not consider a more extensive system of native education is highly de- 
sirable ^ — Certainly ; and that system has been long in operation. I was always 
favourable to it, and when in a situation to promote it, I contributed my share 
towards its advancement. 

1629. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable that a greater promulgation 
of the English language should form part of the system of native education — ■ 

I cannot say that it ever appealed to me to be material. I think the English lan- 
guage never can be promulgated among the natives so as to be in any degree a sub- 
stitute for the languages of the country, either in colloquial intercourse or in the 
transaction of business. 

1630. Does there not exist a disposition on their part to acquire the lansiuacc?— 

Many of those who are in the habits of communication and intercouisc aim Euro- 
peans, and who are in and about the presidency, are desirous of acquiring the 
English language, to enable them to be employed in the public offices under 
government ; I believe that to be the chief motive. Since the institution of the 
seminaries of education at the presidency, at which English is taught, and where 
natives of rank are in the habit of sending their children, I have understood that 
many apply themselves to the acquirement of the English language. 

1631. It has been stated to the Committee, that one of the chief impediments in 
the way of the more general adoption of a system of native instruction has been 
found to consist in the want of instructors ; does it appear to you that due advantage 
is taken of the education and qualification for that purpose of the description of 
persons called half-castes in India, or might they not be more employed as a useful 
body in that capacity ? — I do not imagine mey can be considered (generally speak- 
ing) well qualified for such a duty ; they are not held in respect by the natives ; 
the bulk of them are in a very infeuor station of life, have never been out of India, 

and 
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“ land are very miperfectly educated. There are, however, many w'ell educated and 

^ ^ respectable pet sons among them, especially those who have been sent to England 

J\^ B Eihntmsioiic, for education. 

Esq 1632, What effect upon the minds of the natives morally do you conceive would 

be hkely to be produced by their being more closely and intimately mixed up with 
the administration of the affairs of their own countiy^ — The natural tendency of it 
would be to improve their moral character, and to attach them to the government, 

1633. The Committee have undeistood that at the present time a free native 
press exists in India, under such altered circumstances, does it appear to you more 
than ever desirable that every means should be taken to connect them by their 
interests with the British system in India — Most certainly. The native press has 
arisen since I left India ; I imagine it may be a powerful engine either for evil or 
for good, according as it is directed. The establishment of a free native press 
forms, in my opinion, a new and most important epoch in the history of British 
India. 

1634. It seems that at present the Regulations regaiding the press vary materially 
in the different presidencies ; do you see any good reason why those Regulations 
should not be assimilated, and one uniform rule laid down respecting the press 
throughout the whole of India ^ — I am not aware of any such differences between 
the several presidencies as to render such a distinction at all necessary. I should 
be of opinion that an uniform system of restriction, as far as restriction is deemed 
expedient, should be established in all the presidencies. 

1635. At Madras, for example, a direct censorship is up to this hour exercised, 
while, on the other hand, the press in Calcutta appears to be perfectly free ; do you 
see any good grounds why such a distinction should continue? — 1 was always 
adverse to the freedom of the press, because I thought it inconsistent with the con- 
dition of the people and with the nature of the government ; a free press, and what 
may be called, in a limited sense, an ai bitrary or despotic government, seem to be 
wholly unsuited to each other ; and accordingly, the effect of opening the press has, 
in my opinion, been to weaken the authority of the government : but to le-estabhsh 
the censorship, supposing it to be desirable, is now, I presume, entirely out of the 
question. 1 should have prefeired the continuance of the censorship on the ground 
that I have stated ; but as it has been taken off in Bengal, I see no reason why it 
should not be removed at Madras also, upon the general principle of establishing an 
uniformity of system 

1636. Will you state in what particulars the authority of the government appears 
to have been weakened, or what evidence there is of any such effect having followed 
from the relaxation of the restiictions upon the press in Bengal ? — The unrestricted 
discussion of public subjects and public measures, and the latitude of observation 
on the characters and conduct of persons high in office, in which the press is accus- 
tomed to indulge, have necessarily diminished that delerence and respect in which 
it is of so much importance that the government should be held. 

1637. Can you state to the Committee any evidence which has appeared of the 
authority of the government in India being at this time weaker than it had been at 
any preceding period? — I can only say, that from the information we receive from 
India It does appear to me that the government is not capable of exercising tlie 

same 
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same degree of authority and control over the European population, and over the “ . ' 

civil service, that it used to exercise before. * ' P*’ ^ 

1 638. Are the Committee to understand, that any representations to that effect n. B. Edmonsioae, 
have been conveyed to you from the government in India? — I deiive my impres- E^q. 
sions from a variety of sources, both public and private, from official documents and 

private correspondence. 

1639. minutes of the council in Bengal bear out any such inference’ — I 
have not, to the best of my recollection, seen that opinion specifically stated in any 
minutes of the council. 

1640. When you state that, in your opinion, the increased freedom of the press 
has had the effect of diminishing the respect felt by the subjects to the government 
in India, do you mean to confine that observation to the European subjects, or do 
you include also the native population’ — The latitude of discussion which I have 
described must necessarily have an effect upon the native population as well as the 
European. 

1641. Have any instances come to your knowledge of that effect having been 
produced upon the native population, or have you formed that opinion upon general 
grounds ? — Upon general grounds. I think that it has a natural tendency to spread 
beyond the limits of the European population, and the native press must necessarily 
add to it. 

1 642. In a government founded upon the opinion of the force and the talent of 
their present rulers, like the government of our Eastern empire, is it not a matter 
of course that anything that impeaches the ground upon which that government 
acts, must, in the nature of things, weaken the hold which it has upon the people 
so governed? — That question in fact explains my own meaning better than I did 
myself ; I think it does so. That is the species of effect that I conceive the habit 
of unrestricted animadversion on the measures and proceedings of the government, 
and the conduct and character of its members, must necessauly ptoduce. The 
state of society in India does not admit of that counteraction which m this country 
renders such unlimited freedom of discussion not only innoxious, but to a certain 
extent beneficial. 

1643. Should you concur m calling the government of India a government 
founded upon opinion ? — In a great measure it must be considered so ; at the same 
time it IS an opinion founded upon a real superiority of character and greatness of 
achievement. 

1644. Are you of opinion that it would be expedient to put the native press 
under closer restrictions than the Euiopean press should be subjected to? — I 
should think not. It could not, m my opinion, have any beneficial result ; indeed, 
as it would be calculated to excite suspicion in the minds of the natives, it might 
rather have a prejudicial than a beneficial effect. 

1645. You have stated that you consider it desirable, for the sake of uniformity, 
that the system adopted with respect to the press at Calcutta and at Bombay 
should be adopted at Madras also, do you conceive that there have been local 
Circumstances connected with the presidency at Madras, both as relates to the 
residence of a native prince almost within the fort, and as to the neighbourhood of 
other native princes, much nearer to Madras than to other presideiicies, which have 
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rendered it inexpedient to give the same vent to public opinion in Madras that has 
been permitted at Calcutta or at Bombay^— I have never contemplated the subject 
in that point of view, but it does not appear to me that that constitutes any paitieular 
reason why it should be so. 

1646. What amount of restriction should you consider it desirable for the future 
to impose upon the access of Europeans to India — I am favourable to the continu- 
ance of the existing restrictions, 

1647. you include in that the restriction with regard to the occupation of land 
in that country ’ — ^Yes. 

1648. You are aware that to some extent latterly in Bengal that restriction has 
been deviated from, inasmuch as it has been permitted to Europeans to take leases 
of land of some duration? — I am perfectly aware of that; and in fact the question 
with regard to the admission of Europeans as landholders seems to be already 
decided, the local government having, without previous reference to the authorities 
at home, come to a resolution to allow Europeans to hold leases of 60 years* 
duration ; that arrangement has been confirmed by the authorities at home, with the 
limitation of the leases to 21 years instead of 60. In fact it seems to me that the 
subject is no longer open to decision ; that the momentous question of admitting 
Europeans to establish themselves as landholdei s in the interior of the country is 
disposed of by that resolution, and the limited confirmation of it, to which 1 was 
entirely adverse 

1649. Upon what principle did you feel adverse to this alteration of the system ? 
— I think that the Euiopean settlers would interfere with the possessions, rights, 
and interests of the native landholders j they would become their rivals , and from 
iheir natural superiority of chaiacter, from their connexions and their influence, 
successfully so. I consider it to be a system calculated to keep down the natives 
rather than to elevate them We have seen, in the conduct of the indigo planters 
and their agents, how much mischief has been produced by the residence in the 
interior of the country of Europeans having a connexion with the land. If British 
subjects are admitted indiscriminately as landholders, it would be necessary, I con- 
ceive, to intioduce a new system of judicature for the control of them. The 
present has been found insufficient for that puipose, and would be found .still 
more so in proportion to the increase of the number of European settlers. Our 
primary duty is to consider what is most for the benefit and prosperity of our 
native subjects ; and it does not appear to me that the effect of allowing Euro- 
peans to hold lands will be to secure their rights and promote their interests, but, 
on the contrary, to injure them. The leports which have been transmitted upon 
that subject from Bengal within the last two years contain numerous representations 
of disturbances, and even actual conflicts, occasioned by the collision of rival 
interests, and of the injustice and oppression experienced by the ryots and others 
at the hands of the planters or their native servants. One source of such disorders 
is the practice (it appears not uncommon) of ryots receiving advances from two 
parties. At the period for the delivery of the crop each party of cour.se claims 
the fulfilment of his contract, and endeavours to get possession of the crop by an 
armed force, which the planters are stated to be generally in the habit of keeping 
in pay for such purpose j and conflicts ensue, attended in some cases with loss of life. 

1650, You 
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1 <^'50. You state that indigo planters employed armed men to collect their crops , “ TIT” 

is that the ctistom with the native landholdeis ? — 1 believe not. In the despatches ^ 
to whicli I allude, the indigo planters only are mentioned as being in the habit of h,b. Eif/nonstone, 
entertaining armed men It may be proper to mention, that these despatches are 
in answer to orders transmitted to Bengal in the year 1829, reqmiing the Govern- 
ment to obtain the fullest information regarding the conduct of the indigo planters 
m the several districts under that presidency, which information was supplied by 
reports from the magistrates of all the districts in which indigo planters were set- 
tled, many of them representing the existence of a deplorable state of confusion 
and disoider, occasioned by the conduct of the indigo planters and their servants, 
and the system under which the indigo plant is cultivated and supplied. A new 
Regulation was framed m consequence 

1651. Do you go the whole length of thinking, that undei no system of Regu- 
lations would it be expedient to allow Europeans to become landholdeis m India ^ 

— I confess I have always felt generally adverse to that system, particularly on the 
extended scale now sanctioned •, and I cannot bring myself to think that in its 
operation, on the extended scale now allowed, it can be otherwise than prejudicial 
to the rights and interests of the native landholders, I do not mean to object to 
Europeans of character and capital being permitted, as they hitherto have been m 
special cases and under proper restrictions, to hold lands for the purpose of intro- 
ducing or improving the culture of articles requiring the aid of British skill, science 
and enterprise, such as indigo, coffee and other products ; but to give them a general 
licence to establish themselves in the country as landholders I conceive is calculated 
to produce effects highly prejudicial to the interest and well-being of the natives, 
and to the maintenance of good order and tranquillity. 

1652. Must it not be phjsically impossible that the European population should, 
to any degree whatever, at any time supeisede the native agricultural population 
of the countiy ^ — Undoubtedly the climate alone would render it so. 

1653. That being the case, must not an European who possesses himself of 
land be one of these two, either a man who proposes to lay out some capital m the 
improvement of the land, or who fills the situation of an overseer under him ; are 
nqt those the only two persons who can be employed in India in the cultivation of 
the land ^ — That may, 1 think, be admitted. 

1654. Should you conceive that those two persons are in any situation to be in 
any respect formidable to the natives in India ^ — It is the unrestricted admission of 
British subjects as landholders, who are liable to become the rivals and oppressors 
'of the natives, that I object to 

1655. Is not the chief engine of agricultural improvement in India, for example, 
irrigation ; and if so, must it not be highly beneficial to the natives of the country 
that those who possess the means should employ them in constructing works to 
give effect to that engine ^ — Certainly. 

1656. Has it happened within your experience or knowledge that those Euro- 
peans who have hithei to established themselves in the interior have made them- 
selves obnoxious to the religious feelings and prejudices of the natives of that coun- 
try ? — I do not recollect any instances of that kind, I should not say in general that 
they have done so. 
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1657. You have stated that, in your apprehension, under the new circumstance 
of Europeans holding land, it would be necessary to introduce a netv system of 
judicatme ; are you aware that the principal objection hitherto urged by the natives 
to Europeans so employing themselves has been the dilBculties under which they 
laboured in seeking redress, often at great distance and very ruinous expense, at the 
presidency ^ — The difficulty which I think must be experienced in affording protec- 
tion to the natives is a main objection to the extended admission of Europeans 
into the country as landholders 

1658. Supposing an European was disposed to submit himself to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Company’s courts in the provinces, what difficulties do you then fore- 
see in his residing m the midst of a native community ■?— In that country where so 
much depends upon the respect in which the British character and the persons of 
British subjects are held, I apprehend that great evil might arise from their being 
placed in that manner upon a footing with natives, subjected to the same treatment 
and the same laws and penalties. 

1 (j 59‘ what way do you apprehend that greater evils would result from the 
residence of F.uropeans in the interior of India if they held land in their own per- 
sons, or if they held it in the names of others, as they do now in the case of indigo 
planters ? — I think the system of their holding land as they now do in the names 
of others is a very ptejudicial practice. It is an evasion of the law. 

1660 Do you then think it is prejudicial that Europeans should hold land under 
any ciicumstances, either in then own names, or in the names of others^ — My 
objection is to the admission of Europeans as holders of land for general agricul- 
tural purposes like the native zetmndais, which now seems to be sanctioned. 

1601, You were understood to state that you thought it very desuable that 
capital should be invested in India for the cultivation of mdigo and other things^ — 
Yes, but It is not necessary therefore that they should hold large estates in their 
own hands for that purpose ; for the cultivation of indigo, for instance, all that 
they require is a sufficient space of ground for the erection of a factory, and the 
buildings and machinery lequisite to cany on the woik. They can contract, as 
they actually do, with the natives for the supply of the law material The occu- 
pation of lands, however, may be necessary for the purpose of 1 earing some other 
products, such as coffee, for instance, which requires much skill, care, and cultiva- 
tion, and several years to bring it to maturity. For such objects special licences 
might be gi anted, as was actually sanctioned by the home authorities seven or 
eight yeai s ago, for the cultivation of this very article in Bengal. But this is very 
different from admitting Euiopeans indiscriminately to hold lands on long leases for 
general agncultuial purposes. 

1662. You have stated as a probable evil the necessity of erecting a new system 
of judicature ; do there not co-exist m India at the present time two concurrent or 
conflicting, as it may be, systems of jurisdiction ?— Yes, that ceitainly is the case ; 
the Supreme Court and the Company’s Courts are, in some instances, concurrent, 
and in many instances, conflicting ; the jurisdiction of the Supreme Couit not being 
by any means accurately defined. 

1663. -A-re the natives of India amenable to one or to both of those systems ? — 
As well as I recollect the provisions of the statute, those natives are subject to the 

Supreme 
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Supreme Court at the several presidencies where they live within the jurisdiction of 
the Supieme Court, and those who are considere^n the light of servants of the 
Company ; with those exceptions, I believe, the niffves are exempt from the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Couit, but constructively natives not so circumstanced have, 
on many occasions, been biought within its jurisdiction. 

1664. You have spoken of the limits of the jurisdiction of the King’s Courts; 
will you state what are those limits ? — All the three presidencies have certain local 
limits , for instance, Calcutta is bounded on the east by what is called the Old 
Mahratta Ditch, to the south by a canal called Tolly’s Nullah; the northern 
boundary is not immediately m my recollection , on the west by the river , and 
there are similar boundaries at Bombay and Madras , and those who live within 
those limits are subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 

1665. Do you mean that no jurisdiction is at the present day claimed by the 
Supreme Court without those limits ^ — The Supreme Court has claimed jurisdiction 
beyond those limits, as we have seen lately at Bombay 

1666. Have they not acted upon that claim ; aie there not instances in which by 
their process they have compelled individuals to come from a distance in the interior 
to the presidency ’ — Exactly so , that is what I meant by saying that constructively 
they have brought natives within the limits of their jurisdiction. 

1667. In what light, with reference to authority, do you conceive that the natives 
can behold this division of conflicting power — They must necessarily regard it as 
an anomaly. It has also been a subject of complaint among those who have in 
this manner been brought within tlie limits of the Supreme Coiut’s jurisdiction. 

1668. It is known histoiically that this jurisdiction of the Supreme Court lose 
out of very small beginnings. Should you consider it impracticable to frame one 
uniform jurisdiction to embrace all the King’s subjects, native as well as European, 
throughout India ? — I think it is not piacticable to fiame one that shall be adapted 
to the condition and character of both classes 

1669. Have the advantages of the intioduction of the British system of judica- 
ture been very apparent in Calcutta — I am rather apprehensive that it has been 
found in practice rather injurious than beneficial to the natives. Numbers of them 
have been ruined by being engaged in causes in the Supreme Court , I believe that 
opinion IS very generally entertained. 

1670. As it is your opinion that the adoption of one uniform system of jurisdic- 
tion would not be practicable, does any mode occur to you of remedying the evil 
to which you have last referred ^ — I should be disposed very much to limit the 
authority of an English court of judicature, to confine it as much as possible to 
the Europeans, and to confine its jurisdiction in the utmost practicable degree. 
I am even disposed to go so fai as to think that in place of a Supreme Court such 
as is now established, with three judges and all its otncers, a more simple couit, 
such as a Mayor’s Court or a Recorder’s Court, would be more ben^cial upon the 
whole. 

1671 Have not great ameliorations alieady taken place in the administration of 
the Mahomedan criminal law in the courts of the Mofussil ?■ — Very great; strictly 
speaking indeed, it can hardly be denominated Mahomedan law as it now exists, 
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' ' it has been so considerably modified with respect both to the rules of evidence and 

^ 1 832. infliction of punishments. 

N.B Edmmistone, 1672. Is that then a syste^*of law under which an European settler need fear 
Estj. to place himself, more especially if in graver cases it was made subject to an 
appeal of which an European governoi or magistrate should be constituted a part P 
— An European would necessarily complain of being subject to trial without 
a jury , he would not, I presume, readily consent to lose the privilege of being tried 
by the laws of his own country, nor submit to the authority of a criminal code 
founded on the Koran, and of which the expounder is a Mussulman priest. 

1673. Would it be impossible to arrive at something in the nature of a jury 
institution, though probably not so numerous, restricted possibly to the number of 
the punchayet, in the chief places of the provinces P — ^ In that case the European 
would be liable to be tried by a jury not of his own countrymen, by a jury of natives, 
which I sliould conceive decidedly objectionable. 

1674. What if, in the case of a trial of a native, tliiee of the five jurors should be 
natives, and in the case of a trial of an European three of the five jurors should be 
European ? — I should be very sorry to see an European placed before any tribunal 
of which a native formed one of the assessors, or by a jury of which natives formed 
a part. 

1675. Is there any evidence whatever, as far as comes within your knowledge, 
that hitherto, in the discharge of the minor judicial 'Jties that belong to them, the 
natives have exhibited any jealousy of or prejudice against Europeans?— I confess 
I do not clearly understand the scope of that question. I am not aware how, in 
the discharge of those duties, the natives are in a position to manifest such jealousy 
or prejudice. 

1676. You have stated that you consider the existing restrictions upon residence 
m India as desirable to be continued j has any practical advantage, in your opinion, 
arisen from that system which requnes that every individual traveller should liave 
a licence for the particular point to which his journey is destined? — It has had, to 
a certain extent, the effect of pi eventing impiopei persons obtaining acce.ss to the 
interior of the country. 

1677. Does not the inevitable restriction which the expense of a voyage to India, 
and the necessary outfit, however small, occasion, in itself, go a great way to prevent 
anydangeious influx of meie indigent adventurers into that countiy? — I do not 
think it would have the effect of preventing them. There have been numberless 
instances of indigent persons obtaining the means of getting out to India, and going 
into the country as mere adventurers, peihaps on borrowed capital ; some have 
succeeded, and some have failed, 

1678. Should the power of deportation for a supposed but undeclared offence 
be absolute, in your opinion, with the Governor, or would it not meet almost every 
possible exigency if that power were subjected to an appeal to the home authorities, 
and the object of it confined to any particular quarter, until the sense of those 
authorities was taken upon his case ? — I think that the power of deportation should 
continue to exist in the local government, and that they should be at liberty to 
exercise*that power in cases of great emergency ; but I do not sec any objection to 
its being subject, as a general rule, to reference to the authorities at home ; 1 would 

not. 
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not, however, deprive the Government entirely of the power of immediately remov- 
ing a turbulent and dangerous character, whose continuance might be deemed 
injurious to the public inteiests. 

1679 many cases has the extreme force of the law been called into 
action during your experience of Indian administration, or during your knowledge 
of it historically ^ — I only recollect five cases, the case of Mr. Duane, Dr, M‘Lean, 
Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Fair at Bombay, and Mr. Arnot. 

1680 Do you conceive that that power, the existence of which has been known 
only in the few cases to which you have called the attention of the Committee, has 
had any material effect in preventing the ingress of British capital and British 
enterprise into India, so far as capital and enterprise were required ? — No ; I do not 
think it has had any such effect, nor that it is calculated to have, because no one 
will go there under the anticipation of placing himself in a situation to incur that 
penalty. 

1681. Do you think that it has practically operated to prevent any individual 
going there ? — I do not think it has 

1682. As you have had ample opportunity of observing the working of the con- 
stituted authorities of the local government in India, will you give the Committee 
your opinion, in the first place, of the necessity or advantage that exists m the 
constitution of Governors with Councils?— I am of opinion that the assustance of 
persons of local experience and knowledge in the capacity of members of Council 
is indispensably necessary to enable the Governor to dischaige his duties. I'lie 
Governor-general, or Govt rnor, is selected for the most part from persons vho 
have never been in India, and consequently he must be totally unacquainted with 
local circumstances, and necessanly stand in need of the assistance of those who 
are possessed of that knowledge in which he is deficient. It does not seem to me 
that it would be piacticable for them to carry on their duties without such assistance. 
On the other hand, the members of Council also seive as a check and a control over 
the Governor-general, or Governor, and the discussions that take place upon public 
subjects being on occasions of importance committed to writing, and forwarded to 
England, enable the authorities at borne to exeicise an ethcient control over the 
conduct of the adimnistiation abroad, and it is the more efficient because the mem- 
bers of the Council are themselves responsible for the opinions they deliver 

1(183. Is it m the executive or the legislative functions of the Ciovernor-gencral 
that you consider such aid to be indispensable ? — In both. 

1684 Is not the authority of the Governor-general pai amount to that of his 
Council ? — In some cases. 

1685. In finy case may not his sole authority supersede the decision of the three 
other membeis of his Council?— -Not so ; because in that part of the Act of Par- 
liament which applies to the subject the cases in which the Governor-general is at 
liberty to act on his own and sole responsibility aie defined to be those in which 
the interests of the public service are essentially concerned, not in all ordinary cases. 
It IS only in cases of an extraordinary natiii e that that authority can legally be 
exercised, and they have not, within my observation, been frequent. 

1686. Do you mean to say that in ordinary cases, vvhere such difference of 
opinion has arisen, that of the Governoi -general has yielded to those of his own 
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3 0 \ 111 la ”'- Council” In ordinary cases, where a difference of opinion arises, the question is 
‘ decided (as the law prescribes) by a majority, but I have known frequent occasions 

B hdm<m\itmc, OH which the Goveiiioi’-general has yielded his opinion to that of the Members of 
Council. 

1687. That which you so consider as necessary at Calcutta, do you consider 
equally necessary at the other presidencies ^ — Ccitainly. 

)688. What advantage appears to you to result from the existence of a greater 
or lesser degree of independence of the Governor-general in the subordinate pre- 
sidencies? — In point of fact, it is impossible for the Governor-geneial to exeicise 
an official superintendence over the subordinate governments. He could not do 
it, unless all the proceedings of those governments were regularly reported, to him, 
and if they were, it would be impossible for him to find leisure to peruse them. In 
cases of great importance, the other governments have been in the habit of making 
a reference to the Governor-geneial m Council. Generally, I think the subordinate 
governments might expediently and beneficially exercise legally, as in fact they do 
practically, an independent authoiity with legard to the afeiis of their respective 
presidencies. 

1 689, Would it not, in your judgment, be highly desirable, if practicable, to have 
one geneial superintending and controlling power over our interests in the East^ — 
I sliould say so, if it were practicable , but supposing such a general superintending 
and conti oiling authority could be practically established, I conceive that it would 
materially inteifeie with the conti ol of the home authorities over the governments 
of India. It seems to me that it would be transferring the superintendence and 
control now exercised by the home authorities over the goveinments of India, to this 
species of local authority, 

- 1690. In what respect would that effect be pioduced by the control at home 

being exercised over one governor, instead of being exercised, as at present, over 
three distinct governors? — Because that supreme authority could not supply tlie 
authorities here with the information and the recorded proceedings necessary to 
enable them to exercise it. At present they have the proceedings of all tlie govern- 
ments in India before them, and by that means they are enabled to exeicise a con- 
, trol over every branch of the administration ; and that could not, I presume, take 

place if the subordinate goveinments were placed under the superintendence of tlie 
supreme authority, and requiied to repoit their proceedings to that authority instead 
of the home authorities. 

1691. In what niannei would the control at homo be diminished if the Governor- 
general of India were enabled to report the proceedings with respect to the admi- 
nistration of the whole of India to the government at home instead of that informa- 
tion being furnished to them by three distinct governors ’—At present the several 
governments transmit to England the whole of their proceedings and their coi - 
respondence. Now, under the supposition of their transmitting such correspondence 
and proceedings to the Governor-general, it would be necessary, to enable the 
home authorities to maintain the same supervision and control that they now exer- 
cise, that the Governoi -general should furnish them with the same reports and 
materials that hitherto have been transmitted from the three different presidencies, 
which would obviously be impracticable, 

1692. Doe.s 
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1692. Does your objection then resolve itself mainly into the distance of those 
subordinate presidencies from the present seat of government ? — The objection that 
strikes me is. that the proposed system must necessarily supersede the control which 
is at present exercised by the authorities at home over the local governments abioad , 
because, accoiding to my conception, those authorities could not, under that system, 
be supplied with the means of exeicising it Indeed, if it weie thought expedient to 
transfer the government of India entirely to the Governoi -genet al, that is another 
question; but as long as it is consideied necessary that the authorities at home 
should exercise a minute control over the proceedings of the governments abroad, 
so long, it appears to me, their proceedings must be recorded and transmitted to 
England. 

1 G93 If, for instance, a certain number of vice-governors or lieutenant-governors 
were appointed, exeicising considerable powers, bat subject nevertheless to the 
direct control of the Governoi -general, and who should leport theii pioceedings 
to the Govei nor-general, in what manner would the contioi of the home authorities 
be diminished by those proceedings being tiansmitted tliiough the Governoi- 
general, instead of being tiansmitted, as at present, thiougli the governors of those 
separate presidencies? — When we consider the vast mass of proceedings at each 
presidency that is annually sent to England, and then reflect that those proceedings 
are to be sent to the Governor-geneial, that he is then, in the fiist instance, to 
exeicise the functions of direction and control that are at present exercised by the 
authorities at home, and then to repoit his proceedings with respect to all three 
presidencies, transmitting at the same time all the documents connected with them 
to England, it seems to me to form such a vast and complicated mass of business 
as no human poweis of mind and body would be capable of executing 

1694. You have spoken of the mass of proceedings as an obstacle ; does it occur 
to you that the mass may be greatly aggravated by the existing system of Councils 
at the several presidencies, and the Boards in the administration of the detail of 
public affairs? — I do not think that the system of Councils has that effect in any 
degree, but the practice of recording all the proceedings and correspondence of the 
Boards must of course add considerably to the mass of details The practice of 
recording every transaction is what occasions the vast accumulation of matter, and 
so long as the government abroad is to be made accountable for all their acts to 
the authoiities at home, so long must the habit of recording every transaction be 
continued. 

1695. Is it not the tendency of public business to extend itself when it is under 
the administration of many instead of being under the responsibility of one ?— 
Certainly that must be admitted. 

1696. It has been suggested that it would be desirable to detach the Governor- 
general of India from the local administration of Bengal, and to leave him in pos- 
session merely of the general control. What occurs to you upon that suggestion ^ 
— I hardly see the possibility of his exercising that control unless the proceedings 
of the several governments are regularly transmitted to him ; and I conceive if that 
be done it would accumulate the business in his hands to such a degree as to render 
it still more unmanageable than it is at present. 
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. , 1 18 2 '^97* the late questions have proceeded upon the assumption of a pos- 

' ^ sible change 111 the local admmistiation of India, by the substitution of vice- 

li Edmoiiitone, governors 01 lieutenant-governors in the room of the Governois in Council, for the 
■/twy. two suboidinate presidencies; do you oi do you not consider that such substitu- 
tion, as depriving the Indian service of its present expectancies either of the chair 
of such presidencies, or the seats at the council of such presidencies, would or would 
not be detrimental to the character of the service by depriving its members of high 
objects of ambition 5 ^— I should not think that the taking away what may be called 
those great piizes in the lottery would materially affect the character of the service, 
provided that ro the subordinate offices of the administration such liberal emolu- 
ments be attached as would render them the objects of pursuit, and the means of 
gradually accumulating a competency. 

1698. Assuming that the proposed substitution has reference to an increased 
economy in cairyuig on the Indian administration, do you conceive that such 
economy could be carried to such an extent, companiig the present expenses of 
the administration of the two presidencies with the geneial revenues derived under 
each, as would counterbalance the inconvenience and injury to the service of 
depriving it of the prizes at present held forth by those stations to the several 
members ^-—1 he value of the service would no doubt be detei lorated to a certain 
degree by depiiving its members of the prospect of attaining to offices of such high 
rank and emolument , but I confess I do not perceive how the inconvenience and 
injury of such deteiioration, be it more or less, is to be counterbalanced (as regards 
tlie interests and feelings of the civil servants) by any imaginable 1 eduction of the 
charges of the administration, unless indeed a part of the saving were applied to 
the augmentation of the salaries of the suboidinate offices 

1699. \V ith the diminished means of acquiring fortunes at present existing in 
India, is it or is it not desirable still further to diminish the means left to the Indian 
service, and thereby to lender their connection with home more and moie pre- 
carious and indefinite ^ — I think it of the highest importance that the civil service 
of India should be upon such a footing as to afford the individuals belonging to it 
the piospect of returning with a competency to England, and not only that, but it 
is essential, I think, to secure general integrity 111 the administration of public 
affairs. 

1700. Do you consider it the first duty of the Government and Legislatuie of 
this country to look at the means of making fortunes for individual Europeans, or 
to the interest of those natives out of whose industry and labour those fortunes are 
to be made ''-—Contrasting those two objects, there can be but one answer : the 
advantage of individual Europeans cannot, of course, be justly put in competition 
with the interests of our native subjects. 

1701. Has the experience of the last 50 years in each of the three presidencies 
justified the conclusion that there is anything inconsistent with the intere.sts and 
happiness and prosperity of the natives that the individuals appointed to the supreme 
authority in each of those presidencies, and especially in the two subordinate pre- 
sidencies, should be selected from those who have grown up in the public service of 
the Last-India Company? — My opinion has always been generally adverse to select- 
ing the governors from among those who have belonged to the service, because 

1 think, 
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I think, with very few exceptions, that an individual who has passed through the 
several gradations of the public service, and has consequently been known in the 
lowest as well as in the highei grades, cannot assume that high tone of superiority, 
nor exercise that degiee of influence and control, and attract that degree of deference 
and respect, which, in my judgment, contribute importantly to the efficient admi- 
nistration of the office of Governor, as regards both the European and native popu- 
lation. A person of eminence and distinction proceeding from England to fill that 
office, if duly qualified by character and talent, carries with him a greater degiee 
of influence, and inspires more respect, than an individual who has been known in 
a subordinate capacity in India usually can. 

1 702. Are you aware of the number of individuals selected to the government 
of Madras and of Bombay respectively from the ranks of the Company’s service in 
the course of the last 50 years — I am awaie that a considerable number have been 
appointed in that long course, and I admit that there may be, and have been, some 
splendid exceptions. 

1 703 Is it your opinion, looking at the increasing territorial debt of India, that 
It can be possible much longer to maintain the present expensive system of the 
administration of that country ? — That reductions must be effected is obvious, and 
reductions have been effected to a very great extent , to such an extent that, 

I believe, according to the latest reports, there is reason to expect that in another 
year 01 tw'o the charges and revenue will be nearly^ if not entiiely, equalized, but 
I am decidedly averse to such a reduction of the allowances of the public func- 
tionaries as w'ould endanger their integrity , and I am firmly of opinion that they 
should always be placed, with respect to allowances, in a situation of respectability 
and independence, with the means of acquiring, by due care and economy, a com- 
petency with which to retire to their native country. 

1 704 Have not the members of the Council at Bengal at present 1 0,000 / 
a year ? — Yes. 

1705. The whole principle of the Indian administration having been to keep 
India as much in connection with England as it was possible for a distant depen- 
dency governed by a small body of men to be kept to the mother-country, has it 
or has it not been matenally promoted by giving to those persons who are obliged 
to pass a large part of their lives in India a continued stimulus to return home with 
fortunes proportioned to the length of their service ^ — 1 think so. 

1706. Must not, permanently, a more effectual mode of maintaining our connec- 
tion with India consist in sparing and fostering to the greatest possible degree the 
industry and means of the natives of that country ^ — I should think so, certainly, to 
a degree, in which it may be calculated to promote the interests of commerce, and 
to extend the commercial intercourse between Great Biitain and India, 

1707. You have been asked as to the necessity of allowing individuals to accu- 
mulate fortunes in India , are those fortunes so accumulated remitted home, or are 
they left to fructify in India ? — For the most part they have been remitted to 
England 5 but some have left a poition of their property m India to fructify. 

1708. Are not they, so far as they go, a peipetual drain upon the industiy of 
the natives of India They constitute, so far, a political debt, which must be paid 
sooner or later from the produce of India, 
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1709. If no capital is invested in India, and the fortunes there made are remit- 
ted home, does not it necessarily follow that that operation is a drain upon the 
resources of that country — The way m which property left in India is invested, is 
either in what is denominated Company’s paper, (Government bonds,) or in houses 
and other objects ; when ultimately remitted it must be supplied from the resources 
of that country. 

1710. Since we have derived a large revenue from the territory of India, 
amounting now to 20,000,000/. annually, can you point to any great improvements 
in the way of public woiks, such as works for irrigation, roads, bridges, or any great 
public works in the country, by which any marks appear of the benefits derived from 
our empire there ^ — Not from public works; that has generally been left to the 
industiy and skill of the native landholders. There has been one work of that 
description that has been of very great importance, the renewal of some canals 
anciently drawn from the Jumna in the north-west quarter of India, which have 
been carried thiough a great extent of arid territory, and been productive of very 
great increase of revenue. 

1711. In that single and small sample, is theie not evidence of the vast benefits 
that a paternal government might Confer upon that country'^ — I am not aware in 
what manner the public resources could be applied in that way Ail the lands 
being private property, it necessaiily depends upon the proprietors of those lands to 
intioduce such works and improvements as they find best calculated to promote 
their own interests. 

1712. Does the beneficial tendency of our government appear upon the un- 
proved condition of the people m that country'? — I think it doe.s. 

1713 In what part of India ^ — Particularly where the permanent settlement has 
been established 

1714, Do you consider then that their prosperity very essentially depends upon 
the manner in which the land revenue is fixed'? — I think so. 

1715. Have you had an opportunity of observing the condition of the people m 
the independent Jaghires ^ — No ; I never was in any of those. 

1716. Have you had occasion to observe the condition of the people in the few 
states that yet remain independent of our government in India — ^No; my employ- 
ment has been almost always at the presidency, or with the Goveriioi -general 
wherever he has gone. \^hen I spoke of the improvement of the people, I did not 
speak from peisonal observation, but fiom general knowledge. Under our govern- 
ment they have an advantage which they never could enjoy under their own, of being 
protected from all external invasion, and the security of life and property, which 
they never enjoyed under any other system of government, unless perhaps in ancient 
times, and under some distinguished potentates, who flourished before the dissolution 
of the Mogul empire , the Emperor Acber, for instance, 

1717, Do you conceive that the inhabitants are sensible of those benefits vvhich 
you have just enumerated, and that it does accordingly attach them to the Ilntish 
Government ? — The body of the people I conceive to be fully sensible of the 
advantages they enjoy ; that is not the pait of the population of India that are 
hostile to us. Ihe class of persons that aie dissatisfied, aie those who have been 
removed from places of authority and power by our supremacy. 


1718. Have 
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1718. Have you seen a list of public works executed in India in the several 
Jiiesidencies since the renewal of the East- India Company’s Charter in the year 
1813, as such list was presented to the Committee sitting last year, marked No. 9, 
in the Appendix to the Report of the i ith of October 1831 ? — I have not happened 
to see it. 

[The same voas shomi to the Witness^] 

1719. Though you have not previously seen it, yet from yourcursoiy inspection 
of it now, or from your general knowledge of the subject, are you able to state what 
has been the aggiegate expense of the public works there enumerated ? — The course 
of my service was not calculated to aflFoid me the means of answering that 
question. 

1720. You cannot then state what proportion of the revenue of India has been 
expended in public works, as contrasted either with the amount received, or as com- 
pared with any propoition which it might bear to sums expended upon similar 
works by the British Goveinment at home? — No, I am not able to answer that 
question. I see in this list vaiious works, such as roads and budges, with which, 
being executed when I was in India, I am acquainted ; but I understood the former 
question to 1 efer to public works upon the lands in the interior of the country for 
the benefit of agriculture. 

1721. To what body is delegated the legislation for India'? — Each presidency 
has by law the power of framing its own Regulations. The suboidinate presidencies 
generally, I believe, submit their Regulations to the Supreme Government for con- 
firmation. 

1722 Do you mean that the subordinate presidencies aie compelled by law to 
submit their Regulations for the sanction of the Govenior-general ? — Not by law, 
but I believe by an order of the Governor-general in Council. The occasions for 
the enactment of new Regulations at the several presidencies of course ai ise out 
of transactions and events as they occur. In Bengal all the public functionaries in 
the interior of the country have by a specific enactment the piivilege of suggesting 
any new Laws and Regulations that may appear to them expedient. These sug- 
gestions ai e taken into consideration by the Governor-gcneial in Council, and if 
approved, a Regulation is framed accordingly. The public functional y himself is 
sometimes required to diaw up and tiansmit the scheme of the proposed Regula- 
tion Regulations are also sometimes framed under the immediate diiection and 
supeiintendencc of the supreme authoiity. 

1723. Are they when passed of necessity registered in the Supreme Court? — 
Not those that have relation to the interior of the country 

1724. In what manner are those Laws promulgated when passed; how are they 
made known to the natives^ — They aie translated into the native languages. 
There is a Regulation of the Bengal presidency, the 41st, I think, of the year 
17 P 3 > which desciibes the paiticular mode in which Regulations shall be framed 
and piomuUalod M hen punted they are transmitted to the several judges of the 
pioviiKial, /lilah, and city courts, and other public functionaries, both m English 
and in the native languages. 

172.5. Is there any collection of those Regulations kept^ — Yes, regularly. 
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i 7‘^6. Would it not appear at first sight desirable that there should be one 
general code of laws applicable to the government of India generally r — 1 do not 
think that one code of laws could be applicable to all the three presidencies, 

1727. In what respect do the different presidencies so essentially differ from each 

other that the same system of law might not be made applicable to all of them 
There must be differences of local circumstances which require different Laws and 
Regulations to be applicable to them ; there are different tenures of knd, for instance, 
under the several presidencies, and 1 can conceive a variety of local circumstances 
which may be applicable to one presidency and not to another. At Madras, for 
instance, what is called the ryotwar system prevails very generally, which it does 
not on the side of Bengal or Bombay. Therefore it seems to me that if is- abso- 
lutely necessary that Regulations should proceed, in the first instance at least, fmtn 
the subordinate presidencies themselves, that is, a Regulation required for Bombay 
should be framed at Bombay, and the same at Madras, and the same in Bengal, by 
the authority which is necessarily acquainted with all the local peculiarities aud 
circumstances of each presidency. > 

1728. In his legislative as well as his executive capacity, has the Governor a 
power paramount to that of his Council — Certainly not. 

1 729 Have you considered in what manner a body might be constituted in India 
for the purpose of more satisfactorily executing so very serious a function as is 
implied in this unlimited power of legislation ?— I have not, and am not therefoie 
prepared to give a confident opinion on the subject ; but on this first consideration 
of it, I am disposed to think that such a body might be constituted under the 
Supreme Government ; I should, however, still consider it necessary that the Regu- 
lations intended for the subordinate presidencies sliould be framed there in the first 
instance, which might be submitted for revision to the Legislative Council established 
at the seat of the Supreme Government. 

1730. Supposing that a member conversant with the local affairs of each of 
the subordinate presidencies were to form part of the Legislative Council consti- 
tuied at the seat of goveinment, would not that body, so composed, be qualified to 
take into consideiatioii any suggestions that the Governor of the subordinate presi- 
dencies might make of any new Regulation that he deemed to be requisite ' — That 
would not, in my opinion, supersede the necessity of framing Regulations at the 
several piesidencies themselves. I do not think that the mere delegation of tin 
individual from each presidency would supply the place of that knowledge of local 
affairs which appears to me to be necessary to frame Regulations adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of each presidency. I think it would be necessary that the Regulation.^ 
should originate at the presidencies where they are intended to operate, but they 
might be subject to revision. 

1731. In what manner does it occur to you that it would be possible under the 
existing state of society in India to compose an adequate Legislative Council, on 
whom should devolve the responsibility of making laws for our whole Indian umpire'-* 
— That subject is new to me, and I have not con.sidered it sufficiently as to be able 
at once to suggest a scheme of that nature. 

1732. Do any insupci'able objections occur to your mind to the formation of 
such a council ? — I am not prepared to say that I perceive any insuperable objec- 
tions 
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tions to it, but I question the expediency of divesting the Government entirely of 
Its legislative power. 

1733 ' It has been intimated by some witnesses before the Committee that it 
might be found practicable to introduce to that Council the assistance of a certain 
portion .of native talent and knowledge ; what occurs to you upon that suggestion^ 
— I think It IS going too great a length at first. The native agency must be intro* 
duced very gradually. 1 he placing of natives at once in so elevated a situation 
would, I think, be proceeding much too rapidly in the plan of employing the natives 
more extensively than they are at present employed in the civil administration^ of 
the country ; I doubt, indeed, whether it’ would be possible to find any native 
qualified to be a party in framing laws and regulations. '1 hey might, no doubt, 
afford on some occasions, the aid of information ; but that would be attainable 
without their being associated as assessors in a council of that nature. 1 am dis- 
posed to think that the Sudder Dewannee Nizamut Adawliit, with some legal 
assistance, might be made an efficient instrument for fiannng Regulations. ^ 

1 734. Would not their intioduction into that Council, in your opinion, give con- 
fidence to the natives generally^ — 1 do not think it would add in any degiee to 
the confidence already reposed by them m the Government In my judgment it 
would be extremely objectionable to introduce a native into that situation at all, and 
I do not imagine that he could be of any material service 

1735. Can you state any specific danger that you would apprehend from such 
an experiment?— I should not say that there was any danger m it, but I do not see 
the advantage of it. I think it would be placing the natives too high in point of 
rank and situation relatively to British functional les and British subjects, nor do 
I conceive that natives could be found qualified for the task of legislation ; it is 
not at all consistent with their habits. 

1736. You referred, in one of your answ'eis, to the vast mass of public business 
that was transacted in the departments in India, and which is certainly not less in 
the departments at home ; has any mode evei occurred to you by which that 
increasing mass could be diminished ^ — It is a subject upon vybich I have often 
reflected ; indeed 1 have been naturally driven to reflect upon it by having, while 
a member of Council, experienced the overwhelming and overburthening mass 
of business that came befoi’e us. The Government is ovei’loaded with details. Ihe 
principle of the remedy is obvious . a division of labour and responsibility ; but 
the means of effecting it are not ,so apparent. Even so long ago as when I left 
India, the machinery of government was manifestly inadequate to the work it had 
to perform; and of course it must be still moie so now. I speak particularly of 
the Supreme Government The question then is, how the Government can be 
relieved from a portion at least of the details of business which come before it. 
There is nothing so great and nothing so small that, under the present 'system, does 
not require the intervention of the supreme authority. The idea that I have enter- 
tained is, that the suboidinate functionaries should be. invested with a greater 
degree of authority, so as to render it unnecessary for them to submit the whole of 
their proceedings to the decision of the Government, which now is the case ; but 
I am not prepared to suggest any specific plan for the aGcomplishraent of that im- 
portant object. 

1737. With 
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1737. With regard to the transmission to the authorities in this country of the 
very voluminous matters of small detail that come before them, do you considet 
that it might be practicable to draw any line which should supersede the necessity 
of such very laborious investigation to so very little purpose ^ — I confess I do not 
see the practicability of drawing any such line. So long as it is deemed necessary 
to exercise a control and superintendence over the proceedings of the govern* 
ments abroad, so long apparently must the whole of their proceedings be sent 
home 

1738 While you were in the government in India, was not an order issued to 
all tile residents, directing them not to send the whole of the correspondence upon 
eveiy subject, but to send a diary, and to send a list of the letters, and such of 
them only as were material to the diary ^ — I recollect (being reminded of the cir- 
cumstance') that when 1 held the otBce of Chief Secretary, instructions were issued 
to the lesidents to keep and transmit periodically to the presidency, a diary or precis 
of their correspondence, and to abstain from tiansinitting copies of such documents 
noted m the diary as were not of material importance. 

1739 You stated that you were connected with the Secret department when 
you were in India ; does your experience lead you to believe that the Secret 
department in India is propeily constituted for the purposes of despatch and 
secrecy ? — I have no reason to doubt that it is so. 


Martis, 17 ° dk ApriUs, 1832 . 


Sir James Macdonald, Baronet, in the Chair. 


NEIL BENJAMIN EDMONSTONE, Esq. called in and further examined. 

*1 739 Is theie anything you wish to state to the Committee in reference to the 
evidence you gave yesterday ^ — I have had an opportunity this morning of looking 
into the despatch respecting the conduct of the Indigo planters, to which I referred 
yesteiday, and have made two or three extracts from it, with a view to show more 
clearly the grounds on which I found my statement regarding the conduct and pro- 
ceedings of the indigo planters and their agents. 

1 740. What was the date of the despatch from which you made the extracts you 
allude to ^ — These extracts are contained in the answer of the Court of Directors 
to the despatches from Bengal on the subject of the indigo planters, and I have 
taken them from the answer, not from the original despatches , so that I do not 
exactly know the dates. The letter to Bengal, answering these despatches, is dated 
the toth of this month. 

1741. Do you wish to make any observations to the Committee in regard to the 
answers you gave yesterday on the subject of Europeans occupying land in India * 
— It has always appeared to me that the admitting Europeans generally to hold 

lands 
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lands as pi’opiietors and renters in that country, would be calculated rather to iTTni 

interfere with and obstruct, than to encourage and promote the interests of the 
native landholdeis. It will not be practicable to impose an effectual restraint, either n. B. EilmonhUm, 
on the number or desciiption of the Europeans who, through the opening now Eirj- 

afforded, may obtain a footing in the country. They will become the iivals and 
competitors of the native landholders, and progressively supplant them in the 
possession of then lands The essential difference of character, habits, religion, 
language, attainments, modes of thinking and acting, customs, and prejudices, 
between the two classes, constitute an insuperable bar to their ever being united by 
the associations and connections of domestic life, or by any common bond of 
national interest and feeling They cannot coalesce and commix. There must be 
a constant collision between them, as well as between the Europeans themselves 
and then respective agents and adherents , the effect of all which will be to cieate 
disputes and distuibances that must engage the almost exclusive time and attention 
of the local magistracy and police. This anticipation is strongly countenanced by 
the information we have received relative to the pioceedings of the comparatively few 
Europeans already established m the inteuoi of the presidency of Bengal as indigo 
planters, and must consequently be aggravated by the unlimited admission of Euro- 
peans as landholders for general agricultural purposes, to which the door now seems to 
have been opened 7 he reports referred to show that their conduct has had the effect of 
creating disturbance and disorder in the country where they have been located 5 
that It has been found impracticable for the magistrates to control their conduct j 
and I must repeat my opinion, that if such an influx of European landholders as 
the arrangement involves be intioduced into the countiy, it will be found indispen- 
sably necessary to establish a new system of judicature for the control of them. 

1742. The Committee understand that you have extracted from the answei to 
these despatches, such parts as you think tend to bear out the particular view you 
take of the subject? — 'Yes ; it was with that view that I made those extracts 

1743 Is the answer to the despatches very voluminous ? — It is very voluminous. 

The recorded reports of the conduct of the ludigo pUmteis and their agents appeared 
to me to afford sufficient evidence of the truth of what I have stated. 

1744 Does the despatch entirely refer to this question ? — It does, exclusively. 

Fincling It difficult to describe concisely the facts represented in the exti acts which 
1 hold in my hand, I desire to refei to the detailed narrative contained in them, as 
bearing me out m the statement that 1 have given “ As magistrate of N uddea, 

(says Mr Turnbull) I have had some opportunity of witnessing the scenes of 
contention and strife ensuing from the various and conflicting interests to wliicli 
that competition gave rise. The disorders which then prevailed in that and the 
neighbouring indigo districts have, I believe, nothing abated to the present day, and 
they are certainly such as to call for the serious inteiposition of Government. 

From the moment of ploughing the land and sowing the seed, to the season of 
reaping the crop, the whole district is thrown into a state of ferment •, the most 
daring breaches of the peace are committed in the face of our police officers, and 
even of the magistrate himself. In ultei defiance of all law and authority large 
bodies of armed men are avowedly entertained for the express purpose of taking or 
retaining forcible possession of lands or crops , violent affrays, or rather regular 
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pitched battles ensue, attended with bloodshed and homidde ; our police estabH»li" 
ments are corrupted, and the daroghas are said notoriously to be in the pay of the 
N B h(lm(>ni,ione, planters, Ruiopean or native, to secure their good offices.” 

1 745. What is the name of the magistrate ? — Mr. Turnbull ; he is now a 
.membei of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut; he had been magistrate of 
Niuldea, which is distant about 100 miles above Calcutta. The magistiate of 
Dacca says, “ 1 will not here put on record acts which have come to my know- 
ledge of the open daring violence directed to the destruction of rival factories j but 
will ask, where is the instance in this part of the country of the native zemindar, who, 
unaided by European partners or influence, has erected indigo factories, and suc- 
cessfully carried on the speculation, without being in the end either entirely ruined 
dr obliged to admit his powerful neighboui to share in his concern, or being him- 
self pel haps cast into gaol for standing up in defence of his own lights” 
Ml. Ross states, that “ armed men are kept by the planters to enforce the ryots’ 
contracts ,” and Mr Sealy, another officer, speaks of “ the number of affrays that 
now annually take place for indigo lauds, ivhich are invariably attended with 
seveie wounding, and frequently with loss of life, in consequence of the planters 
entertaining bodies of fighting men for the express purpose of fighting their battles 
on these occasions ” '1 hese are facts, independently of my own observation and 

reflection, on which my opinion of the inexpediency of admitting Europeans gene- 
rally as settleis into theiaterioi of the country, is mainly founded. Some of the 
repoits, however, contain very favomable opinions of the personal character of the 
indigo planteis , notwithstanding which, it appears that the above are practices and 
pioceedmgs of constant occurrence. 

1746 These facts, if well founded, were, I piesume, known to the goveinment 
of Reiigal , and knowing the existence of these facts, has not that government come 
to a dcteimination that it is desirable to permit Europeans to hold land upon long 
leases -They have so , and it appears to me to be likely to pioduce an aggiav<i- 
tion of the evil. I consider it to be our primary duty and obligation to adopt every 
measure calculated to elevate the natives, and to promote then interest and pros- 
peiity ; and I think it is acting in opposition to that principle to introduce into 
the country a minierons class of peisons who, from the natuio of their objects and 
pmsuits, will have inteiests opposed to those of the native landholdeis, and fiom 
tlieir national charactei, station, influence, and connexions, must necessarily obtain 
an ascendancy over them, which they aie likely to employ for puipo,ses adverse to 
the piospeiity of the native landliolders and tenants, and to the tranquillity of the 
country. It would be absolutely necessary, as already observed, to make such an 
alteration m the administration of the laws as would be calculated to control this 
body of Europeans. In fact, where a community of Europeans is established, 
British institutions must follow ; the effect of all which seems to me to be the pro- 
secution of a system for piorooting the interests and advantages of British sulijccts 
at the expense of those of the natives. Our forbearance hitherto in abstaining 
from all interference with the rights and possessions of our native subjects, 
securing to them the full exercise of their leligion and their laws, and assisting atul 
encouraging them in the prosecution of the arts of industry, has been, I conceive, 
& principal means of attaching them to our government : the measure of admitting 

Europeans, 
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Europeans, without limitation, to hold lands in the manner now proposed, or as 
I should rather say, already determined, seems to me to be a total departure from 
that line of policy. 

1747. To what proportion of the places in which indigo plantations are estab- 
lished do the extracts you have quoted refer — The districts of Nuddea and Dacca 
Jellalpore ; but the practices and scenes described in those extracts appear to be 
general. 

1748 You have stated that it has been found impossible for the local magistrates 
to control the conduct of the European planters, and further that it would be 
necessary to that end to establish a new system of judicature ; has any recommen- 
dation to that effect proceeded from the Bengal government? — Not to my knowledge 

1 749. Has the Couit of Directors found it to be its duty, in justice to the natives 
so suffering, to send out any orders to such effect ’ — Certainly not. By the esta- 
blishment of a new system of judicature I mean the introduction of British law 
with all its machinery into the interior of the country, which I should regaid as an 
evil of great magnitude, and which indeed could only be effected by a parliamentary 
enactment. 

1750. Has the Court of Directors found it to be its duty to disapprove of the 
introduction of granting leases of land to Europeans, as sanctioned by their govern- 
ment in Bengal ? — They strongly censured the Bengal government for adopting 
a measure of such paiamount importance without previous reference, as well as for 
allowing Europeans to hold leases without any security against the abuse of the 
privilege ; the majority of the Court, how’ever, concurred in sanctioning the grant 
of leases, subject to certain conditions and restrictions, and with a limitation as to 
the duration of the leases The local government of Bengal actually adopted the 
resolution of permitting Europeans to hold lands 011 leases of 60 years ; the Court 
of Directors have limited the term to 21. I, as a member of the Court of Direc- 
tors, entirely disapproved of that measure, and did not concur in it, and I stated 
Kiy reasons 

1751. In what possible manner does the limitation of the term of occupation to 
21 years instead of 60, tend to mitigate the evils which you have represented as 
arising out of the occupation by Europeans? — ^I do not think that it is calculated 
to remove them ; a door has been opened, which it will now be difficult to close. 

1 752. Then the Committee understand that on this point both the local govern- 
ment of Bengal, the Court of Directors at home, and the Board of Commissioners 
at home, have dissented from the opinions introduced by yourself?' — My opinions 
were submitted to the Court when the question came under discussion in the form 
of a proposed despatch' to Bengal. The sanction given to the measure under certain 
limitations may perhaps have been given under a conviction that, as it had already 
been adopted m Bengal, it was not possible to withdraw from it without public 
inconvenience ; some of my colleagues did not concur in the measure, even as pro- 
posed to be modified, any more than myself, and a dissent was entered upon the 
proceedings of the Court, to which reference can be had if necessary. 

1753 These opmions have not been acted on by either of the three governing 
bodies ? — ^T'he establishment of Europeans as landholders in that country is a mea- 
sure entirely novel, and has only been brought under the consideiation of the 
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authorities at home, and has received their sanction under the qualification and 
restrictions 1 have mentioned, within these three years. 

1754. The system m India, up to the present time, having been founded upon 
the exclusion of Europeans from holding lands in India ?— Yes, except to the extent 
of 50 bheegas (about 1 7 acres), 

1 755. And the present being an experiment for the first time formally introduced 

- The measure appears to have been introduced not experimentally but absolutely, 
and I consider it to be a measure pregnant with evil. 

1756. This limitation of the period of granting leases to 2i years, will of course 
place it in the power of the Court of Directors to alter this system at an earlier 
period than they would be able to do at the end of 60 years, if it was found inex> 
pedient to continue it ^ — I think that having been once admitted, it will be found 
very difficult to alter the system ; I do not think it practicable to recede, without 
producing great complaints on the part of those who may have embarked in large 
concerns under the encouragement of the local government. 

1757. You have stated that the occupation of land by Europeans must be 
followed by the establishment of British institutions ; will you state to the Cottttnhtee 
why Europeans so voluntarily settling themselves should not be rendered amenable 
to the provincial judicature of the country ' — I do not think that the local judicature 
is calculated to control their conduct, and experience seems to me to have shown 
that it is not. 

1758. Will you state what you mean by the expression British institutions ^ — 
I mean principally the British laws ; the British system of judicature, with all its 
appendages. 

1759. You would consider that, on a trial by jury, part of the jurymen should 
be Europeans^' — Yes, I mean the trial by juiy , the introduction of Biitish law and 
the English language. 

1760. When you state that the occupation of land by Europeans is injurious to 
the natives, do you mean that where it has been hitherto tiied it has had the effect 
of displacing the native cultivators? — Not the mere cultivators, I think that the 
European will necessarily enter into competition and collision with the natives, 
landholders and manufacturers, and therefore to that extent will eventually displace 
them. 

1761. The question lefers to the mere cultivator, to the ryot ^ — He will not 
displace the ryot ; but it has been found, in the case of the indigO planters, that the 
ryots have sometimes been very much ojipressed by them , that they have been 
compelled against their inclination to cultivate the indigo plant and to receive 
advances ; instances of this species of oppression are stated in the despatches I have 
referred to. 

1762. Have you read the evidence taken befoie the House of Lords in 1830 on 
this inquiry ?— I have not. 

] 763. Has not the occupation of land by Europeans rather acted as a stimulus 
to industry, and increased the demand for native labour? — I should think to 
a certain extent it must have done so, but the natives have not hitherto been at 
a loss to obtain employment from the land. The indigo manufacturers have no 
doubt paid higher rents, and so far have encouraged native industry. 

17(54. You 
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1 764. You say that it has been the duty of the Government rather to assist the 
natives in prosecuting the arts of industry'^ — I think that has been the object and 
general tendency of our administration, our Regulations, and our conduct with regard 
to them. 

1765. Will you inform the Committee how and where the Government have 
assisted the natives in prosecuting the arts of industry " — By the security that is 
afforded to life and property, by the moderation of the assessments, and their per- 
manent limitation where these have taken place, and by the protection that the 
natives enjoy under the British Government from external invasion and internal 
insurrection, and by removing all obstacles to the free application of labour and the 
free enjoyment of its produce. 

1766. What grounds have you for supposing that the life and property of the 
natives has been better secured under the British Government than under their own 
native government ? — By the establishment of independent tribunals of justice, 
which under their own government had no existence. 

1767. Does not every Mahomedan history with which you are acquainted, or 
even a native history written in English at Bengal within the last 60 years, 
familiarize you completely with instances of perpetual oppression on the part of 
their rulers, before the British acquired any territorial dominion in India? — I have 
no doubt that is a just description of the general character of the native adminis- 
tration for some time antenor to our possession of the country. 

1768 Do you consider the introduction of skill and capital into a country, or 
the assumption of the whole civil and military power of a country, together with 
the whole of its territorial revenues, to the exclusion of the natives in a participation 
in the administration of the government, as the greater evil ? — So far flora the 
introduction of skill and capital into the country being an evil, I consider it to be 
a great benefit, and I think under proper limitations British skill and capital may be 
very successfully employed, and to a certain degree has been so ; what I object to 
is the influx of Europeans in such numbers and in such a manner as must have the 
injm’ious effects I have described. 

1769 Are you aware what is the total number of Europeans actually employed 
in India in the indigo cultivation — I cannot venture to speak to that. 

1770. Are you aware what is the revenue derived from the number of Europeans 
employed in the indigo factories ? — I am not 

1771. Are you aware what is the amount of revenue derived from that source? 
— I am not. I could have no knowledge of these subjects since my return from 
India, but what I might have derived from the records in the India House, and 
I do not recollect having seen any statements of the kind. 

1772. Are you acquainted with the district of Tirhoot? — I never resided there, 

1773. You cannot therefore say whether in that distnet there is any appearance 
of increased wealth and comfort among the cultivators ? — Not from my own know- 
ledge and personal observation ; but I have reason to know the fact, as 1 well 
remember that the zemindar of Tirhoot was remarkable for the excellent manage- 
ment of his lands ; but the great improvement in this and other districts I am 
disposed to attribute mainly to the limitation of the public demand upon the 
land. 
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1774. Did Tiot these perpetual disputes arise from the circumstance of the 
uncertainty of the boundaiies, in the cases of the indigo plantations ; you talked of 
there being conflicts and shedding of blood, did they not generally arise, not from 
the circumstance of the cultivation of indigo, but the uncertainty of the boundaries? 
— I think it is stated, in the reports accompanying the despatches on the subject, 
that they are occasioned principally by the ryots receiving advances from different 
persons for the same crop, when each of the parties making the advances endea- 
vouring to enforce the fulfilment of his contract by means of an armed force, con- 
flicts and affrays ensue. I am speaking from a perusal of the papers. 

1775. Does not that arise more from the peculiarity of local circumstances than 
ftom any defect in the conduct of the cultivator of indigo? — It seems to arise from 
the avidity of the ryots to receive money, and from the proceedings of the servants 
of the manufacturer. 

1 776. Are not they generally Europeans who make the advances that you are 
speaking of?— Yes, through their native agents. 

1777. If the persons who made the advances were natives, do you think the 
same result would follow?— Native manufacturers would be much inoie easily con- 
trolled by the local judicature. 

1778. In such instances as have occuried from the misconduct of the indigo 
planters, are you awaie whether it has arisen from the employment of improper 
persons in the agency of the factories’ — The course of my seivice has not admitted 
of my being intimately acquainted with the details of all these proceedings. What 
I have been stating is derived chiefly from a perusal of the despatches lately received 
on that subject ; but ray opinion with regard to the prejudicial effects of the admis- 
sion of Europeans generally as landholders into the country, is not derived fiom 
these communications, although I think it is very much supported by them. '1 hat 
opinion arises from a general knowledge of local affairs in India , from my 
acquaintance with the habits, character, and peculiarities of the natives; and fioiii 
observation and leflection ; but I do not pretend to be personally acquainted with the 
management of an indigo factory. I have nevei been in a situation to acquire 
a personal knowledge of them. 

1 779. Has not the present system of exclusion of Europeans very much nar- 
rowed the means of selection which they can have of European agents at these 
factories ? — I have not seen any observations nor heard any complaints on this 
subject, nor have I sufficient knowledge of the system to form a judgment on 
this point 

1780. In Nuddea are all the indigo planters Eiiiopeans, or are there any Mus- 
sulmans?— I know there are natives who possess indigo factories and carry on 
the manufacture, 

1781. If two native planters had made advances to the ryot, would not they 
each have asserted their right to the crop, the same as two Europeans would have 
done? — Certainly; but as I said before, I conceive that the local tiibunals are 
fully capable of controlling the natives, but that they are not efficient in conti oiling 
the conduct of Euiopeans. 

1782. Why could not they be made efficient to that object? — The high tone of 
the European character itself, the influence and connections that a British subject 

of 
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of any rank in society necessarily acquires m the country, his being generally on 
terms of friendship with the local functionaries, a feeling of superiority over the 
natives, and the inferior degree of respect which an European is apt to entertain 
for the local tribunals as compared with those of his own nation, are all adverse to 
It- It is stated in the reports before referred to, that the natives die often actually 
afraid of bringing their complaints against Europeans before the magistrate. But 
under certain limitations and restrictions, and for special purposes, far from being 
adverse to the establishment of British subjects in the interior of the country, 
I think that Europeans of capital and chaiacter may very beneficially be allowed to 
settle ; not however as proprietois of estates or renters of land for general agncultuial 
purposes, like the native zemindars, as seems now to have been permitted, which 
I cannot consider as at all advisable, but on the contrary as pregnant with evil , but 
for the introduction of new objects of culture, of improvements depending upon 
British skill, energy, and enterprise. 

1783. Reverting to the topic of the government establishments in India, will 
you state to us what advantage to the public service appeals to you to result from 
conducting so much of the public business of the country thiough the medium of 
boards^ — The object of the establishment of boards of course was to relieve the 
Government from the burthen of details, and provided the members of the board 
are efhcient and well qualified for their duties, that object is advantageously accom- 
plished. The superintendence, for instance, over the collectors of revenue, seems 
to me very expediently lodged in the Board of Revenue. It would be impossible 
for the Government to Leep up a correspondence with all the individual collectors ; 
there must be some intermediate functionaries to conduct the details. 

1784 What other boards exist in Calcutta besides the Board of Revenue? — 
The Military Boaid, the Marine Board, the Board of Salt and Opium, and the 
Board of Trade 

1785 Does it come within your knowledge whether the individual membeis of 
the several boards do take an active pait m the conducting of public business? — 
While 1 was there I had reason to believe that they did so , but the president usually 
takes the lead m the business, as is the case, I believe, in all boards. 

1786. The president and the secretary, I presume, are the official members? — 
The president is the officiating member, assisted of course by the secretary. 

1787. What advantage or disadvantage would, in your opinion, result from 
concentrating several of these departments in one head, rather than in having their 
responsibility distributed among many members? — Practically, no doubt, theie 
would be great advantage, provided the person so appointed be fully qualified and 
capable in every respect of discharging the duties of the situation , but I conceive 
that it would be so extiemely difficult to secure the services of persons so eminently 
qualified, that it would be always necessary to have the assistance of other members, 
and that not only for the benefit of counsel and advice, but also for the advantage 
of a division of labour, one member taking one branch of business, and another 
member another, as I believe is usually practised, and to provide likewise for cases 
of sickness or necessary absence. A further benefit attaches to the constitution of 
a board, namely, that it admits of one of the members proceeding (as used actually 
to be the case occasionally), vested with the powers of the board, to visit the several 
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collector&hips, whilst the remainder continued at the pi’esidency to carry on the 
ordinary duties of the department 

1788. That observation applies solely to the Revenue Board?— I was speaking 
of the Revenue Board ; the Military Board is constituted upon a very different 
principle. 

1789. Upon what ground is the Board of Salt and Opium detached fi om the 
Board of Revenue? — I believe because the business was found too burtliensoine in 
addition to their other duties, and also because salt and opium are branches of 
revenue so very important as to have been thought to require a special and exclusive 
superintendence. I believe these are the grounds on which they were separated. 

1790. In a government circumstanced as the Indian government is, does it not 
appear to you peculiarly desirable that the executive powers of the government in 
that country should be concentrated as much as possible in the hands of one indi- 
vidual ? — As a general rule or principle, I think so certainly. I consider the con- 
stitution of our Indian governments to be well adapted to the character, habits, and 
feelings of the natives of India ; the concentration of authority in the hands of 
one individual (which I conceive is essentially the actual constitution of the Indian 
government, and is regarded by the natives to be literally such) harmonizes with the 
form of government to which from the earliest period of recorded history they 
have been accustomed, and is calculated also to secure that vigour, promptitude, 
and decision which the annals of British India have shown to be so necessaiy and 
so efficacious in the ever recurring emergencies of our situation in that country. 
The existing constitution of our Indian government is also that which seems more 
than any other susceptible of being guided and controlled by the authorities at 
home ; an object certainly of the highest importance when we consider the vast 
distance of our Indian possessions from the mother country, and the great extent 
of power necessarily vested in the hands of the local administiation. 

1791. What other checks appear to you desirable upon the authority of the 
person exercising the supreme power in India, than those which are to be found in 
a well-defined system of laws, and m the controlling power of the authorities at 
home ? — I have always been accustomed to consider that the power vested in the 
hands of the members of council constitutes a proper check to a certain extent 
upon the Governor-general. Utliink it is salutary that he should be subject to 
that degiee of lestraint under which he acts in consequence of the share possessed 
by the members of council m the government of the country, and such I always 
understood was the intention of the Legislature when the existing form of govern- 
ment was established, the Governor-general being left at the same time to act 
on his own responsibility m cases of emergency or great political irapoitanccj 
so that he has the benefit of efficient counsel and advice, whilst to a certain extent 
a check is imposed upon Ins conduct, without his being withheld from acting 
independently of his council on occasions essentially affecting the public interests 
and safety. 

1792. Is it not in the nature of such a constitution as the executive government 
to daily impede the course of public business ? — By no means, in my opinion, to 
an extent that in any degree counterbalances the advantages derived from such 
a constitution. 
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1793. We will suppose the individuals now composing the councils of the 

Governor^general appointed rather to discharge legislative than executive duties, ^ 7 A pril 1 S32. 
and to act, if necessary, upon certain occasions in the nature of a privy council to 5 Edmun^tone, 

the Governor-general : would it be your opinion that under such a state of things Bsq 

the legislative powers would be better provided for, and the executive government 
worked more expeditiously and more advantageously to the public interest ? — It 
appears to me that m a government so constituted as that of British India, it is 
not expedient entirely to separate the legislative from the executive branches of the 
administration. I do not think they can be entirely separated without impairing 
the efficiency of the government. 

1794. By legislative power, I mean the power of framing laws for the local 
government m India? — A separate council might no doubt be foimed for that pur- 
pose, but I am of opinion that any laws so enacted should still be subject to the 
confirmation of the Government itself ; but for the mere practical purpose of framing 
Regulations, I think a separate body might be expediently formed 

1795. Would you explain to the Committee what you mean by the confirmation 
of Government ? — I mean the confirmation of the Governor-general in Council. 

1 796. Do you mean that in the event of the formation of a legislative council, 
the Governor-general in Council should have a veto in the laws there proposed and 
enacted ? — I think it is expedient that he should ; the subject, however, is so new to 
me that I ought not perhaps to deliver an opinion so precipitately. I would rather 
desire to deliberate more maturely on the subject 

1797. In what year were you elected a Director? — In October 1820. 

1 798. How soon after did you become a member of the Committee of Corres- 
pondence? — It was only m April of last year that I became a member of the 
Committee of Correspondence. 

1799. During these 1 1 years after your return from filling the important station 
you held in India, on what committees of the India House were you appointed ? — 

According to the established pi-actice, I became a member of the Committee of 
Shipping in the first instance, and then by gradual rise 1 became a member of the 
Committee of Buying and Warehouses, and afterwaids, as already stated, a member 
of the Committee of Correspondence The rise in the scale of the Direction 
depends of course on vacancies and casualties. Under one of the bye-laws, no 
person coming from India can be elected a Director until two years after his 
return ; I did not therefore become a member of the Direction immediately after 
my arrival in England, as the question implies; I was elected two ycais and 
a quarter after. 

1 800. Are you aware upon what principle the regulation in the Court is founded, 
x>f succession by senionty to the Committee of Correspondence ? — ^I conceive on 
this principle, that by that means every Director has an opportunity of becoming 
practically acquainted with every branch of the Company’s affairs much moie 
efiiciently than he otherwise possibly could. 

1801. What opportunities do the Committees, for example, of Shipping ami 
Warehouses afford a Director of becoming acquainted with more important matters 
of the government of India ? — As a member of the Court, when the Court meets 
he has an opportunity of discussing any subject that is brought before them : for 

instance, 
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instance, when drafts or reports come from the Committee of Correspondence or 
17 pn 1 32- other committees, on political or any other subjects, they are laid before the Court 
N. B. Edmonstone, for the Consideration of the members ; and each member, whatever be lus station, 
Enq has then the opportunity of perusing them, and all the documents connected with 

them, and making himself fully acquainted with the subject ; so that by these 
means he is qualified to discuss the subject when it is brought forward for 
decision. 

1802. Practically that is the case, is it? — Yes, it is so. It is at the option, of 
course, of each ot the Directors to take such share in the discussion of any subject 
as he may think proper. Some take more and some less. Some are in the habit 
of leading the collections of papers which usually accompany the drafts of de- 
spatches or other documents laid before the Court for approval, and thereby making 
themselves fully acquainted with the details of the subject ; they are not therefore 
precluded from obtaining that knowledge to which the question refers, by the system 
that IS established. 

1 803. Might it not happen that individuals who have filled high stations with 
great reputation m India, return to this country at a period of life that makes it 
highly undesirable that they should serve an apprenticeship of 10 years in a ship- 
ping or warehousing committee before they are admitted into the impoitant part of 
the administration of the Court of Dnectors? — No doubt an individual returning 
from India under the circumstances described could be of more immediate use if 
introduced into the committee in which subjects connected with his own course of 
service aie primanly discussed ; at the same time I am inclined to think that upon 
the whole the present system Works well, for the reason I have given, namely, that 
by means of it a Directoi becomes practically acquainted with every branch of 
affairs, whilst he is not precluded from aftoiding the benefit of his more recent 
knowledge and experience by his being attached to a subordinate committee. 

1804. By the constitution of the Court of Directors, as it exists at present, is the 
junior member of such Court eligible to the chaii of the Court as much as the 
senior member ^ — Yes, he is eligible, certainly , but it is vei y unlikely to happen 
that the junior membei should be appointed to the chair of the Court. 

1805. It IS, however, a matter within the competence of the gieat body of the 
Court to select the individual to fill their chair who, whether he may have been 
a member one, ten or twenty years, may m their judgment be best entitled to the 
chair? — Certainly it is. 

1806. The Committee understand that the functions of the government of India, 
so far as the Court of Directors are concerned, may be considered as bound up 
with the Court generally, but that among themselves the Court for their own conve- 
nience divide these functions into difPerent committees conesponding to the dif- 
ferent departments of the state of India , is that a right view ? — That is the correct 
view. 

1807. It is understood by the Committee that the chairman and deputy-chair- 
man of the Court of Directors are, er ojficto, members of all committees, and from 
their station have the direct control, or at least a leading influence in every depart- 
ment of Indian administration, as far as the Court of Directors is concerned j is that 
so ? They have. As the organs of the Court, and as the organs of each com- 
mittee 
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iTiittee when they think proper to preside at those committees, they necessarily take j- ^prii 1832. 

the lead ; but the (Committee of Correspondence is the committee in which the 

chairs usually and ordinal ily preside, they attend other committees only when N. B. 
questions of peculiar importance arc to be discussed. 

1808. Considering then that the two chairs, whom in your last answer you 
described as organs of the Court, must be members of other committees officially, 
and cannot while in the chair attend reguLuly to such committees ; do you or do 
you not consider that in such circumstances an advantage is derived from these 
individuals having passed up thiough all the successive committees, previously to 
their taking the chan in the Gonumtteo of Correspondence, being at the same time 
in the chan of the Couit^ — Most certainly so. 

1 809. '1 here being at the same tune no bye-law or other legal impediment on the 
part of the Court, to tlie selection of any individual to the chair, if he should be 
pre-eminently qualified in their judgment to fill it ^ — There is no such impe- 
diment 

1810. And the Committee understand that the despatches are open to every 
member of the Court, whethei he be a member of the Committee of Correspon- 
dence or not ; and that practically many mcmbeis of other committees do read all 
the despatches submitted to the Couit ^ — Eveiy member of the Court has access to 
despatches and documents of all kinds that are not secret. 

1811. How many classes of committees are therein — There are three general 
committees, wuh subdivisions 

1812. What public advantage results from there being so large a number of 
Directors as 24'^ — That it facilitates the transaction of business, by their being 
divisible into committees, and also it seems to me to afford a latitude for the 
introduction of vaiious qualifications that are useful and necessary 

1813 Do you think in your opinion that the substantial business of the India 
House could not be conducted with a diminisbed number of Directors ^ — I vvill not 
go so far as to say that I am not aware that the existing number of Directors is 
calculated to clog and impede the progress of business j it does not appear to me 
to do so in practice. 

1814 Supposing the East-India Company was to divest itself altogether of its 
mercantile character, I presume that there would be an end of committees of 
shipping, warehousing, and so forth . under such cncumstances, by what number of 
Directors could the public business of India be in your judgment satisfactorily con- 
ducted ? — There is no doubt if that was the case that a considerable reduction in 
the number of Directors as well as in the establishment might be effected. 

1815. In the event of its appearing to the Legislature desirable that the supply of 
young men destined to fill the civil offices in India should be piovided from some 
other source or by some other inode than at present, what injury in your opinion 
would result from the remuneration of a Director being in the shape of salary 
instead of that of patronage . for instance, whether it would lead to a different 
description of men being appointed ? — I do not think that any injury would result 
from the change. On the contrary, I am rather disposed to think it might be an 
improvement, as it would constitute a stronger obligation on the individuals ap- 
pointed to attend to their duties ; and if the existing system of election were con- 

E.I.— I. it ii tinned 
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tinued, I do not think it would lead to a different description of men being 
appointed, unless the salary were so considerable as greatly to extend the field of 
competition. 

1816. Do you consider it might probably happen that a limited number of 
Diiectois so appointed would feel it more imperatively their duty to take their full 
share m the transaction of the duties of the Court ^ — It appears to me it would 
impose practically as well as moially an additional degree of responsibility upon 
them. 

1817. I would ask you geneially, whether upon any of the points to which you 
have been examined by the Committee, or on any others winch they have omitted, 
any suggestions occur to you that you consider it important to the object of our 
inquiiy to state to the Committee ^ — I am not prepared at this moment to suggest 
anything in addition to what I have all eady stated, but should anything further 
occur to me 1 will submit it to the Committee in writing. 


Sabbati, 23 ° die Juiui, 1832 . 


James A. Stewart Mackenzie, Esq. in the Chair. 


Mons. L’Abbe JEAN ANTOINE DUBOIS, called in and Examined. 

i8i8. Were you long in India?— I anived in India in 1792, and left in 
1823 ; I was about 31 yeais in India. 

1819 In what capacity were you there ? — As a Catholic Missionary from Paris, 
(des Missions Etrangeres), but belonging to the Propaganda Society. 

1820. What part of India were you in particularly ? — Tanjore, Carnatic, and 
Mysore. 

1821. What is the present number and state of the Catholics throughout India? 
— In answer to that question, I will biiefly state, that owing to several reasons which 
have been fully unfolded in my former woiks, cliiefly in that entitled “ Letters on 
the State of Christianity in India, &c ” which is before the public, tlie Christian 
religion has visibly been on the decline during these jiast 80 years. When I arrived 
m that countiy in 1792, in the capacity of a missionary, I was credibly assured by 
the old missionaries 1 found iheie, that before that time the munber of native 
Catholics 111 the peninsula, to the south of the Kiichiia, was far above 1,000,000 ; 
the actual number cannot be determined with a positive precision, but it may be done 
by approximation. During ray abode of more than 30 years m India, I endea- 
voured to ascertain, as far as possible, what was the present number of persons of 
this description, and I believe that there is no exaggeration in carrying their aggre- 
gate number to about 600,000: about 160,000 will be found 111 the island of 
Ceylon, and between 400,000 and 500,000 in the several provinces of the south 
of the peninsula ; however, the greatest number amongst the latter live 011 the 
Malabar coast, from Goa to Cape Comorin, mcluding Travancore , and from the 
information I received from several respectable quarters, I believe that the number 

of 
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of Catholic Christiatis in that tract of country amount to above 300,000, the 
I emamder aie disseminated over the provinces of Madura, Carnatic, Mysore, and 
Deccan, 

That numerous body of Chiistians have foi their chief religious guides eight 
bishops, viz, four titular bishops who are appointed by the court of Portugal, and 
four bishops m partibus trrftdelium, with the title of apostolical vicais, diiectly 
appointed by the Holy See, without the interference of any temporal power 

The titular bishops appointed by the court of Portugal are the Arclibishop of 
Goa, the primate, and the bishops of St Thomd near Madras, Cochin and Cran- 
ganore on the Malabar coast ; the two latter bishopiics have been vacant duiing 
these past 40 years, they having no levenues for their support, and the Poituguese 
government not being disposed, it appeals, to pay bishops living in countries 
submitted to a foreign power. 

The four apostolical vicars appointed by the Holy See are stationed at Pondi- 
cherry, Verapoly neai Cochin, Bombay and Agra, the former is a Frenchman, the 
three lattei aie Italians. 

In general the Catholic bishops appointed by the Holy See in Asia, and even in 
Protestant countries where the spuitual authority of the Pope is disiegarded, as in 
England, &c , bear the title of apostolical vicars, being ordained bishops, and having 
the true episcopal character ; they aie what is called bishops in partibm uijiddium, 
the titles of their bishoprics being derived from ancient bishoprics m Asia Minor or 
in Noith Africa, before the overthrow of the Chiistian religion in those countiies by 
the Mahometan invasion Ihus the titles of bishops in partibus are ineiely 
nominal, their real episcopal sees being eilhei reduced to ruins or entirely occupied 
by infidels. The principal difference between titular bishops and bishops in par^- 
ttbus, or apostolic<il vicars, is that the former, after having once received from the 
Pope the canonical institution, can no more lose their spiritual jurisdiction or be 
removed from their sees without their consent, unless they should fall into heresy, 
while the apostolical vicars depend at all times on the Pope, who can at his will 
revoke or suspend their spiritual powers, and order them to cease their religious 
functions. 

Each bishop is assisted by a number of priests proportionate to the extent of 
his jurisdiction , most of those priests are natives of India, educated by European 
ecclesiastics in seminaries established for the purpose, and ordained by the bishops. 

1822. What system would you advise the British Government to adopt for the 
purpose of improving their moral and political state — I will confess that this 
question is more intricate and much more embarrassing than the first. It cannot 
be denied that, generally speaking, the Christians in India are held in a state of 
contempt by the bulk of the population ; but they are no more, and even less so, 
than the Mahometan and other natives who have embraced a foreign religion, as 
the Christian religion obliges the natives who have adopted it to renounce most of 
the usages and practices which the Hindoos consider as imprescriptible, and as 
forming the indissoluble ties which unite them together : those among them who 
have embraced it are considered as forming no longer a part of the social body. 
In consequence of this prejudice, in most countries, among others on the Malabar 
coast and at the island of Ceylon, the Christians have, like the Mahometans, 
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formed a separate social body, living without molestation accoiding to the rules of 
their religion, and peaceably carrying on the several tiades and professions common 
to all other Hindoos, without the difference of religion affecting their temporal 
inteiests or their social intercourse with the generality of the Hindoos. They are 
not admitted, it is true, to the familiarity of the latter in general, but in general 
inteicouise of society a full scope is given to their industry, and there is no kind of 
trade or profession in which a due proportion of Christians are not engaged. 
Many among them aie chiefs of villages, and live respected When punchayets 
are convened to settle disputes and other matters not belonging to religion or 
regulations of castes, the Christians are summoned as well as other Hindoos to 
attend them , and altliough despised and kept at a distance m the familiar inter- 
com se with the other Hindoos, to the best of my knowledge never any political 
incapacity has been imposed upon them anywhere m India on the score of their 
leligion : and under the Hindoo and Mahometan princes the doors to civil and 
militaiy ofSces weie always opened to persons of meiit among them, without regard 
to their religion 1 am fully aware that theie exists a strong prejudice against 
them among a great many Europeans, who aie disposed to consider them as the 
veiy worst of the Hindoos, and as surpassing the latter in dishonest} ; but from 
a long personal and attentive observation, I am thoroughly convinced that so far 
from this being the case, il an impaitial inquiiy was made on the subject in morality, 
probity and honesty, the Cliiistians would get the better over the other castes, and 
the balance would be greatly in their favour I do not mean that a great propoi- 
tion of logues is not to ho found amidst them, but it is pioportionally less than 
among the other classes of Hindoos Many among them have been admitted to 
places of trust under the British Goveimnent, and I know positively that they have 
most of them discharged their duties with fidelity, and to the entiie satisfaction of 
their employers 

That owing to several causes more fully explained in ray former works, chiefly in 
that above quoted, the Christian religion has not yet pioduced its full effects on the 
minds of the Hindoos who have embiaced it, I am not disposed to controveit ; but 
that it has produced no effect at all, and has left the Hindoo converts in the same 
state m which they were, or perhaps woise than before, is an untenable paradox, 
which will be disowned by every unpartiai and honest obseiver I am aware that 
my testimony on the subject may be questioned by many peisons, and attributed to 
a partiality or bias to which my profession of missionary among the Hindoos during 
a period of more than 30 years must necessarily liave exposed me I have not the 
preten.sion to be above the weakness common to most men, to be partial towards 
the persons who interest us in a particular manner , but as a proof that my piofes- 
sion lias not entiiely blinded me, or lendered me over-jiartial towards my loimer 
dear Hindoo disciples, I appeal to all persons who may have perused my works. 
Have I disguised or tried to excuse their faults, their vices, or their defects ^ Have 
1 not been rather too plain, too explicit, and too candid on the subject ^ All that 
I can^ say is, that the fairness and candour of my statements have made me many 
enemies among the very Hindoos, and seveial other classes of people. 

Meanwhile the religious and moral condition of the native Christians might be 
materially improved if their religious instruction and moral education were better 

attended 
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attended to, and, above all, their religious guides were placed above the state of 
penury, I may say of beggary, in which they generally live. It is well known that 
most of them have nothing else for their support but the scanty assistance of their 
distressed flocks, who are generally reduced themselves to a state of great poverty ; 
and their priests, in order to procure for tliemselves absolute necessaries, are reduced 
to the sad and almost unavoidable necessity of making a kind of traffic with sacra- 
ments, and to debase themselves in different ways, with the loss of their dignity and 
independence. In order to obviate so great an evil, I would propose to shelter the 
clergy from (he horrors of indigence, by giving to every bishop a salary of at least 
600 rupees a year ; to every European missionary having under his charge a congre- 
gation of at least 3,000 native Christians and above, a salary of 300 rupees a year, 
with an additional salary of 50 rupees a year for a catechist ; and to every native 
priest having under his chaige a congregation of at least 3,000 natives, a salary of 
200 rupees a year, with an addition of 50 rupees for a catechist, with an injunction 
to require nothing fiom their flocks for the administration of sacraments, under the 
penally of losing their salaries. As the wants of the Catholic missionary are few, 
1 think that those sums, however moderate, would enable him to live independent 
In order to improve the education of the Catholics, it would be highly advan- 
tageous to maintain a well-qualified schoolmaster, under the superintendence of 
each missionary having under his care congregations to the amount of at least 3,000 
Christians, on a salary of five or six rupees a month. 

At the same time, I cannot see of what utility are those four titular bisliops 
appointed in India by the court of Portugal ; still less can I guess at the right of 
Portugal to appoint bishops m the British dominions; as well could the King of the 
French claim the right of appointing the bishop of Quebec, under pretext that 
that bishopric was founded by the French when they possessed Canada. Four 
bishops in parlthus, 01 apostolical vicars, whose maintenance is cheaper than that 
of titular bishops, would be sufficient, in my opinion, to discharge the episcopal 
duties among the Catholics of India. One should be stationed in the i.sland of 
Ceylon, anoi.her for the Carnatic and Madura, two for the Malabar coast, and a fiftli 
is judged necessary for Bengal and Hindostan. A negotiation to this effect could 
be opened with the Holy See, whose concurrence is indispensably necessary, and no 
circumstance is more lavourable than the present one for the pin pose, all the 
bishopiics in India, at least three of them, being vacant ; and measures might be 
taken to prevent Portugal from filling the vacancies until new orders. 

Another measure I would advise should be, as soon as circumstances allow 
it, to have in future the four or five apostolical vicars appointed by the Holy 
See for India exclusively chosen amongst English or Irish born priests, assisted 
by two or three of their countrymen, beginning with ffie island of Ceylon, as 
containing the greatest number of Catholics. I am of opinion that this arrange- 
ment would be conducive to the good of the countiy, and produce the best effects. 
1 know that the native Catholics of India are, in general, anxious and would be 
proud to have religious guides belonging to the nation which rules over them ; 
and this circumstance would contribute to render the Catholics more respectable. 
An English or Irish apostolical vicar should at first be appointed for the island of 
Ceylon, whose religious wants are great indeed. I know from good authority 
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that the Holy See is anxious to place a bishop there, but it is necessary for that 
purpose to have the concurrence of the British Government, and of the Aich- 
bishop of Goa, under whose spiritual authority the island is placed, and who would 
not see with mdifi'eience so huge a part of his flock withdrawn fiom his leligious 
power ; but all things would be satisfactorily adjusted by negotiations with the 
Holy Sec. I think that such an arrangement would be highly conducive to the 
welfare and prospeiity of the island, and 1 have been pioud to find that a goiitleinan 
of lank, who has adrainistei ed justice duiing many yeais m the island with so much 
credit to himself, and so much benefit for the inhabitants. Sir Alexander Johnston, 
who is so well acquainted with localities, and with the clmiacter of the inhabitants, 
coincides in the same opinion with me. 

I owe apologies for the incoheient style and gi-ammatical errors of my state- 
ments m a language with which I am but vciy imperfectly acquainted , but I have 
judged that my evidence m bad English would be prefeiied to another in a little 
better French. 

1823. In your answer to the second question, you have referred to ihe expe- 
diency of the British Government giving salaiies to European missionaries, has it 
or has it not been the uniform practice of the British Government 10 give any 
sanction to the propagation of Christianity among ihe people under its control — 
It has nevei been the practice of the Government to interlere at all m tlie propa- 
gation of Christianity , the interests of religion have been left to themselves, and 
whenever any wrong has been sustained by the missionaries, that wrong has been 
redressed by the Government, as 1 myself have experienced : the interfeience of 
the Goveinmcnt I consider would be rather hurtful than beneficial to the interest 
of religion. In recommending any salary for the Roman -catholic missionaries, 
I have considered tliat they are without any funds other than those contributed by 
then own poor flocks, whereas other worships are m part supported by funds raised 
elsewhere ; m some cases by tithes, in others by portions of the harvests in the 
country, and by considerable lands I should still consider the mteiference of 
Government, except to that limited extent, injurious. 

1 824. What do you mean by the woid tithes ? — I mean a certain portion of the 
crop, a share of a crop for the leligious woiship was considered a tithe. 

1825 When does the portion of the produce of a crop arise as a right to be 
enjoyed by the Roman-catholic missionaiy, by the Protestant missionary, by the 
Syrian priest, or any other class ^ — This applies, I ought to say, only to the 
dominant religion of the country, that is to say, the Hindoo. When I have men- 
tioned that the Government give no pecuniary assistance, I must make an observa- 
tion : in two or three instances I made application, by means of intermediatory 
magistrates, to the Government, repi'csenting the state of the chapels, tlie expense 
of catechists, the repairs of the chapels, and several other disbuiscincnts, for the 
candles and so forth. And once when I was in the Bararahal, I obtained an allow- 
ance in respect to those expenses, and also in Mysore ; and in Mysore I obtained 
an annual allowance or grant of 300 rupees for the same purpose 

1826. What was the name of the apostolical vicar at Pondicherry, during the 
latter part of the period of your residence there r — His name was Louis Heber, 
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Haileybury, called m and examined. 

1827. How long and m what capacity have you been connected with the East- ** 

India College^ — Since 1805 ; I was then appointed one of two professors in the j'TT'jiiitMt 
classical department, but was not to be called in till the number of pupils ' p ^ 
should exceed 40. The college opened in February 1806, and I commenced my 
duties in August 1806. I remained professor till January 1815, when I was ap- 
pointed Pimcipal by the Court of Directois, the appointment being confirmed by the 
India Board, and was rcquiied to continue my lectuies in the classical department, 
in addition to the duties, but on the same salary, as Pimcipal. In that capacity 
I have remained ever since. 

1828. What was the design of that institution, and what was the original plan of 
that education which it was intended to supply — The design of the East-India 
College was to supply a want, which had been felt and acknowledged by the govern- 
ment both in India and at home, — the want of qualifications in the great body of 
the civil servants, commensurate with the extent and importance of their actual 
functions. There is a Minute m Council of the Marquis Wellesley, of iSou, 
quoted by Mr Malthus, in a pamphlet, entitled, “ Statements respecting the East- 
India College,” 1817. Of tins Minute the following extracts are found in the first 
and second sections of that pamphlet, pages 0, 11, 16 and 17. 

P. 0. “ To dispense justice to millions of people of various languages, manners, 
usages and religions, to administer a vast and complicated system of leveniie, 
through districts equal m extent to some of the most considerable kingdoms in 
Europe ; to maintain civil order in one of the most populous and litigious regions 
in the world ; these are now the duties of the larger portion of the civil servants of 
the Company.” 

P. 1 1. “ The civil servants of the East-India Company, therefore, can no longer 
be considered as the agents of a commercial concern, they are, in fact, the ministers 
and officeis of a powerful sovereign: they must now be viewed in that capacity, 
with a reference, not to their nominal, but to their real occupations. Their duties 
are those of statesmen in every other part of the world ; with no other characteristic 
diflferences than the obstacles opposed by an unfavourable climate, a foreign 
language, the peculiar usages and laws of India, and the manners of its inha- 
bitants. 

P. 16. “ The propoition of the civil servants in Bengal who have made a con- 
sideiable progress towaids the attainment of the qualifications requisite in their 
several stations appeals gieat, and even astonishing, when viewed with regard to the 
early disadvantages, emhanassments, and defects of the civil service. But this 
piopoition will appear very different, when compared with the exigencies of the 
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state, with the magnitude of these provinces, and with the total number of the civil 
servants which must supply the succession to the great offices of the Goveinment. 

“ It must be admitted, that the great body of the civil servants m Bengal is not 
at present sufficiently qualified to dischaige the duties of the several arduous 
stations in the administiation of this empire ; and that it is particularly deficient 
in the judicial, fiscal, financial and political branches of the Government. 

“ The state of the civil services of Madras and Bombay is still more dcToctive 
than that of Bengal.” 

There is also a speech of the late Mr. Grant, m a debate at the India House, 
Febi uavy 6th, 1817, i eported in the Asiatic J ournal for Api il 1 8 ) 7. In this speech 
he declares that the Com t of Directors, m reducing tlie grand collegiate establish- 
ment which the Marquis Wellesley (in pursuance of the views above stated) had 
founded at Fort William, did not act upon a less enlightened policy, or a feebler 
conviction of the necessity of an improved education lor their civil servants ; but 
thought that they could attain the same end, not only at a much less expense, but 
in a much better manner, at home. To prove this, be quotes as follows from 
a despatch drawn up by the Court of Directors in 1802 — 

“ Whatever European education is deemed proper for our servants, we are 
decidedly of opinion they should receive in Europe, and that their application in 
India should be confined chiefly to the study of subjects properly Indian ; we have 
tlieiefore in contemplation to establish such regulations at home as shall affoid the 
means of their acquning, with classical and mathematical instruction, the elements 
of those branches of science most useful m out service abioad.” 

He pioceeds to asseit, “ that even before Lord Wellesley went to India, the 
want of an appropriate institution m this country for the instruction of young men 
destined for the service of the Company abroad was felt, and the outlines of a plan 
of education proper for that purpose (nearly such a plan as was afterwards 
adopted) suggested ” 

He likewise quotes a Ileport of the Committee of Correspondence of the Couii 
of Diieetors, dated Octobei 1804, to the following effect ; — “ As the Company’s 
civil seivants are to be employed in all the diffeient branches of the administiation of 
extended dominions, it will be readily admitted that, as far as may consist with an 
eaily entiance upon the duties of active life (also very necessary in their case), they 
should receive an education, comprehending not only the usual couiso of classical 
learning, but the elements of such othei parts of knowledge as may be more 
peculiarly applicable to the stations they have to fill. Independent of the improve- 
ments which they may receive from establishments in India m studies properly 
Oriental (improvements which cannot commence till some years of youth are aheady 
past), there is a most important period of life to be filled up before they leave 
their native country. In that period their principles of every kind are to be formed 
and their minds cultivated . it is the only peiiod their destination will allow for the 
acquisition of Euiopean Iiteiature and science ; and, in a word, on the use which 
IS made of it must depend, in a veiy material degree, their future character and 
sei vices. It is not then to be doubted that they should not be left to such 
chance of acquisition as the routine of public or country schools may, under all the 
varieties of situation, tutorage, example and other circumstances incident to persons 
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collected from every part of the United Kingdom, afford them. There ought to be 
one course and standard of appropriate education for them ; and to this end, one 
place of instruction. ''Ihere they should be trained with care, and required to give 
proofs of real proficiency ; in older to which they should be subjected to the test of 
strict and impartial examination, a test hardly to be looked for in all the different 
modes and degrees of their present education. Nor ought it to be the only object 
of such a system to form good servants for the Company ; the system should aim 
also at making them good subjects and enlightened patriots. They are to leave 
their native country at an early age, to pass many years of life among a people 
every way dissimilar to their own ; their sphere of action is placed at a remote 
distance from the parent state ; they are to manage interests of the highest value 
to that state ; and our vast acquisitions there, with the continually increasing 
dumber of Europeans in those territories, tend to strengthen their attachment to 
that quarter. It is therefore of importance that the young men, before their 
departure, should be imbued with reverence and love for the religion, the constitu- 
tion and laws of their own country , and hence the plan of their studies should 
comprehend some elementary instruction in those most essential branches of know- 
ledge. These branches will also be best learnt before the young men have launched 
out into the world, which, without such instruction, they would do unfoitified against 
erroneous and dangerous opinions 

The plan of education by which it was proposed to supply the want thus felt and 
acknowledged by the authorities both abroad and at home was upon the principle 
of the above Report It combined provisions for an enlarged European education, 
with the rudiments of some of the Oriental languages 5 the European education 
embracing, besides the classical and matlieinatical instruction usually given to the 
junior pait of the universities, the elements of the sciences of political economy and 
law. In shoit, it supplied very much that kind of education which Mr. Elphinstone, 
in his recent evidence before the Lords’ Committee, (para. 2419 and 2521) has 
pointed out as most material for the civil service, (although he doubts the expe- 
diency of a particular college on purpose :) 

“ 2419. I think it would be better if in England their attention was directed 
more to the knowledge which could be acquired only here, than to native 
languages, that can be better learnt in India ; and particularly to political 
economy and the general principles of jurisprudence (not English law, but general 
jurisprudence). Perhaps it would be better if instead of being confined to any 
one college, they were taken from any college where they could get a good educa- 
tion, and subjected to a very strict examination before they were sent out.” 

“ 2521. They might perhaps, with advantage, also be instructed in the grammars 
of the native languages ; and those who choose, in Sanscrit and Arabic, winch are 
dead languages in India as well as here But all other knowledge, peculiar to 
India, is better acquired on the spot , while much knowledge is attainable in 
England, which can never afterwards be obtained in India.” 

1 am informed also that Mr Elphinstone is not the only civilian of high talent 
and situation, lately returned fiom India, whose views of the education required 
for the Civil service, though carried to a greater extent, correspond in kind with 
those of the above plan. 

E.x. — I. s s 1829. Could 
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1829, Could not such an education have been obtained without a special insti- 
tution ^ — 1 feel confident it could not, at the tune when the college was founded. 
Oriental languages were not then taught in any seminary in England with which 
I am acquainted. The ordinal y schools of the country stopped far short of the 
scientific and political part of the education required, though they could no doubt 
have supplied admirable classical scholars. In the universities themselves, the 
regular course of studies before the first degree did not embrace political economy, 
history and law ; studies which there are still recommended to be deferred to 
a later period And the detention of students even so long as the first degree, at 
the university, was thought to be quite incompatible with an entrance on the civil 
service of India, at an age sufiBciently early for that service, according to the 
opinions then entertained. 

1830. What are the principal features of the system by which that plan was to 
be carried into execution ? — The college was placed under the charge of a prin- 
cipal and seveial professors, having appropriate departments of instruction. The 
principal, besides the general superintendence of the college, took that of specific 
religious tuition ; and, together with the professors m holy orders, was expected 
to preach in the college chapel. The other departments were thus distributed 1 
classical and general literature, including English composition, was divided between 
two piofessors The lectures in this department weie not designed to teach tlie 
elements of Greek and Latin, but to apply the knowledge of these languages 
brought from school to a manly course of classical reading. They were upon the 
plan of those given at the universities, particulaily at Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
rather vivd voce examinations than lectures from the chair. Another department, 
that of mathematics and natural philosophy, was also divided between two pro- 
fessois. The instruction here given was in the same manner, on the plan followed 
at Cambridge, but earned to a much less extent. So far the college pursued the 
system of education which it found established at the English universities. The 
next depaitinent had more immediate reference to the peculiar destination of the 
students, and to the early demand upon them for legal and political knowledge, (of 
which they would have neither time nor means to acquiie the principles after 
leaving England) : modern history and political economy being assigned to one 
professoi, (Mr. Malthus); law, including general polity and jurisprudence, to 
another. These lectures also were practically a species of examinations 5 the pro- 
fessors reducing their instruction to a catechetical form, and referring to a text-faook ; 
from which, and from the comments of the lecturer, the student had to prepare his 
answers. The Oriental department, under two professors, with native assistants, 
was designed, at first, to include lectures on Hindu literature and the history of 
Asia, as well as in the Oriental languages ; according to the following statements 
in the “ Preliminaiy View of the College,” 1 806 : 

“ After having thus provided for the acquisition of learning in general, it is 
further intended to furnish them with the means of instruction in the elements of 
Oriental literature. For this purpose they will not only be taught the rudiments of 
the Asiatic languages, more especially the Arabic and Persian, but be made acquainted 
with the history, customs, and manners of the different nations of the East, 
Among the variety of studies which may be pursued with peculiar advantage in this 

country, 
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country, it is not to be expected that any very great portion of their time can be T” ~ 

allotted to the acquiring a knowledge of the various languages of the East ; but it J ay 

is presumed that the main object of the institution will be attained, if the students Rev. J. H. Batten, 
be well grounded in the rudiments of the two languages already specified, and that d. d, 
on their leaving the college such instructions be given them as may enable them to 
prosecute their Oiiental studies during their passage to India.” 

Such were the essential departments of instruction. There were also French, 
drawing, and fencing masters connected with the establishment. The students 
were to be admitted at the age of 15, on nomination by a Director ; but not without 
first passing an examination in the Greek Testament, in two Latin classics, and in 
the elements of arithmetic Public examinations in the subjects of the several 
lectures, after the models of those at the great colleges of the universities, also 
formed an essential part of the system ; but no exact test was then fixed for the 
qualification of a student leaving college for India. 

1831. Did the system undergo any mateiial change prior to the Act of Parlia- 
ment introduced by Mr. Wynn in 1826? — Several changes, and some of them 
important . one change immediately after its institution. The Oriental professor, 
who was to give lectures in Hindu literature and history of Asia, was allowed to 
substitute the teaching of the Sanscrit and Bengalee languages. This alteration, so 
far as regarded the former language, bi ought the system of education at the College 
nearer to the views which Mr. Elphinstone has taken of the subject in his evidence 
before the Lords’ Committee, as above quoted But it was attended with the loss 
of what may be considered equally or more important for the civil service, instruc- 
tion in the history of India and its inhabitants. It had also the effect of introducing 
a demand for more than two languages, and thus of increasing the proportion of 
Oriental studies. It is not necessary to trouble the Committee with minor 
changes in other departments ; the general effect was improvement, especially in the 
examinations. There is, however, one change proper to be mentioned in the prin- 
cipal’s department. Direct theological instruction by lectures was given up, as not 
producing the effect expected from it, some years before the resignation of the first 
principal. When I was appointed his successor, I was required to continue my 
classical lectures ; and from that time there has been no provision for divinity lec- 
tures, properly so called. The defect has been in some measure supplied through 
the classical department. A portion of the Greek Testament, with appropriate 
collateral reading, under the direction of the professor, forms invariably a subject 
of the lectures given to the junior students. This course, together with the preli- 
minary examination in the four Gospels at admission, secures so far a knowledge of 
the sacred Scriptures in the original ; and my own lectures to the senior students 
are so conducted as to involve, more or less directly, the study of Christian writers 
of eminence (such as Paley, Butler, &c, &c.) upon Revelation and its evidences. 

The pulpit also of the college chapel is filled by the principal and professors 
themselves. 

There has been a complaint of the want of more direct lectures on religious 
subjects. The present system has the good effect of giving a taste for these sub- 
jects in connexion with classical literature , but a regular course of reading upon 
the evidences and principles of religion, under the superintendence of the principal. 
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(restored to his original province), might be introduced with advantage, if enforced 
by an adequate test at a final examination. 

Othei changes in the college were that of the age of admission from 15 to 16, 
the latter itself too early an age for seeui mg previous attainments, or habits suitable 
to the institution ; the requisition, by Act of Parliament, of two years’ residence 
there , the introduction of an improved code of laws by the Court and India Board, 
in which the power of expulsion was given to the principal and professors forming 
the College Council, and the Bishop of London was appointed yisitor to them and 
to the students. 

Another change was the institution of tests, upon which subject I would beg leave 
to quote from a “ Short Sketch of the Established Course of Studies at the East- 
India College,” drawn up by me in 1826 

“ In 1 S 1 4, when laws for the government of the college were framed by the autho* 
rities specified in Act 53 Geo. 3, c, 155, a test was established, by which every stu- 
dent was to have his proficiency ascertained before he could obtain his final certificate. 
This test is confined to the several Oriental languages required for the presidency to 
which the student is nominated, and is thus described in the regulations i st. Writing 
the character peculiar to each language in a fair and legible hand. 2d. A thorough 
acquaintance with the terms of giammar, as used by the Persians and Hindus 3d. 

A competent knowledge of the ludiments of each language. 4th. Reading, trans- 
lating, and parsing an easy passage of each of these languages ; and if Sanscrit be 
one, fuinislnng an analysis of it 

“ The College Council, in 1 816, suggested the propriety of adopting an European 
test also, * an humble one, just sufficient to show that the student would not be 
allowed wholly to neglect the Eutopeaii departments, and to confine his exertions 
barely to a preparation for the Oriental test.’ Accordingly, in January 1819, the 
following Regulation passed : ‘ No student shall be entitled to the certificate neces- 
sary to his appointment, unless, besides passing the Oriental test, he shall obtain 
the testimony of good projiclency in one department of European literature, or of 
proficiency m two at his last examination previous to leaving the college.’ 

“ It is evident that the above tests respect only the minimum of qualification ab- 
solutely necessary to be secured before a student can obtain his certificate, in order 
to prevent an absolute waste of time when at college, and an utter incorapeteney 
for his duties on leaving it. Their effect, therefore, is limited to those who are in- 
fiiienced by no higher motives than fear and necessity, whilst the actual exertions of 
the great majority are excited by the other parts of the system, and are in proportion 
to their hopes, not merely of passing the tests, but of obtaining those rewards and 
distinctions which are attached to industry and merit in the several departments.” 

1832. What has been the effect of Mr. Wynn’s Act upon the college, and, so • 
far as you are aware, upon the civil service ’ — The Act of 7 Geo 4., c. 56, was 
professedly an expedient for the piupose of supplying a number of writers, more in 
proportion to the demands of the Indian service than coUld be furnished by the 
college according to the provisions of the former Act. It operated in two ways j it 
substituted an examination without residence' at the college for the collegiate course, 
and it shortened the collegiate course m certain cases. The effects of the out-of- 
door examination were partly detrimental to the college, and partly otherwise ; detri- 
mental 
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mental, by the contrast between successive collegiate tests and examinations, both ' ‘ 

European and Oriental, required at the college, and the minimum of qualification J uly i 8 3 'J- 
sufficient for the London Board ; a contrast most invidiously felt by those detained jiev. J. U. EuUen, 
at the college, and producing discontent and alienation especially in its senior stu- d- d. 
dents ; detrimental too to the college, by the contrast between the expense of edu* 
cation there, and that sufficient to procure the limited attainments necessary for 
passing the Board ; whereas, if it were required to obtain elsewhere instruction, at 
all commensurate with the combination of European and Oriental learning supplied 
by the college, and due to the demands and provisions of the civil service, parents 
would certainly find the cost at least equal to the expense of residence at Hailey- 
bury, an expense below that of an university, or of an eminent private tutor 
On the other hand, the college has felt some advantage m losing the odium of exclu- 
siveness, as well as in having an outlet for students, whose continuance there would 
be injurious to its discipline, though their offences may not have been marked 
enough to warrant their final expulsion. In fact, seveial of the persons who have 
passed the London Board were withdrawn, or sent from Haileybury. Upon the 
service I consider the effect to be, with one exception, detiimental; first, by 
omitting m the “ plan of examination” (otherwise in many respects satisfactory) any 
demand of an elementary knowledge of law and political economy , and secondly, 
by taking, as a minimum, qualifications which scarcely exceed those required for the 
first admission to the college, and thus, in fact, admitting little more than ordinary 
school education as a substitute for an enlarged plan of manly instruction grafted 
upon such an education. This will appear by reference to the “ Plan” and “ Test;” 
of which the latter, as originally settled, is as follows. Subsequently an Oriental 
Test has been added in two languages, Persian and Hindustani. 

(Test.) 

“ No candidate will be deemed qualified unless he be found to possess a competent 
knowledge of the Greek Testament, and of some portion of the works of at least 
two of the above-mentioned Latin authors (Livy, Cicero, Tacitus and Juvenal), the 
particular works to be selected by the candidates, subject however to the previous 
approval of the examiner ; and also of the principles of grammar, the common rules 
of arithmetic, vulgar and decimal fractions, the four first books of Euclid, or the 
elements of algebra, including simple equations , it being understood that supenor 
attainments in either of the departments of literature or science comprised in the 
* foregoing plan of examination shall, at the discretion of the examiners, be consi- 
dered to compensate for some deficiency m other of those departments These are 
the minima of qualification. The candidates so qualified will be classed in the order 
‘ in which they may reach higher degrees of attainment, and such classification will 
determine the relative rank in the service of the candidates when appointed writers.” 

Thus the London Board examination, notwithstanding the leaining and integrity 
of its conductors, has tended to bring down the qualification for a writership. Since 
March 1829, of 34 persons who have passed through the London Board, no one 
has been in the first class, and only eight in the second ; the rest being entirely of 
the third class ; showing the tendency of a mere test to run rapidly down to its 
minimum as a standard. The lowness of this minimum has also rendered it almost 

impossible 
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~ impossible for the college to raise its own ultimate tests during the time, from the 
1 2 Ji^ 32. jnvidiousness of the contrast as felt by the parties respectively subjected to each. 
]{ev. J. H. Bdtten, To the above defect is to be added the substitution of mere testimonials for a pro- 
D. !>• bationary course of conduct as at the college, affording a test of character not to 
us and the public only, but to the students, one with another, materially affecting 
the value of their friendships and connexions in India. Again, the other result of 
Mr. Wynn’s bill, a quicker transition through the college, has been, in ray opinion, 
decidedly detrimental both to the college and the service. It takes away the best 
men of the college just at the time when it would be most advantageous to them- 
selves and to the rest that they should stay there, depriving it of the example of 
senior students, and of adequate competition in the several terms ; moreover sub- 
jecting the college to be judged of, in India, by the qualifications of persons 
educated on a forced and mutilated system. To counteract the evil, the professors 
have done something, perhaps as much as they well could, by imposing such 
demands upon students leaving prematurely, as it was, in their judgment, proper to 
exact, consistently with the low ultimate test statuteably required of those going out 
regularly. This is a very imperfect check ; and India appears of late to have been 
overstocked with civilians not detained long enough iu Europe for their sound and 
permanent qualification, in consequence of the hurried discharges from the College, 
as well as from the London Board. In stating that I thought the Act 7 Geo. 4, c. 56, 
detrimental to the service, I mentioned one exception. The exception is that of 
the prize writerships given by Mr. Wynn, competition being the secret of securing 
the qualification required. That qualification in the case of the university prize- 
man was, I understand, eminently displayed in the service. In the case of schools, 
the persons chosen thence necessarily required further education in those sciences 
which aie more peculiarly taught at the college ; for instance, Hatley Frere, chosen 
from Westminster school as a prize writer, and a very distinguished classical scholar, 
afterwards proceeded to Haileybury, and there acquired that knowledge, without 
which he would not have been qualified, as he has since proved himself to be, for 
the civil service of India. 

1 833 Has the college had to contend with any peculiar difficulties ; and have 
you any considerations to offer in answer to the objections which have been alleged 
against it, especially to those which have been lately urged’ — It has had to contend 
with many difficulties : first, the novelty of the institution, with no association of 
feeling in its favour from parents, &c. &c. &c. having been educated there ; a diffi- 
culty which would have been felt in any case, but which has been aggravated at the 
East India college by a disposition to consider it as a tax, a burthen, and a hazard, 
on the part of those who had been long accustomed to look to patronage, unqualified 
by any similar test of attainment and conduct. Again, mistaken views and expec- * 
tations respecting it, even from its patrons themselves, as if it could effect its 
object, both moral as a place of probation, and intellectual as one of qualification, 
without many failures, and some sacrifices, Hence surprise at those sacrifices, 
when required, and interference with the college respecting them ; and though they 
were made by the Court of Directors, very honourably to themselves, in the first 
instance, and though afterwards, on finding it difficult for them to continue that 
course, the Court also honourably gave up to the college the power of expulsion, 

there 
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there still remained, in other quarters, a disposition to interfere, and to follow up 
every painful exertion of discipline with Outcry, exaggerations, and appeals to the ^^ 3 ^- 

public. Thus a prejudice was produced against the college which naturally affected Rev. J, H Batten, 
the students themselves *, some of whom, not liking to goto India, and others, d. ». 
seeking to escape the consequences of their own misconduct, saw a hope of effecting 
their objects by disturbances, which would produce a re-action from without. Such 
disturbances, however, at least all of a general nature, have ceased for years ; the 
last in 1822 not being in fact general, but disapproved by the great body of 
students. From that time the power of the college discipline has been compara- 
tively well established. There was, indeed, a reasonable hope on the part of its 
conductors of its having overcome those and other difficulties, till the Act of 1826 
shook and mutilated the whole collegiate system. Another difficulty was the insu- 
lation of the college at Haileybury, thus removing its authorities from the support 
of other collegiate bodies, and its students from the means of correcting their 
Opinions by comparison and salutary variety of intercourse. This difficulty still 
remains, but it carries with it some good as well as evil ; keeping temptation 
to vice and to brawls in towns more out of sight and immediate reach of the 
inexperienced and well-disposed, though it shuts up a body of youths by them- 
selves, without a sufficient safety-valve of amusement, and tempts them to resort 
for it by expeditions to the neighbouring towns. This evil, it appears to me, would 
be much mitigated by an increased age in the students; a change which, besides 
other advantages, would go far to remove another very material difficulty, that of 
adapting the same collegiate discipline, which suits the older students, to persons, 
many of them schoolboys in age and habits. A further difficulty is the hardship 
of being judged by one rule and working according to another , and hence objec- 
tions, arising from the want of a certain and definite standard of judgment respect- 
ing the college. These objections proceeded first from those who had very 
inadequate ideas of the kind of education lequired ; who wished nothing beyond a 
school, and objected to the university-kind of scholarship, and air and expense of 
a collegiate institution. These objections, I would hope, are in a great measure 
gone by ; if not, they are sufficiently answered by the considerations which have 
been already alleged. Secondly, from those who considered it essentially an Oriental 
seminary, and pronounced upon it exclusively according to its power of enabling 
youths to enter immediately on the public service in India. This is quite unjust ; 
we have seen that the Oriental department was not originally intended to do more 
than to ground in two languages, and to enable the young civilians to prosecute 
their studies on the voyage : and latterly, although the Oriental instruction has 
been extended so as to bear a greater proportion- to the European than originally, 

, although it has supplied the service with many most distinguished linguists, and has 
ia its professors and their assistants the means of reaching any extent required, yet 
its average working must necessarily have re.spect to its tests. Now these tests are 
sufficiently large in their demands to affect the attention which would otherwise be 
given to European studies during the short time of residence, yet they are not 
sufficient for the purpose of qualifying all who barely pass them for immediate 
entrance on the Indian service. Of an opposite kind to this objection is that 
which considers the college aa forming an Indian clan. It is not, howeverj found 
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^ to have that effect ; on the contrary, Mr. Elphinstone (Evidence, 2422) “ thinks 
12 uy 1 32. young men from Haileybury have generally a prejudice against India and every- 
Rev. j H. Baiim, thing connected with it.” These opinions may be set against each other. In fact, 

». D the college, by giving what may be called a public-school feeling to persons pre ■ 
vioufaly educated in private, or at inferior seminaries, operates to render that portion 
of the students more like English gentlemen educated at our great national schools 
and univeisities ; while at the same tune it conects the separate partisanships of 
those schools, and sends out to India not so much Etonians, or Westminsters, as 
Englishmen , or, I should rather say, perhaps, considering the large proportion of 
students from Scotland, as Britons. Even, however, if it had some of the tendencies 
to an Indian caste which have been attributed to it, there would be a compensation 
in its enabling those who are destined I’or the Indian service to form friendships, — 
at once a strength to that service, and a solace to themselves when separated from 
their native country. On the other hand, if something of an anti-Iadian “ preju- 
dice,” such as Mr Elphinstone supposes, be really earned with them by the young 
men from Haileybuiy, it would probably be found in an equal, or rather greater, 
degree among Englishmen of that age brought up at any other place of public 
education in this countiy : as would, I fear, the extiavagance which he also thinks 
chargeable upon the college. I am not aware of anything peculiar to Haileybury 
to cause such alienation from India, but of much to produce an opposite 
feeling. I may observe also that the extiavagance of individuals there is no part 
of the collegiate system, but directly opposed to it; and cannot anywhere be 
effectually prevented but by the control of parents. Further, as the Oriental 
education of the college has been judged by a different standard from tlnat to which 
it looks, so move recently the European education seems to have been judged in 
the same manner. It has been estimated by the wishes and opinions of those who 
would have all the civilians sent to India advanced m the sciences of political 
economy and law, as far as is now the case with the highest proficients in those 
studies at the college, rather than by what the gieat body can be expected to do 
at so early an age, with so many objects of attention, in so shoit a time, and with 
tests so inadequate to answei such an end. Not to mention, that the subjects of 
that education aie not selected by competition, but placed there by patronage ; and 
that the workmanship necessarily must have some reference to the materials. It 
does not seem to have been originally expected that the college should send out 
none but highly accomplished lawyers and statesmen ; but that it should furnish, 
so far as it could under the actual circumstances, everything wanted for the very 
highest functionaiies, and send out the rest with a fair average of general accom- 
plishment. d’he degree of proficiency required for passing its European test was 
not fixed specifically to the departments of law, or of political economy, but 
allowed to be attained in other blanches. And it must be recollected, that much of 
the Eui opean education at the college is of a kind not to show itself directly m the 
•immediate dischaige of official duties, but in the genoial enlargement of knowledge 
and elevation of intellectual chaiacter. 

1834 What judgment have you formed, from your own experience and the tes- 
timony of otheis, of the efficiency of the college, notw.tl-'!a”ihni those difficulties 
and objections’— No man is more aware of the imperfections of the East-India 

College 
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College than myself ; I have known it intimately almost from its origin ; I have ~ 

been present at most of the scenes which have drawn unfavourable attention to it ; 
and I have long, perhaps too long, filled a most arduous and responsible situation Rev. J. H Baiun, 
'there; but notwithstanding my knowledge of all its difficulties, and the full force 
of the objections to it, I do believe that it has in a great measure faiily answered 
what could reasonably have been expected from it in its original foundation, 
although it has not come up to the ardent wishes of myself and my coadjutors ; nor, 
it seems, to the views, perhaps more speculative than practical, of some of those 
who have latterly interested themselves for the good government of India. 

My own experience at the univeisity, before my appointment at Haileybury, 
in the classical department there, and as principal, with the means of knowing all 
that has been done m the other departments, has led me to wonder more at the 
reach and variety of attainments, on the part of those who have given themselves 
fairly to the studies of the college, than at the imperfect acquirements of others, 
coming with inadequate prior education, and at too eaily an age, detained there for 
too limited a time, and looking to tests which are confessedly below the level, to 
which, under other circumstances, they might be raised. With regard to testimonies, 

I consider them, with very few exceptions, as most favourable to the college , I beg 
to refer on this subject to the fifth section of Mr. Malthus’s “ Statements respecting 
the East-India College,” 1817, (mentioned above. Question 1828); also a speech 
of Robert Grant, Esq., (now the Right honourable Robert Grant, m. p.), at the 
East-Iridia House, on February 20, 1817, as printed in the Asiatic Journal for 
June 1817, and particularly to pages 587, 588, containing extracts read by him 
from letteis of Messrs. Stirling, Holt Mackenzie, and the father of the latter 
gentleman. In a letter to Mi. Malthus, speaking of the Hertford college, Mr H. 
ilackenzie, (alieady eminent for talent and acquirement), thus described it : “ The 
seminary to which I shall ever consider myself indebted foi a variety and extent of 
information that I could nowhere else have received in the space of two years ; ” 
and the following was from a letter of the celebrated fathei of the same distin- 
guished civilian : “ My son Holt owns with gratitude the Kindness and highly 
useful instruction which he received at Hertford, to which he chiefly ascribes the 
success of his exertions in India.” And further, I would refer to a speech of the 
same gentleman, delivered in the Court of Proprietors, 27th February 1824, and 
embodied m a pamphlet called “ A View of the System and Merits of the East- 
India College at Haileybury,” by R. Grant, Esq., printed in 1826, from page 23 
to 46, containing public as well as private testimonies m favour of the college. 

After reading such testimonies, and numerous letters which I have been in the habit 
of receiving from India to the same effect, 1 have felt, amidst the anxieties of my 
very arduous office, and notwithstanding my consciousness, both of my own defects, 
and of the imperfections of the institution over which I preside, this consoling and 
suppoiting leflection, that, m conjunction with the very able men who form my 
colleagues, I have been made, by means of that institution, the humble instrument 
of doing some little service to the moral and intellectual accomplishment of that 
■most important body of public functionaries, who represent m India the principles 
^nd the qualifications of English statesmen, 

E.i. — 1. ' TT 1835. What 
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1 835. What capabilities has the college of admitting such alteration as, in yout 
opinion, would tender the education more efRcicnt and satisfactory ? — I think that 
It has great capabilities. The age of admission may be raised, and the preliminary 
qualification may be proportionally raised, with nothing but benefit to the service. 
The tests may, and ought to be revised : and it should be distinctly stated what 
are the subjects which are considered essential to be thoroughly known by every 
one allowed to depart as a civilian to India. The college, in its teachers (putting 
myself out of the question), in its system of lectures and examinations, and in the 
whole of the machinery which it has already in action, has ample means of educating 
up to any specific point which may be required, so far as is consistent with the 
condition of the students sent there, not being selected by competition, but 
appointed from a comparatively small class of persons. In short, let it be distinctly 
understood what is to be done, when the system has received its due improvements, 
and let the college be judged accordingly : and I have no doubt that the judgment 
will prove far more favourable than it can be, while the education is not only 
limited m respect of tests, but judged without due reference even to those very 
tests which it possesses As to discipline, its code might be advantageously revised, 
so as to admit improvements suggested by the experience of many years, and altera- 
tion suited to the more advanced age of the students, and to the altered circum- 
stances of the service. As to expense, it is said that the college, though useful, 
is not so exclusively necessary as to justify incurring expense for such an institution. 
But that expense in the heaviest part of it, the building of the college, has already 
been mcuried. The machinery is already provided j and to make it more eflacient 
would require nothing but what can, I fully believe, be attached and adjusted to 
a system which is already in existence. Let the pupil, if it be necessary, pay more 
highly, more m propoition to the value and the cost of his instruction, and of the 
provision to which it leads j and let the strictest economy be pursued in every 
respect except cramping the tuition. I do not mean that there will not still remain 
many difficulties, many sources of objection ; but not greater, if so great, as, m my 
opinion, apply to modes of education independent of such an establishment. And 
if open competition were consistent with the nature and principles of the service, 
and if a due time were allowed for education at the East-India College, I should 
not be afraid of its standing against even the universities of England, so far as 
relates to qualification for the civil service of India. 

1836. Have you anything to suggest respecting other modes of qualification for 
the civil service in India '> — With regard to tests, it is my decided opinion that they 
are insutlicient of themselves, except under the condition of a perfectly free compe- 
tition , and that even then they would not be exempt from the difficulty of involving 
no adequate probation of moral conduct, and of aftording to the persons destined 
to India no opportunity of knowing and valuing each other. 

With regard to the Universities many difficulties present themselves, not against 
their capability of highly qualifying (with some additions to their system) for public 
life in India, as well as in England those who will make the best use of those 
splendid institutions, but as to their being the places especially appointed for the 
education of Indian, civilians. Here I beg leave again to refer to the pamphlet, 

entitled, 
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entitled, “ A View of the System and Merits of the East-India College,” by 
Mr. R. Grant, who has expressed in the following passage -what appears to me to 
be the true state of the case. After having objected to the plan of substituting the 
universities for Haileybury, first, the much longer detention, and, secondly, the 
superior expensiveness which it would involve, he thus proceeds (p. 102 to 104) . — 
“ There are, however, greater objections than these. I would say then, thirdly, 
that an education at the Universities will not, in the majority of instances, affoid an 
equal probability of proper qualification with an education at Haileybury. In so 
saying, I surely cannot be understood to speak slightingly of those noble seats of 
learning, for both of which I feel the greatest lespect, and for one the sincerest 
attachment. But at the universities the opportunities of idleness, and even of vice, 
are stronger and more numerous than at Haileybury ; the discipline and super- 
intendence are decidedly less rigid ; young men also of family and opulence repair 
thither with little or no purpose of study ; and, on the whole, while an academic 
residence furnishes powerful incentives to honourable exertion, it also places before 
the young mind too many seductions of a very potent kind to the mis-employment 
of time and talents. Even among those who regularly take the degiee of JJachclor 
of Arts, and who perhaps do not constitute much raoie than half the number 
admitted, the examples of studious reading are not so usual as among the students, 
taken together, at Haileybury At the latter institution a considerable portion 
read fairly, and fully half may be said to lead hard. He must be a bold man who 
would say that for the Universities. I am possessed of estimates of the number of 
real and effective readers at both the Universities, but I suppress them, as being 
both invidious and unfair. I regard them as unfiiir by leason of the very circum- 
stance I have already mentioned, namely, that many of the young academics are 
non-readers by profession. Let it however be recollected, that the influence of these 
triflers extends very widely, and that their example inlccts numbers who have not 
the same right to be idle. Again, I do not moan to deny, on the conti'ciry, I have 
already distinctly admitted, that much good is received at those celebrated semi- 
naries by many who are not bard students. Still less do I forget the numerous 
instances of intense industry and brilliant acquirements which both of them produce 
from year to year, or the inestimable services which each has rendered to the cause 
of liberal learning and useful science. I only remark that, out of the limited number 
of writers annually appointed by the Company, it is highly impoitant that as large 
a proportion as possible should be exeicised to habits of application, and tliat the 
actual proportion under the present system is clearly larger than could be loasonably 
expected under that which it is proposed to substitute; fourthly, it is clearly neces- 
sary to the plan, that the conclusive appointment of the young writer should be made 
to depend on his acquiring some honour or distinction at the University to which he 
is sent.” Mr. Grant proceeds to show that the mere attainment of a degree 
without honours would not afford an adequate test ; and subjoins some remarks, 
which have become less applicable in consequence of improvements subsequently 
made in university examinations. “ Recollect, however,” he adds, and the remark 
still applies, “ that more than half of those who are examined for the first degree 
fall short of honours ” Such are some of the objections to making the universities 
the specific places of education for the civil service of India. I do not, however, see 
E.i.' — I. T T 2 any 
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"" any reason why, if Haileybury continue to be that place of qualification for civilians 
in general, it should be so to the exclusion of the Universities. I should consider 
Rev J.H. Batten, a degree in honours at the Univeisity, together vrith certificates of conduct and of 
D. D. attendance and proficiency at courses of lectures upon law, history, and political 
economy, and whatever Oriental qualifications may be thought necessary, as, to say 
the least, barring, in the case of any individual, his being required to pass through 
the college of Haileybury. I should think also that a shorter residence at the 
University, with due testimonials, might entitle a person to have that time counted 
as so much spent at Haileybury, if he completed the remainder of his education 
there. As to other plans, that, for instance, of having the college opened to the 
public as well as to those destined for India, I do not sufficiently see my way. If 
practicable, it would obviate objections on the score of expense to the Company, 
and of deficient numbers at the college. But there would be a difficulty in giving 
a bonus to those not proceeding to India, to induce them to come at all, or to com- 
pensate them for the time employed there in studies of no direct advantage to any. 
piofessional line of life in England. 

Another suggestion is to let all be originally military, requiring the whole to come 
up, before they enter the service, to some common test, equal perhaps to the present 
tests of qualification for civilians. It does not appear to me that persons can be 
expected to go to the expense of general education to such an extent, when before- 
hand they look forward to a cadetship only, with but a chance of selection (of a few 
hundreds out of several thousands of them) for civil promotio-n afterwards in 
India. It seems more practicable, so far at least as concerns an arrangement for 
English education, to allow all that prepare themselves for a test adapted to 
civilians, to, come as candidates for the civil service; and to give cadetships to 
students who at the final examination do not prove sufficiently qualified for that 
test, provided they appear to be both fitted and disposed for the service in a military 
capacity. After all, it appears to me that it would be scarcely possible to obtain 
for the civil service young men qualified up to the point which has been lately 
fixed by civilians returned from India, by any system whatever, even of free competition. 
The very eltle of England will scarcely be tempted from home even by tlic great 
advantages of the civil service of India. 

. 1837. In the eaiiier part of your examination you stated that the lectures in 

theology had been discontinued some years before the vacancy upon which you 
were appointed to your present office , but that in some degree the place of suclx 
Icctuies was supplied by lectures on the Greek Testament, and by a preliminary 
examination on the Scriptures upon the admission of a student into the college ; da 
you mean that any penalty or inconvenience to the student will arise from his 
Ignorance, m whole or in part, of such subject forming the matter of the prelimi- 
naiy examination ? — Tlie preliminary examination existed before the principal gave 
up divinity lectures. All I meant to say regarding it was, that, together with the 
lectures on the Gieek Testament, it secured a certain knowledge of the sacred 
Scriptures in the original. The penalty which attaches to a failure at the prelimi- 
nary examination is that of the candidate not being admitted. With regard to 
the lectures on the Greek Testament, and to my own, professedly upon classical 
literature, but embracing religious instruction, I beg to place before the Committee 

some 
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some of the examination papers, in which the substance of these lectures is reduced 
to questions, for the trial of the student’s proficiency at the end of the term. And 
I would also beg to refer to a letter from a student, now a distinguished civilian at 
Bombay (Mr. Money), to his father, a Director, (read by the latter in the Court of 
Proprietors, 27 Feb. 1824, and published in the Asiatic Journal for the April of 
that year, p. 384), in which, after describing the above course of instruction, he 
infers, that it “ answers here all the purposes of theological lectures.” 


JoviSi 19’ die Jnlii, 1 ' 832 . 


James A. Stewart Mackenzie, Esq. in the Chair. 


The Reverend JAMES HOUGH, called in and examined. 

1838. Were you in India in the service of the East India Company ? — Yes, as 
one of their chaplains. 

1839. In what part of India did you chiefly reside ? — In the south of the Car- 
natic, in the province of Tinnevelly. , 

1840. Had you many opportunities of observing the character of the native 
population? — Constant opportunities; my duties as the Company’s chaplain 1 
employed me only on the Sabbath. My station, Palamcottah, being small, I was 
at liberty, in general, the whole of the week, to attend to the native population, and 
nearly all my time was devoted to their improvement. 

1841. Have your labours ever had a missionary direction ? — Entirely so ; I had 
the institutions of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and those of 
the Church Missionary Society, entirely under my care in that province. 

1 842. From such residence and from such opportunities of observation, can 
you state to the Committee what is your impression of the general character of those 
who either are themselves converts to Christianity, or are born of Christian parents ? 
— The question would require me to state the different churches that are established 
in the East-Indios, because the characters of the Christians vary according to the 
communities with which they are connected. The Syrian Christians appear to 
have been, the earliest Christian church established in India ; the data on which 
this assumption is founded are uncertain. Some authorities ascribe its origin to 
St. Thomas. Nicephorus relates, that that apostle visited Ceylon and the conti- 
nent of India, and that he closed his labours there, after having founded a Christian 
church. It is also recorded, I do not at this moment remember where, that 
one Johannes signed his name at the Council of Nice, as Bishop of India. This, 
which occurred in the fourth century, is probably the earliest intimation on record 
of the existence of a church m India. 

About the beginning of the sixth century, Cosmas Indicopleustes speaks of the 
Syrian church which, I have mentioned, and says, that their bishops were ordained 
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in Persia ; vylience it is inferred that they were Nestorians, as the Archbishop of 
Persia was at that time subject to the Patriarch of Selcucia, who was undoubtedly 
a Nestorian. It is not known at what period the Syrian Christians’ faith was 
reformed, but certainly they do not now hold the tenets of that heresy. Their 
belief in the Holy Trinity accords with the sacred Scriptures, and the creed of the 
Church of England. For many years they appear to have met with great success 
among the Brahmins and the Nairs of Travancore, who compose the military caste, 
and are the nobility of that country. They weie then much respected by the 
reigning government, and enjoyed equal immunities with the other inhabitants of 
the country. In the enjoyment of these advantages they seem to have been undis- 
turbed until the Roraan-catholics invaded their province, about the middle of the 
i6th century, and they persecuted them and destroyed many of their public 
records, the formularies of their church, and their Scriptures, By this means 
they succeeded in separating nearly one half of that body, and uniting them with 
their own church. 'Fhe Syrian church, accordingly, in Travancore, is at present 
divided into two parties, the one party are called the Syrian Christians, and the 
other the Roman Syrians, in consequence of their being allowed to retain some of 
their customs and dress, but being required to conform to the principal dogmas and 
authority of the Romish church. * As a proof of their former respectability, La 
Croze, whose History of Christianity in India was published in 1724, says that in 
his day they had 1,500 churches, and as many towns and villages within the king- 
doms of Cochin and Tiavancore. They continued in the depressed state to which 
the Roman-catholic persecution reduced them, until within the last 20 years, when 
Lieutenant-colonel Monro, the British resident at the court of Travancore, commi- 
serating their condition, exerted all the means at his disposal for their ameliomtion. 
In consequence of his interest in their favour, and his representation to the govern- 
ment of Travancore, many of their former privileges were restored to them. He 
found their bishops and clergy m a state of great ignorance, which is partly to be 
attributed to the destruction of all their books by the lloraan-catholies. I limit 
these obseivations to the Syiian Christians. One of Colonel Mum o’s first objects 
was to found a college for the education of their pnesthood, which was established 
at Cotym, a station about 25 miles east of Aleppi. In order to put this college in 
a state of elEciency, he invited the Church of England to co-operate with him in 
his designs for the improvement of the people. In compliance with this request, 
the Church Missionary Society sent to Travancore, in the first instance, one mis- 
sionary, Mr. Norton, who was shortly after followed by three missionaries, Mr. 
Baily, Mr Fenn and Mr. Baker. This college was placed under the care of the 
Rev. Joseph Fenn, with the entire concurrence of the metron or bishop of the 
Syrian church and his clergy. Mr. Fenn had the charge of this college about 1 0 
years, and during that time educated several of their catanars or priests : when 
I left it there weie upwards of 50 students in the college, some of whom had made 
great proficiency in the Latin language, the Syriac, and other branches of litera- 
ture. I have three times visited this college and examined the students, and have 
seldom been better satisfied with the progress of the boys in an English school^ 
than I was with the progress which these Syrian youths had made. The expenses 
of this college were in a great measure defrayed from the produce of a grant of 

landj 
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land, I tliink I may say a whole island, in the back water of Travancore, whicli vuisiic. 

was appropriated, by the llanee of Travancore for this specific purpose. The island 

was not then in a sufficient state of cultivation entirely to support the institution } J «ly 18 32 
and the residue of the expense was defrayed by the Church Missionary Society Rev. /u>/m Umwji 
and, I believe, local contributions. 

1843. Oo you know how many priests have been sent out from that college 
since its institution — I do not know, but think there must have been upwards of 
300. Since Mr. Fenn left the college in 1826, it has been under the care of the 
Rev. William Doran, a missionary of the same society, and while under his care, 
the number of pupils increased to 100 : under his tuition, several of the students 
made considerable progress in the elementary branches of mathematics, besides 
their acquisitions in Latin and Greek and European literature. These are the latest 
accounts of the efficiency of the college which I have been able to collect. Another 
object of Colonel Monro for the improvement of the Syrian Christians, was the 
translation of their Scriptures into the vernacular tongue, the Malayalim, from the 
Syriac. This department of labour was assigned to Mr. Benjamin Baily, who m 
a few years succeeded in producing a translation which was acceptable to all classes. 

The third branch of labour was that of the school department, which was assigned to 
Mr. Baker, who established numerous parochial schools throughout the villages of the 
Syrian Christians in Travancore, and a cential school for youth, preparatory to their 
admission tb the college as students. It was the missionaries’ intention to add two 
other grammar schools, one in the north, the other in the south of the Syrian 
colony, but the funds of the Church Missionary Society have not yet enabled them 
to carry that plan into effect. A printing press was established at Cotym at which 
the Sciiptures, when translated by Mr. Baily, were printed, besides the diffcient 
school books and elementary works for the general use of the Syrian community. 

The whole of these measures were earned on with the entire concurrence of both 
metrons of the Syrian community of Travancore, with whom I have repeatedly 
conversed, and found that the missionaries possessed their entire confidence. The 
missionaries carefully abstained from any measures that were calculated to offend 
the feelings and prejudices of the Syrian Chnstians, although many of their prac- 
tices and ordinances were such that they could not think of proposing to associate 
them, in their present state, with the Church of England. They earned on their « 

measures with a hope that by tins diffusion of scriptural and literary knowledge, the 
Syrians would in time propose to reform their own customs. I was witness to the 
performance of Divine worship in one of the Syrian churches, according to the form 
of the Church of England, in the Malayalim tongue, into which our Liturgy had 
been translated. This was a thing unheard of before, as the Syrians have hitherto 
always performed their service in the Syrian tongue, which is as unintelligible to 
the Syrian as Latin is to the Roman-cathohe community : I have seldom met with 
a Syrian priest who could really inteipret the prayers that he was accustomed daily 
to read. The missionaiies endeavoured to prevail upon the metrons of the Syrians 
to allow their cataiiars to preach to their people : I also have joined them in this 
recommendation, when the metron assured me that he had no objection to the 
practice ; indeed, that he should be rather glad of its adoption, but that their priests 
’«\'ere incompetent to preach. He, however, expressed bis hope that some of the 

priests. 
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^ ^ priests educated in tbe college at Cotym would soon be able to perform that itn- 

portant duty, and within the past few years that hope has been realized, several of 
Rov. James Hough, these students having preached regular discourses to their congregations on the 
doctrines and precepts of Scripture. The parochial schools were very extensive, 
but I cannot state much in their favour, in consequence of the want of constant 
superintendence, there being only one missionary to .give his attention to the 
subject, and the schools lying wide apart. The present race of Syrians are the 
children of Syrian Christians. Their state of depression has been such for years 
past that it has been as much as they could accomplish to keep their community 
together, consequently they have for years .past, that is, since the persecution of the 
Roman-catholics, been able to make very few attempts to convert their Hindoo 
neighbours. The whole of this information applies to those Syrians who are the 
descendants of the Syrian Christians. 

1844. Have you had amy personal opportunity of seeing the Roman-Syrian 
Christians' — I have had personal opportunites of seeing them, and have visited 
their college, the Roman-catholic college at Verapoly, near Cochin, where the 
Roman-Syrian catanars are educated 

1845. By whom was that college founded? — By, I believe, the Roman-catholics 
'of Goa. 

1846. At what periodic — That I cannot say. 

1847. With what revenues.^ — I believe from Goa, but I am not certain. 

1 848. Are you aware of the number of persons educated therein, and of the 
number of priests sent forth therefrom? — When I visited. Verapoly theie were 
about 50 students m the college, the greater part of whom wore the dress of the 
Roman-Syriau catanar : the Roman-Syrian Christians amount to between Co,ooo 
and 70,000, which is the number of the pure Syrian Church also. I have no 
direct information as to the number of priests educated at Verapoly, but conclude, 
from the numbers of the community so nearly corresponding with the Syiian com- 
munity, that the priesthood educated there must amount to the same number. The 
college of Verapoly, when I was theie, was under the charge of an .Irish bishop, 
Doctor Prendergast, who was educated in Spam. 'He was subject to the Pope of 
Rome, I believe. 

1849. What IS your estimate of the number of native Christians, first of the 
Syrian, and secondly of the Roman-Syrian Church ? — The Syrian Christians I have 
estimated at about 70,000, the Roman Syrians at the same number, but the Roman- 
catholics in India amount to a much greater number. I limit my answer to the 
Syrians, and the Roman Syrians in Travancore, because there are many other 
classes of Roman- catholics throughout the Company’s dominions. 

1 850. Can you state the number of them? — My best means of information are 
letters which the Abbe Dubois, a Jesuit missionary, published about nine years 
ago in London. He says, “ Francis Xavier made many thousand converts about 
three centuries ago, but that at the present time there are not more than a third 
of the Cbnstians who were to be found in India 80 years ago, and that this num- 
ber diminishes every day by frequent apostacy.” But the same authority describes 
.these converts as of the lowest character j so low, that Xavier himself, at the fexpi- 
.ration of two years, entirely disheartened by the invincible obstacles he everywhere 

met 
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met with, and the apparent impossibility of making real converts, left the country ““J “ 

in disgust. The Abbe Dubois himself was a missionary, residing chiefly in Mysore ; 

he laboured about 32 years in India, but acknowledged that he was equally unsuc- Re\. lames Hough 

cessful. With the assistance of a native missionary, he says, “ I have made in 

all two or three hundred converts of both sexes ; of this number two-thirds were 

pariahs or beggars, and the rest were composed of sudras, vagrants, and outcasts of 

several tribes, who being without resource, turned Christians in order to form new 

connexions, chiefly for the purpose of marriage, or with some other interested 

views. Among them are to be found some also who believed themselves to be 

possessed by the Devil, and who turned Christians after having been assured that 

on their receiving baptism the unclean spirits would leave them never to return , 

and I will declare it, with shame and confusion, that I do not remember any one 

who may be said to have embraced Christianity from conviction and through quite 

disinterested motives. Among these new converts many apostatized and relapsed 

into Paganism, finding that the Christian religion did not aftbrd them the temporal 

advantages they had looked for in embracing it ; and I am verily ashamed that the 

resolution I have taken to declare the whole truth on this subject forces me to make 

the humiliating avowal, that those who continued Christians are the very worst 

among my flock.” 

1851. What IS your observation with respect to the Roman-catholic congrega- 
tions in the south of India ^ — I have known some Roman-catholics of respectable 
character and respectable attainments ; but the bulk of them answer to the descrip- 
tion which the Abb6 Dubois has given. 

1852. What IS the number, so far as you have been able to form any estimate, 
of the Roman-cathohcs generally, throughout India ? — I should, from my own 
observation through the southern provinces of India, estimate them at 300,000 or 
400,000 : most of the fishermen round the coast, and the divers for chank and 
pearl fisheries, are Roman-cathohcs. 

1853. What is the estimate of the number of Protestants, whether Lutherans, 
or English Episcopalians, or Baptists, or members of other sects and communions? 

— I had occasion, about eight years ago, to calculate the number of converts made 
by the different Protestant missionaries in India ; they then amounted, as near as 
I could calculate the number, to 23,000. 

1854. Does your answer include the Christians described by Bishop Heber as 
forming the most interesting society which he had seen in India, namely, those in 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly ; in short, the descendants of those among whom 
Ziegenbaly preached, and who had beep supplied by a succession of Lutheran 
ministers from the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge? — Yes, it does 
include those , but Bishop Heber visited India at a later period ; my estimate was 
taken m 1 823 ; but the exertions of the missionaries since then have been much 
more prosperous than they ever were at any former period of the labours of mis- 
sionaries in south India I have been able to obtain the increase at only one 
station in the south of India, Tinnevelly, In 1823 the native Christians in that 
pi evince only amounted to about 4,000, they now exceed 8,000. That was the 
province of Tinnevelly alone. On the supposition that other stations have been 
equally prosperous, it will of course make the numbei of Christians within the 
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J"! ^ provinces named, 46,000. But it is to be remembered, that we are not to estimate 
10 u y I 32, progress of Christianity in India by the numerical state of the Church. I’he 
Rev JampH Hmigk. Protestant missionaries proceed in a very cautious way before they admit any can- 
didate to the baptismal font, subjecting them to a state of probation which few who 
are not sincere will submit to I have myself had a candidate withdraw at the 
expiration of six weeks, unable to wear the mask any longer. These events are of 
frequent occurrence. If the Protestant missionaries used any temporal induce- 
ment to prevail upon the natives to embrace Christianity, or if they even received 
all who offered themselves for baptism, they might soon double and treble the 
numbers 1 have stated. It should be remembered, also, that the Protestant faith 
was introduced into the south of India very little more than a century ago, and 
that the missionaries continued to labour long in obscurity ; they inhabited that 
country which was the scene of the vvars between the French and the English, and 
the armies of Hyder and Tipjioo. In addition, therefore, to all the prejudices of 
the natives which they had to encounler, and to their pi escribing all the super- 
stitions and idolatries of the Fleathens around them, and requiring their converts to 
renounce every vestige of idolatry, it is rather matter of surprise that they were so 
successful, than that they did not succeed to a greater extent. The first Protestant 
missionary to India was Bartholomew Ziegenbaly, who was sent to Tranquebur by 
the king of Denmark, in the earlier part of the last centuiy Feeling the impossi- 
bility of succeeding without furthei means and piotection than the King of 
Denmark could supply him with, he made a voyage to England, and was intio- 
duced to King George the First, and retuined to India in a short time, countenanced 
by that King, and patronized by the archbishops and bishops of the Church of 
England : under their auspices he continued to labour with great success Not 
many years after he was followed by other missionaries, chiefly Lutherans from 
Germany, the most distinguished of whom was Christian Frederick Schwartz, who 
resided at Tanjore. The body of Christians I have named, are tlie fruits of these 
and other missionaries’ labours ; they are scattered over India, south of Madras ; 
their chief stations are Vepery, Tanjore, Tranquebar, Tnchaiopoly, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, Ramnad, Cuddalore ; the whole of these stations I have visited, with 
the exception of the last. But as I have before said, the state of the reformed 
faith is not to be judged of by the actual number of converts, for the reasons 
already assigned. Instead of multiplying their converts, by receiving all that offer 
themselves for baptism, they examine them closely as to their motives, before they 
admit them, at the same time the Protestant missionaries are carefully laying 
a good foundation for future labours ; and they have established numerous schools 
throughout India, north and south. In 1 823, the total amount of scholars in the 
diffeient schools, including the government schools in Bengal, amounted to about 
50,000. I have been able to ascertain the increase of the schools of only two 
societies, from 1823 to 1831, at present; the schools of the Church Missionary 
Society have in seven years increased from 6,581 scholars, to 12,298; and 
those of the London Missionary Society have increased within the same period, 
from 4,650 to 7,800. It will be seen that the numbers have nearly doubled within 
the period of seven years, from which we may form some estimate of the progress 
of education in the East-Indies , and if the other societies have increased in the 
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same proportion, the children now under education in the East-India Company’s 
dominions must amount to veiy little short of 100,000. In the greater parts of 
these schools, Christian books are used ; no schools suppoited by the Missionary 
Societies are without the Scriptures, catechisms, and other elementary books on 
Christianity. The effect of this general diffusion of instruction I have myself 
repeatedly witnessed, and can without hesitation declare that it was producing 
a good and a permanent effect on the minds of the people, not only of the 
children educated in the schools, but on the minds of their parents and their 
neighbours, I have known instances of whole families regarding with appro- 
bation the books which our scholars have earned home from school, especially 
the New Testament, and lead to their families, and have had under my obser- 
vation nitiuy instances of persons whose moral characters, although they havp 
not been converted to the Christian faith, have been greatly impi oved. Another 
good effect of these schools I have found to be the bringing of the heads of 
different castes together m friendly intercourse. I have observed in the schools in 
Tinnevelly, for instance, of which I had charge, that the Brahmins educated in our 
schools no longer looked with a jealous eye on the natives of infeiior castes. Some 
of them when they entered the school required to be allowed to leain their lesson 
apart from the boys of inferior caste. But I have invariably found, 1 do not know 
a single exception to the statement, that in a very short tune they have laid aside 
this fancied superiority, and have mingled with their schoolfellows to learn their 
lessons. They soon were glad to ask of boys of inferior caste assistance m learn- 
ing their lessons, and also have in then turn assisted others. One very important 
featuie in these schools remains to be noticed, it was for many yeais considered 
impossible I0 pievail on the natives, the Hindoos, to allow their females to be 
educated. Hindoo females are regarded, it is well known, as inferior to the men, 
and are not allowed to associate with them on those friendly and social teims that 
the females of any Christian country aie admitted to A few years ago, I think 
about ten or eleven years, efforts were made to introduce female schools at Calcutta , 
for some time it was thought quite a visionary pioject, and one lady who went out 
(Miss Cooke) expressly for this purpose in 1821, was told by many persons long 
resident m India, that she had come to no purpose, that she could never succeed ; 
however, she persevered, and m the schools established by her, and at other 
missionary stations, there were in 1823 nearly 1,200 female children; the returns 
last year, as well as I have been able to collect them, showed they had increased to 
upwaids of 3)000; a sufficient proof that the native prejudices are fast declining 
on this subj'ect ; there is every prospect of the number of scholars increasing with 
greater rapidity Besides these schools for children, the missionary societies in 
India have seminaries for the education of native priests, and catechists, and school- 
masters, for which they select the most promising childien m their general schools. 
There are at present in India, I think, about 120 European ordained missionaries ; 
about 20 country-born or half-caste ordained missionaries ; about the same number 
native ordained missionaries and European catechists ; and above 2,000 school- 
masters and readeis, native and country-born, assistants to the other labourers. 

1 have had too short a time to collect accurate information as to these numbers, 
and therefore speak to the best of my recollection : I think that these will be 
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found rather within than beyond the actual numbers- Several of these have been 

ly J uly 1 8.j3 ordained by the bishops of Calcutta, who were quite satisfied as to their attain- 
Kev James llimJt Hients and piety, and their general qualifications for the ministerial office. At 
^ Calcutta, It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that Bishop Middleton endowed 
a college upon an extensive plan for the same purpose, that is, for educating native 
missionaries. 

1855. Have you seen any of the native catechists or native priests in the discharge 
of their labours ? — Yes, repeatedly. 

1 8.56. And what is your estimate of their qualifications for the work in which 
they are engaged ? — As far as my observation has extended, I have found them 
very well qualified indeed. I have repeatedly travelled among the native congre- 
gations in south India, m Tinnevelly, and I never travelled without a native priest 
01 native catechist with me. 

1 857 Have you ever visited villages in India composed chiefly or exclusively of 
native Christians ? — In the south of Tinnevelly 1 have visited, I think, all the villages 
that contain Christian congregations, and 111 the centre of that district there are 
two entire Christian villages, one containing, I think, ^ 500 and the other 400 native 
Christians. They had their regular chuiches, and their native priest and catechist, 
and their boys’ and girls’ schools : these Chi istians were living together lu a state of 
harmony , there was not a vestige of idolatry to be seen in either of them, not an 
idol to be found , they had their regular seivice in the chui eh, inorniug and t veiling, 
daily. I have visited them frequently, and have been particularly interested when 
among them to see the groups of women, while the men were labouring in the 
field, assembled together under the shade of the Palmyra tree, spinning cotton, and 
singing their Lutheran hymns to the motion of their wheels. The name of the 
villages are, the one Mothelloor, the other Nazareth. I was much inteiested to 
observe the harmony in which these people seemed to live together ; each was like 
an Oasis in the moral desert of this immense country. I was careful to asceitam 
the character and conduct of the people towards their heathen neighbours, and the 
Hindoo tehsildar of the district assured me that they were a quiet inoffensive people, 
and that he should rejoice if all the inhabitants aiound him weie of the same charac- 
ter I could not but regard those villages as encouraging trophies of the Christian 
missionaries’ achievements in the East. 

1 858. Are you aware of the liistoiy of the native catechist, Sattainaden f — I am 
quite aware of his history and of his success ; I have just been describing the scene 
of bis labours Sattainaden was a native priest, a pupil of Mr. Schwartz, and 
ordained by him with three other natives ; he labomed chiefly in the province of 
Tinnevelly, where lus name is still remembered with respect. Reverting to these 
two villages, they were a part of the mission of the Christian Knowledge Society 
in Tinnevelly , when I arrived m that province they had been without a missionary 
for ten years. I was desired by the Archdeacon of Madras to ascertain the state 
of Christianity within the province of Tinnevelly ; and in order to obtain the 
necessary information, I peiformed my fiist journey, and it was then that I disco- 
vered these two villages j for they may be called discoveries, since their existence 
was unknown at Madras at the time I sent my information. Of these two villages 
I sent a particular account to the district committee of the Christian Knowledge 
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Society at Madras, which account has boen published in their annual report, 
and has been transcribed m a Memoir of Bishop Middleton, by Mr. Le Bas. 
Having hereby stated the progress of the Protestant faith in India, I am aware of 
a counter-statement which has been published, and to which I have already leferred, 
by the Abbe Uubois , but I think the contrast may be accounted for by reverting 
to the means used respectively for the conversion of the Hindoos. The Abbe 
Dubois endeavours to account for the failure of the Roman-catholic missionaries, 
by assigning these tin ee causes . he first attributes it to the Pope’s interference 
with the Jesuits, who conformed to the customs and idolatries and- superstitions of 
the Hindoos, in order to conciliate theii minds, and to induce them to embrace 
the Roman-catholic faith. The Homan catholics in India, of the Capuchins and 
Janisarists, and other orders, protested against this conformity of the Jesuits, and 
applied to the Pope. The Jesuits, after repeated remonstrances from Rome, at 
length found it expedient to desist ; but M. Uubois considers that from that time 
conversion has ceased, and the Roman-catholic religion has been on the decline, 
'J his IS the fii St cause to which he assigns the declension of the Roman-catholic 
religion in India : the next is the wars between the English and the French. 
Now, although those wars must necessarily have interfered with the labours of 
the Chiistian missionary where they occurred, yet the Protestants in the Carnatic 
were much moie exposed to them than the Roman-catholics, who, in many parts, 
were removed beyond their influence, whereas, notwithstanding the long wars 
between those two powers, the Protestant faith has gradually increased in India 
in the manner I have already stated. But the Abb6 Dubois, probably not satisfied 
with these two causes, states, thirdly, as the chief cause, the Hindoos’ detection of 
the J esmts' imposture ; he says, that the Jesuit missionaries, in older to reconcile 
the Hindoos to a change of their religion, pretended that they w'ere Brahmins from 
a distant country, and thereby gamed for these persons and their office a degree of 
respect that would not have been paid to Europeans ; but he tells you in the letters 
to which I have referred, that after a time they discovered that these Jesuit mis- 
sionaries were nothing more than Fringes, a contemptuous name which they usually 
gave in those days to the Europeans ; and from that moment, he says, that con- 
version ceased, and that while circumstances continue as they are, he is firmly of 
opinion that they will continue to retrograde, until the Christian religion is extinct 
in India: this is his own published account. I think, from these causes, an impar- 
tial observer would directly say, especially from the third cause, the failure of the 
Roman-catholic is sufliciently accounted for , for how could we expect a body of 
people to place their confidence in religious teachers who set out with an imposture ? 
On the other hand, I would account for the success of the Protestant missionaries 
by reverting to the simplicity of the means which they have used, and it will be 
found that they are precisely the means that were employed by the piimitive 
teachers of the Christian religion ; I mean the dissemination of the Word of God, 
the diligent preaching of that Word, and the education of youth ; and the great 
care also which is exercised by all the Protestant missionaries with whom 1 am 
acquainted, to sustain the Christian character and Christian integiity in their con- 
gregations ; and although compared with the numbers which the Roman-catholics 
could once give in describing their converts in south India, the Protestants in the 
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same country appear to be very few, yet I am persuaded, that if the missionaries 
persevere in the course which they have hitherto taken, in the diligent use of the 
means which they have hitherto employed, nothing, with the Divine blessing on 
their labours, can prevent them fioin ultimately succeeding in diffusing the Christian 
religion throughout the vast continent of India. 

1 H59. Do you consider that the number of chaplains at present in actual service, 
or on the lists of the East-India Company, can be sufficient for the wants of the 
people committed to them By no means. 

1 860. Do you consider that they arc adequate to the wants of the particular 
stations to which they are appointed ? — No, by no means, and for this reason ; 
there are, indeed, some stations in the mteiior of India, where the duties of 
a chaplain do not employ the whole of his time, but there are larger stations, such 
as military cantonments, where there is duty for two, if not for three chaplains. 
The English community m India, when then chaplain is obliged to remove in con- 
sequence of ill health, which is frequently the case, are exposed for months, some- 
times for several years, to the mconvemeuce of being without a resident clergyman* 

1861. Do you conceive that the single bishop appointed for the service of the 
Church of England in the dominions of India generally, is sufficient for the laboui* 
necessarily devolving on him Certainly not ; I think that there should be at 
least four bishops in India, one for each piesidency, and one at Ceylon 

1862. Besides the admitted duty and policy of promoting Chiistianity in India, 
is there any particular mode for improving the character of the servants of the go- - 
vernment, either European or native, which you could point out? — The Abbd 
Dubois, m the letters to which I have refcrrecl, does indeed describe the general 
character of the European servants of the Honourable Company in India as very 
low indeed, and as calculated to make a very unfavourable impression on the minds 
of the natives around , and he considers this as calculated to the extent of this im- 
pression to defeat the efforts of the missionary in that country. I should not now 
entirely subscribe to the Abbe’s desciiption, for although it might be, indeed I must 
confess that, to a great extent, it was con ect when he first wi ote his letters, yet at 
present there is a great improvement in the state of European society in India. 
Since the increase of the ecclesiastical establishment in India, it has produced 
a striking effect on the society of the Company’s servants, both civil and military : 
and I have no doubt if the Company were to extend tlicir ecclesiavStical establish- 
ment, and to improve its efficiency, that this improvement m the moral state of 
their servants would continue to go on. I have also had frequent occasions to 
observe m India that the Company’s servants who were the most attentive to their 
religious duties, were the most highly respected by the natives around them. I could 
name an instance on the Tmneveily station, were not one of the parties now living, 
of a native who had detected an imposition on the revenue of the Company to 

a very great amount ; he went to the junior magistrate at the station, stated that 
he had information of that nature to give, and that if /le would receive it of him he 
would give it truly, and he undertook to lead him to the spot wheie these contra- 
band goods were secreted : the junior declined taking the information without con- 
sulting his superior. The native then said , " I must beg to retire j I know you, and 
I know your superior ; I have no doubt he is an honourable man, but 1 do not see 

him 
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him go to prayers ; I do not see him attend the House of God, and therefore I can 
place no confidence m him. I know that you do ; you go every Sunday to the J uly 
House of God to make poojah and perform prayer, and therefore I will trust to Rev. //oi/g4. 
you, and if you will engage not to divulge the information, I will state to you all 
I know.” The junior sent the man away, promising to return an answer the next 
morning ; he stated the circumstances generally to his superior, obtained his sanc- 
tion to proceed as the man desired, and he detected the fraud to a large amount. 

Now this is one instance of the respect which the natives pay to the moral and 
religious character among the Company’s servants, and the advantages that may be 
expected to accrue from it to government 

There is another suggestion that I wish to offer. I think it would be of great 
advantage to the Company’s servants, and would make a very favourable impression 
on the native mind, if the Company required the Sabbath to be observed, and 
Divine worship to be performed every Sunday at every station where there is no 
chaplain, by the senior servant of the station, or the person he may depute, and that 
it should be regulaily reported both at the military and civil stations. I have had 
reason to know the favourable impression that the legular performance of this duty 
makes on the native mind 

1863. Have the British Government given any salaries to European mis- 
sionaries^ — (.Occasionally, when the European missionaries have been called in 
to officiate for the Europeans as chaplains, the government have remunerated 
them for their services, but m no other way that I am aware of. I have an- 
swered the question as to the morals of the Company’s servants only in reference 
to the Company’s European servants ; but I think it of very great importance 
that measures should be adopted for the impiovement of the Company’s native 
servants The British Government, I may say, are brought into collision with the 
mass of the population of India through the frauds practised by their native ser- 
vants ; it is known that in our judicial courts, m our magisterial offices, corruption 
and bribery prevail to a very great extent, I have myself repeatedly heard the 
judges and the collectors in India lament, most feelingly deploie, the existence of 
these practices, and they have owned the inability to detect the evil. I know no 
means of checking and correcting this but by establishing schools expressly for the 
education of the Company’s native servants. At the renewal of the last Charter 
a sum of money was appropiiated to the establishment of schools throughout the 
province of Bengal • I believe the plan was commenced at Chinsurah, under the 
care of Mr. Gordon Forbes (m 1810), at that time the commissioner of Chmsui’ah 
Mr. Eoibes employed a missionary resident there to superintend the schools under 
his care ; they became very numerous, amounting, I believe, to 30 schools, and the 
native children in them amounted to about 2,000, I hold in ray hand an extract of 
a letter to Bengal in the Judicial department, expressing the great appiobation of 
the Court of Directors to the plans so judiciously adopted and carried into effect by 
Mr. Forbes at that station : it is dated 2d February 1819 : “ It is peculiarly 
satisfactory to us to observe the advancement so rapidly making in the system of 
education for the children of the natives in Chinsurah and its vicinity, under the 
prudent, rational, and conciliatory efforts of Mr. R. May, so laudably countenanced 
and supported by Mr. Gordon Forbes, the commissioner, and we give our sanction 

to 
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~T"I ^ iTJionthly sum which you have directed Mr. Forbes to advance to Mr. May, 

in furtherance of this very desirable purpose.” Seeing the acknowledged advan- 
R«¥. Jamei Hough, tages that have resulted from the establishment of the government schools in 
Bengal, I should venture to suggest the expediency and desirableness of extending 
the system to the other presidencies of India, and instead of requiring one of the 
Company’s servants to give his actual superintendence, whenever the superinten- 
dence of a chaplain or a missionary can be obtained, the collector or principal 
Company’s servant at the station should be authorized to employ him for the pur- 
pose of superintendence. 

1864. Were you at Tanjore^ — Yes, I was. 

1865. Are you aware that at Tanjore and at Tinnevelly the Christians have been 
punished for refusing to drag the car of the heathen idols At Tinnevelly 1 can 
say that they have . I have only been at Tanjore as a visitor, and therefore cannot 
speak positively as to the fact at that station. 

1 866. Now, confining yourself to Tinnevelly for the present, at what time was that^ 
— During the period ot my residence, between 1816 and 1821 ; in fact, there was 
no distinction made between one class and the other ; all that the natives could ven- 
ture to compel they did compel, without regard to their religion. 

1867 How was the punishment inflicted ? — I believe with a cane by the peons 
of the place. 

1868. Are you aware that at Palamcottah the converts were exonerated from 
direct taxation for the avowed support of the heathen worship in their own villages ? 
— I am not aware of any such exemption. 

, 1 869. Do you know whether the practice of stealing and selling female children 
has pi evaded to any extent in the south of India? — To a very great extent. 

1 870. For what purpose ? — For the purpose of being brought up as dancing girls 
or common prostitutes, who form a part of the establishment of every Hindoo temple. 
One instance came under my own notice at Coimbatoor : a man and his wife were 
converted to the Christian faith through the preaching of a Protestant native priest 
from Tranquebar, in my employment Some time after their being impressed by 
his preaching, and before their admission to the Christian Church, the woman 
came to the catechist and confessed to him, that during the famine which prevailed 
in the Carnatic in 1824, she had been induced to sell her child for this purpose; 
they came to make the confession, and, if possible, to recover their child. I made 
application to the person who had purchased her, offering the money which she 
had paid for the child, if she would restore her to her parents ; but without effect. 
I then applied to the tehsildar, a Hindoo, to assist me in obtaining the child, 
but he declined interfering. I found, unwilling as I was to trouble the collector of 
the district, that that was my only course to pursue . I therefore applied to that 
gentleman (Mr. John Sullivan), who, shocked at the circumstance, immediately in- 
terposed, and required that the dancing woman should give up the child whom she 
had so obtained, on receiving the pecuniary remuneratiou which she required. In 
this way we recovered the child. 

1871. What was the age of the child? — When I recovered her she was about 
four years of age. The kidnapping of childrep is very common indeed in the 
south of India for this iniquitous purpose. 


1872. Do 
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1872. Do the magistrates close the courts on the Sabbath' — I am sorry to say 
that they do not at all the stations. 

1873. Generally? — I believe generally, as far as my observation extends ; I can 
answer the question geneially, but I cannot say universally; in fact, it depends on 
the inclination of the individual at the head of the department. 

1874. Do the revenue officers close theirs? — Thei’e also it depends very much 
on the inclination and sense of religious duty and propriety of the person at the 
head of the office. But I think if any order was issued requiring the strict 
observance of the Sabbath, it would be attended with a most beneficial effect In 
reference to the system of schools, I would beg to offer one more suggestion , 
I would suggest the establishment of English schools for the education of the 
Company’s servants in their different offices, their courts of justice and their 
collector’s offices at every zillah. I have made the experiment at my own station, 
Tinnevelly, and found it attended with the most beneficial results. When I first 
went to Tinnevelly (I was the first chaplain appointed to that station), finding how 
little my official duties employed my time, I began very soon to pay attention to 
the natives ; one of my first objects was to establish an English school for the pur- 
pose which I have stated, and a Tamul school for the natives generally ; at first the 
establishment of a school in English for the natives was so great a novelty that 
I could obtain no as.sistance from the gentlemen on the spot. They did not inter- 
fere with me, but they wished to consider the matter before they sanctioned it. 
I found, however, that they had no time to enter into the consideration of the 
question as I thought it ought to be considered, and therefore established the 
school on my own responsibility. Six months had not transpired after the esta- 
blishment of this English school, before the collectoi of the district (Mr. John 
Cotton,) seeing the advantages that vieie resulting and were likely still further to 
result from the school, desned to know how I was proceeding, and what was the 
state of our funds ; I sent him an account of 0111 disbursements, and he contributed 
very liberally towards the object . under his patronage I applied to the other gentle- 
men at the stations, and collected an amount sufficient to pay for the building of our 
schools and the support of our masters, and during the whole period of my 
residence in that part of India the gentlemen of the station contributed annually 
towards the support of these schools Several of the officers in the courts at 
Tinnevelly were educated in our English school, and the officers so educated, 
were found to be much more efficient than those who had been left to pick up 
their education at such native schools as they could find. I made a point of 
introducing the Scriptures and Christian catechism and formularies into these 
schools, and required all the pupils, whether Brahmins or Mussulmans, or what- 
ever were their caste, to write me daily an exercise on some pai t of the Scriptures, 
which they did, and made great pi ogress in this way. Now, fiom the favourable 
result of my own experiment, I take on myself to recommend to the Government 
the establishment of a similar school at all their stations ; and I should parti- 
cularly urge the importance of placing these schools under the care of the resi- 
dent chaplain, or of a missionary, who has more time to devote to the education of 
youth than any other of the Company’s servants can be supposed to have. The 
gentleman to whom these schools are intrusted, should be required to send in his 
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iTTi T* ^fiontlily returns of their progress to the ecclesiastical authorities at his presidency, 

^ '!iLl ^ ’ for the information of the Government. I should beg to suggest that the Christians 

R 6 \ Jamti, Hough, "’^''‘0 “^’0 fpond competent to fill the offices of government, should be placed on 
a level with the Mahomedans and the Hindoos, and admitted to all oflices for 
which they are qualified. 

1875. In your progress through the south of India, have you been, along the 
line of coast from Bombay to Cape Comorin? — I have been from Cape Comorin to 
as far north as Cannanore. 

1876, Between Cape Comorin and Cannanore, are there to your know- 
ledge any British settlements possessing churches, but possessing no chaplain or 
minister? — ^Yes ; at Tellicherry there was a spacious church 5 formerly a chaplain 
was appointed to that station, but he was withdrawn some time ago, eight or ten 
years ago, and while I was there in 1826, the British inhabitants and native 
Chnstums of Tellicherry were accustomed to assemble m the church on Sunday 
for Divine worship. When it was in a dilapidated state, they requested the Govern- 
ment to repair it ; but finding that there was then no chaplain at the station, they 
sent orders to pull it down : being on the spot at the time, 1 ventured to interpose, 
and represented to the government at Madras the advantages of the church to tlie 
present inhabitants, and requested them to allow it to be repaired. Upon this 
representation. Sir Thomas Munro acceded to the request, and it was put into 
a state of repair, and continues there to this day ; with that exception, 1 believe 
there is no English church on the coast without a chaplain. 

1877 Is there a chaplain at Calicut? — I am not aware that there is. 

1878- Was there a chaplain at Calicut ? — Not at the time I was there. 

1879. there a church? — No Protestant church. 

1580. Was there a church at Cochin? — A Dutch church, not a Company’s 
church. There was formerly a chaplain at Cochin , he remained there about three 
years, but he always used the Dutch church on the Sabbatli j an English church was 
not built there during ray residence in India. 

1581. Is there an English chaplain? — Noj there is an English missionary, a 
Mr. llidsdale, sent out by the Church Missionary Society. 

1 8S2. Is theie an English chaplain at Quilon ? — i believe not at this moment ; 
but there was when I was there. 

1883. And was there a church there? — I believe that there was a church, but 
I never saw it. 

1 884. Then at present there is a church there also without a chaplain ?•— There 
is there also, to the best of my knowledge. 

1885. \ ou have stated to the Committee that you have not been further on the 
Malabar coast than Cannanore ; from any knowledge acquired from other sources 
can you state to the Committee whether there be at Mangalore also achuich with- 
out a chaplain ? — The impression on my mind is, that there is a church there 
without a chaplain ; but I cannot speak with certainty, and I am doubtful whether, 
if there be a church, it was built by the Government. 

1886. Looking at the map of India, and casting your eye between Bombay 
and Cape Comorin, will you state to the Committee what in that line of coast, 
extending perhaps 600 miles, is the number of European stations, and the number 

®f 
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of chaplains or missionaries What am I to understand by European stations ^ 
where judges, courts and collectors are ? 

1887. Talce it first in the technical sense of the word ; where there is a revenue 
collector, judge, and so foith'? — To the best of my knowledge there are eight 
stations between Bombay and Cape Comorin, exclusive of Goa, which is a Por- 
tuguese sta,tion. 

1888. How many chaplains, when you were in India, were stationed along that 
coast ^ — Exclusive of Bombay, there were at one time four; four within the Ma- 
dras presidency. 

1 889. At four out of eight, then, there were chaplains ‘ — There was at one period 
of my residence ; two of them weie withdrawn during my residence in India. 

1 890. What was the number of British at Cannanore — It was a large military 
cantonment; I think when I was there there were not less than 1,000 men. 

1891. British born ^ — British soldiers and officers. 

1892. What was the number of Europeans at Trevanderara ' — I believe from 
20 to 30 officers. There was generally an European regiment at Quilon, not far 
from Trevanderam, where, accounting for the detachments that were stationed in 
different parts, it may be estimated that there weie at least 500 men ; generally 
while I was in India there was a resident chaplain at Quilon, but at one period of 
my residence that chaplain was withdrawn and sent to another station, and the 
station was without a chaplain for a considerable time, and I do not pel ceive now 
that there is a chaplain there ; but I have heard lately that the subsidiary force is 
withdrawn from Travancore, which probably accounts for the absence of the 
chaplain. 

JOHN WALTER SHERER, Esquire, called in and examined. 

1893. Were you ever in India? — I was. 

1894. Under what presidency ? — Bengal 

1895. In what department of the service? — In the Company’s civil service; 
I was Accountant-general of Bengal, 

1896. How long did you reside in India ? — I arrived in India in 1798, and left 
it finally in 1826. 

1 897. The latter part of your stay in India, what were you ?— I was Accountant- 
general up to 1822 ; I returned for a short time, and in 1825 I was a member of 
^he Board of Revenue. 

1 898. From this description of your service, the Committee would understand 
that your residence while in India was chiefly confined to Calcutta or its immediate 
neighbourhood — Yes, it was. 

1 899. What number of natives, being Christians, do you believe are to be found 
in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood r — I believe there to be a great many, 
but the number I cannot state. 

1900. Do they form a considerable proportion or a very small proportion of the 
population? — In 1825 I myself received communion with 14 natives, according ta 
the rites of the Church of England. I mention this in order to show that these 
were real Christians, not merely nominal ones. 

E.r.— 1. X X 2 1901. What 
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— 1901. What has been the character of the natives, being Christians, so far as 

19 J uly 1 832. observation eUends? — Highly improved by that circumstance, and some 

johiWaUer Skertt , I have known exhibiting the Christian character eminently. Abdoul Meseeh, 
Esq. ’ whose baptism I witnessed in 1811. and who died I think in 1827, was an eminent 
Chiistian, and instrumental, I believe, in bringing many to a knowledge of the 
Saviour ; he was ordained a minister of the Churcli of England by Bishop Heber : 
I was also piesent at his ordination. 

1902. What was the civil rank of the greater part of these natives, whom as 
Christians you know prior to their conversion?— Abdoul Meseeh was formerly 
a soldier, and afterwards practised physic as a native doctor. I have not known 
many persons of rank so situated. 

1903. Were they generally pariahs, sudras or outcasts, or were they persons 
of decent condition m civil life? — Pariah is a teira noc often used in Bengal : they 
were from the Mahomedan and Hindoo general population, the native jiopulation. 
Except those who are in offices of government, and a few of the old iamilies re- 
niamiug, the general population is indiscriminately poor, J should say. 

1904. Whatever their original civil rank and condition may have been, what has 
been their conduct generally, speaking of them as masses, since their conversion to 
Christianity ? — The conduct of those 1 have known as Christians, I consider to 
have been eminently improved by their faith. I consider the character of the 
children who are at our different schools to be gradually rising by means of the 
instruction they are receiving, and that the whole tone of moral feeling is gradually 
rising in Bengal through the instrumentality of these schools, and the labours of 
missionaries, and the geiieial progress of truth in the land. 

1905. Do youl observations with respect to the character of the natives, being 
(ffinstians, apply generally to all congregations under the name of Christians, 
whether Rom an- catholics, Protestants, Episcopalians, Baptists, or members of any 
other sect or communion?— I should say it applies only to those who have been 
under missionary and true Christian instiuction. Until 1 had been eight years in 
India I was not led to considei the state of leligion around me; much had been 
going on, I have no doubt, fiom the time of ray aiiival up to that period of which 
I knew nothing, but since the year 1807, I have been led to consider the subject, 
and have had opportunities of knowing the state of religion generally throughout 
the Bengal presidency. I mention this because many Indian witnesses, of large 
information and general observation, may know nothing of what is going on among 
real vital Chiistians m India, and theiefore discrepancies often arise in evidence 
given, which perhaps arise simply from that circumstance. 

1906. Have you at any time visited any native congregations, or natives being 
Christians, m other parts of Bengal ? — In Burdwan, Serampoor, at Kidderpore, 
and the neighbourhood of Calcutta, I have witnessed them very often. 

1907. What has been the chaiacter of such persons? — I have always regarded 
such congregations with great interest, and of course have taken a favourable view 
of them ; such as I have known personally, I have always considered as manifesting 
sincerity, generally speaking. 

igo8. Do you cousidei the number of chaplains appointed for the service by the 
East-Inclia Company is in any of their presidencies equal to the wants of the popu- 
‘ lation ? — 
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lation ? — I consider them in a very injurious degree inadequate in number. There ~ ^ 

are demands for the administration of the Church of England in every part of ^ 

Bengal, which might be met, and most desirably so, 1 think, by an extension of johiWaltoSheiei, 
chaplains. F.ig. 

1909. Do you conceive from your experience of the labours of English bishops 
in India, and from your general sense of the requirements of the Church, that the 
number of bishops at present is adequate to those requirements^ — I should think 
not , more bishops than one seem necessary : but in my view, an extension of the 
parochial clergy is much more important than an increase in the number of bishops. 

1910. Have you noticed, in those stations which you have visited, the existence 
of churches actually ready for ministerial labour, there being no minister appointed 
thereto ? — At Chunar a church was built by the Church Missionary Society. I am 
not aware that the Government has built any churches for which there is no provision 
of ministers, but I know that there are many places that require churches. 

1911. What provision does the Government of India make for the religious 
instruction of the people committed to them? — No other piovision that 1 am 
aware of than the support of the established churches : they subscribe, I believe, to 
some of the schools, and there is a fund appiopnated out of the revenues, but not 
for religious instruction ; the committee have applied it to what they call useful 
knowle^e, 

1912. Are you aware of the appropriation practically of the lac of rupees, which 
by the terms of the last Act renewing the Charter of the East- India Company, is the 
sum to be set apart from the surplus of the territorial revenue for the improvement 
of the natives of India ? — I believe it has been appropriated to revive some Hindoo 
and Mahomedan colleges, under a committee of education m Calcutta. 

1913. What do you consider to be the political effect and tendency of increasing 
the moral standard among the people submitted to our rule in India’ — In the 
highest degree beneficial and advisable 

1914. Increasing with the moral standard the intellectual standard also”^ — Cer- 
tainly, increasing the intellectual standard also. 

1915. How far has that tendency been carried into effect by the improvements 
to which you have referred, as taking place within your own observation ? — 1 may 
mention a circumstance which I have received in a communication from India very 
lately, that a large impression of Paine’s works had arrived in Calcutta from 
America, and had been eagerly bought up by the Hindoo youths who are receiving 
instruction in English, irrespective of religion • the necessity, therefore, of extend- 
ing the means of religious and moral instruction becomes impei lous under this 
awakened desire of the natives for European knowledge. 

igi6. The object of the last two questions was rather to draw your attention 
to the consideration of the expediency even of separating intellectual from moral 
and religious instruction , how far any improvement in the political character of 
the people as good subjects can be expected or obtained by any improvements in 
their mere intellectual education, separating that from any religious instruction ’ — 

I consider that the progiess of the mind, without leligious instruction, is only 
tending to evil and mischief, and that further knowledge is greater power of doing 
mischief. 


1957. Then, 
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igiy. Then, in your judgment, attempts to spread the knowledge of European 
science and European literature, unaccompanied with Chnstian knowledge, will not 
be productive of the benefits which have been attributed to such an extension ? — ■ 
I think not ; but I would observe, that it appears to me that the thirst for know- 
ledge has been excited in Bengal among the natives, and that knowledge cannot be 
withheld from them ; this state of things renders it more necessary to supply 
the means of satisfying that desire safely by solid useful Christian knowledge and 
information. 

1918. Do you consider that the insisting upon making religious education the 
basis of instruction in India, would give rise to jealousy on the part of the natives, 
so as to lead to considerable political danger ? — Certainly not ; the natives who 
are not converted to Christianity, seem to regard the progress of conversions 
Without jealousy ; but in this answer I should say, I consider the Government to be 
entiiely distinct from missionary societies ; if the Government attempted to insist 
on religious instiuction, the effect might be different, for in iny opinion the Govern- 
ment should be tolerant only. 

igig. What is the principle on which you would desire that the Government of 
British India should proceed, m reference to Christianity ? — My opinion is, that 
they should follow up the object of the Church establishment in India, e.xtending it 
to leceive all native Christian subjects who are anxious or willing to avail themselves 
of that establishment. 

1920. Do you conceive any encouragement should be given by the Government 
to conversion, and in what way ? — The Government, 1 think, should use every 
means of rendering the Church establishment in India efficient, so that it may em- 
brace not only the whole of our European subjects who may be members of it, but 
be kept in a state to receive such native converts as the labours of the missionaries 
are preparing to become so. With legard to all missionary societies of every deno- 
mination, the Government, I think, should be purely and entirely tolerant, leaving 
them as quiet subjects to pursue their Christian labours m every part of India, 
giving no direct encouragement to any, and not assuming in the slightest degree 
a missionary character, but manifesting a Christian character in so far as re.spects 
its own establishment, and the desire that all should benefit by it, and tliat every 
subject, native or European, might benefit by the ministration of that church, when 
they are prepared to do so ; but not foicing, merely leaving it to the progress of 
things, and leaving the missionaries of every description to” proceed with a perfect 
tolerance. 

1921. Not holding out any encouragement to any native to become a Christian? 
— No. 

1922. But not withholding, on the other hand, any aid or support from him 
when he has become a Christian ? — J ust so ; and I will anticipate one remark 
respecting the disabilities of native Christians : I must say that the exclusion of 
Christians fiom practising in the Mahomedan and the Hindoo Courts, appears to 
me to have arisen from just and genuine piotection on the part of the Government, 
and that there is no ground of reflection at all against the Government Regulations 
in having excluded Christians from judicial offices, or from practising in the Maho- 
medan and Hindoo Courts. The Regulations provide, that no person shall be 

appointed 
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appointed moopsiff or vakeel, except he is a Mahomedan or Hindoo. If such ~ ^ 

a provision had not been made, European functionaries might have put their own 

European dependants, half-caste and others, into these offices, and the natives would johnWdiei nheren 

not then have had the assurance they have had of the real desire of government 

that their own laws should be administered to them most purely. I consider that 

this disability which has now arisen, is rather the consequence of the progress of 

Christianity than any ground of complaint whatever against the Government or the 

law. A class of native Christians having arisen, and these laws appearing against 

them, the laws I'cquire to be modified, in order to extend the same protection of 

civil rights and property to native Christians as to Mahomedans, and Hindoos ; 

nothing more nor less. I mention this, because I have heard these disabilities 

spoken of as if the Government was acting hostilely towards native Christians. 

1923. Are you aware that, by a Regulation passed last year, the restrictions to 
which you refer are removed from the natives ? — I was not aware of that. 

1924. And that at present all the natives, whether Hindoos or Mussulmans, 
or Christians, are eligible to be functionaries of courts of justice in India? — 

I was not aware of it, and I am rejoiced to hear it. All that seems desirable in that 
respect is, that native Christians may have perfect toleration, and that any dis- 
ability that can be shown to exist to their prejudice should be removed, if re- 
movable. 

1925. As you were in the Accountant-general’s department, you probably audited 
the revenues arising from .Juggernaut, and other places of Hindoo worship ? — Yes. 

1926. Have you also any knowledge of the revenue and the lands that were set 
apart by natives for charitable purposes? — It is 10 years ago since I left India and 
quitted that office, so that I cannot answer as to the details. I should wish to say 
that I consider it injurious to the natives, and inconsistent with the objects I have 
stated, that Government should continue to treat Juggernaut and pilgrim taxes as a 
purely police and 1 evenue question. I am afraid such conduct has a tendency to up- 
hold idolatry and superstition, and I should of course desire to see it discontinued. 

I must however say, from my heart, that I know no ground to complain of anything 
I have ever seen in the Government in regard to motive and intention as it respects 
the progiess of religion m India: things are brought to light, and they may not 
have attended to them at first, but as soon as the thing is clearly before them they 
have acted for the best. Although we laboured so long and so strenuously on the 
subject of the Suttees, I must say it now appears on evidence that Government had 
many unconsidered difficulties to contend with. 

Sir ALEXANDER JOHNSTON called in and examined. 

1927. How long were you in India, and what situations did you fill there? — Sir Alev, Johmion. 

I held offices under the Crown on the island of Ceylon from 1 802 to 1 8 1 8. I was 

for ten years during that period Chief Justice and President of His Majesty’s 
Council on that island. 

1928. Did you turn your attention while on Ceylon to the study of the history 
of India ? — I devoted my attention constantly to that study while 1 was on Ceylon, 
and I made two journies by land, the one in, 1807, and the other in 1816, from 
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Cape Comoiin to Madras and back again, for the express purpose of inquiring on 
the spot into the history, religion, laws and customs of the Hindoos in the southern 
peninsula of India. 

1929. Wcie you acquainted while on Ceylon with the late Colonel C. Mackenzie, 
the Surveyor-general of all India, and with the collection which he made of niate- 
iials for \\Viting a history of India ^ — I was intimately acquainted with him from 
my earliest youth, and I was in constant communication with him all the time 
I was on Ceylon, from 1 802 to 1818, upon subjects connected with the history of 
India, and of that island, and had frequent occasion to refer for information to his 
valuable collection of ancient inscriptions and historical documents. 

1930. He so good as to explain the circumstances which first led Colonel 
Mackenzie to make this collection, and those which led the Bengal government, 
after his death, to purchase it from his widow — Colonel Mackenzie was a native 
of the island of Lev^is ; as a very young man he was much patronized, on account 
of Ills mathematical knowledge, hy the late Lord Seaforth and my late grandfather, 
Francis, the fifth Lord Napier of Merchistoun. He was for some time employed 
by the latter, who was about to write a life of his ancestor John Napier, of Mer- 
chistoun, the inventor of logantluns, to collect for him, with a view to that life, 
from all the different woiks 1 elative to India, an account of the knowledge which 
the Hindoos possessed of mathematics, and of the nature and use of logarithms. 
Mr. Mackenzie, after the death of Lord Napiei, became very desirous of pro- 
secuting Ins Oriental reseaichesin India. Lord Seaforth, therefore, at his request, 
got him appointed to the engineers on the Madias establishment in 1782, and gave 
him letteis of introduction to the late Lord Macartney, the then Governor of that 
presidency, and to my father, who held a higli situation under his lordship at 
Madura, the ancient capital of the Hindoo kingdom, described by Ptolemy as the 
Regio Pandnmis of the peninsula of India, and the ancient seat of the Hindoo 
college so celebrated throughout that peninsula from the fifth to the tenth century, 
for the extent and variety of the knowledge which its members had acquired in 
astionomy, in mathematics, and m eveiy bianch of litciature My mother, who 
was the dauglucr of Mr Mackenzie’s fneiid and early patron, the fifth Lord 
Napier, and who, 111 consequence of her fatliei’s death, had determined herself to 
execute the plan which he had foiraed, of writing the life of the inventor of the 
logarithms, resided at that tune with iny father at Madura, and employed the most 
distinguished of the Brahmins in the ncighbouihood in collecting for her from every 
part of the peninsula the infoimation which she lequned 1 elative to the knowledge 
which the Hindoos had po.ssessed in ancient times of mathematics and astronomy 
Knowing that Mi Mackenzie had been px’eviously employed by her father in pin suing 
the liteiary inquiries in which she herself was then engaged, and wishing to have 
his assistance in arranging the materials which she had collected, she and my father 
invited him to come and live with them at Madura early in 1783, and there in- 
troduced him to all the Brahmins and other literary natives who resided at that 
place, hlr. Mackenzie, in consequence of the communications which he had with 
them, soon discovered that the most valuable materials for a history of India might 
be collected in different parts of the peninsula, and during his residence at Madura 
first formed the plan of making that collection, which aftei wards became the favourite 

object 
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object of his pursuit for 38 years of his life, and which is now the most extensive 
and the most valuable collection of historical documents relative to India that ever 
was made by any individual in Europe or in Asia. It was Colonel Mackenzie’s 
wish, if he had survived till he had completed his collection, to return to England, 
and to arrange under separate heads the materials of which it was composed. In 
1817, being myself about to return to England from Ceylon, I went to Madras to 
take leave of him previous to my departure from India, tie, in consequence of 
the long friendship which had subsisted between us, and his belief that we should 
not meet again, addressed a letter to me, giving me a detailed account of all 
his literary labours in India, and requesting me, in case of his death, to publish it. 
On my arrival in England I explained to Mr. Grant, the former Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, the great advantage it would secure for Oriental history and 
literature were Colonel Mackenzie to be allowed by the Directois to come to 
England upon leave, in order that he might, with the assistance of the different 
literary characters in Europe, arrange his valuable collection of materials. Mr. 
Grant, with the feeling for literature and liberality which always characterized his 
public and private conduct, agreed, on my application, to propose to the Court of 
Directors to give the Colonel leave to come to England, and to remain in England 
upon his full pay and allowances for three years, for the purpose which I have 
mentioned. No steps were, however, taken by Mr. Grant, because in the mean 
time 1 received accounts of the Colonel’s death in Bengal. 1 soon after, according 
to his desire, published the letter which he had written to me in 181 7, and at the 
same time wrote to the Marquis of Hastings, the then Governoi -general of India, 
calling his attention to the value of the Mackenzie Collection, and adding, what 
I knew to be the fact, that the Colonel had laid out upwards of 15,000/. of his 
own money in making it. His Lordship, a short time afterwards, purchased the 
whole collection for the East-India Company from Colonel Mackenzie’s widow for 
10,000/., and thereby preserved for the British Government the most valuable 
materials which could be procured for writing an authentic history of the British 
empire in India. 

1931. Is there any catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection'^ — Yes, there is 
a printed catalogue in 2 vols. 8vo., which Mr. Wilson, the newly-elected Professor 
of Sanscrit at Oxford, formed some yeais ago, partly from the letter which Colonel 
Mackenzie had written to me m 181 7, and partly from a list which the Colonel’s 
Brahmins had drawn up of his papers previous to his death. 

1932. Does the Mackenzie Collection consist of such information only as illus- 
trates the history of India, or does it also contain materials for illustrating the state 
of the arts, sciences and literature of India? — It contains, in addition to the 
materials connected with the general history of India, very extensive information 
relative to the state of the drama, and that of painting and sculpture in different 
ages amongst the Hindoos in the southern peninsula of India. A considerable 
part of the information upon these subjects was collected by Colonel Mackenzie, m 
consequence of communications which passed between him and me from 1 802 to 
1817. It is known to those who have attended to the history of the southern 
peninsula of India, that dramatic compositions, and pictorial and sculptural repre- 
sentations had been used from time immemorial by the Hindoo governments in 
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that peuinsula, as the most efficient medium through which they could circulate 
amongst the people of the country such historical, moral, and political knowledge as 
Szi Alex. Johnston, they conceived would give permanency to the system of government and the state 
of society which they were desirous of supporting. When 1 sent to Mr, Fox, in 
1 8o6, the plan, to which I have alluded in the Judicial Committee, for introducing 
a system of government throughout British India, more in conformity than the one 
which then' prevailed, with the principles of the British Constitution, it occurred 
to me that ineasuies ought, m pursuance of the ancient custom of the country, to 
be adopted by the Government for circulating amongst the natives of the country, 
by dramatic, pictorial, and sculptural representations, such historical, moral, and 
political knowledge as might have a tendency to make them understand the nature 
and benefits of a free government, and «admire the examples which they might 
derive from the dramatic, the pictorial, and the sculptural r^resentations, which 
might be executed for their use and improvement by the best British authors, and 
by the most distinguished Bi itush artists , and I therefore requested Colonel Mac- 
kenzie to make forme such a collection of the dramas, and such an account of the 
pictorial and sculptural representations in the peninsula of India, as would enable 
the British Government to ascertain what liistorical, moral, and political knowledge 
had been conveyed to the natives of India by this means, and what measures ought 
to be taken by them for circulating amongst the people, by the same means, such 
historical, moral, and political knowledge as might be applicable to the system of 
government which they might wish to inti oduce, and the state of society which 
they might wish to form, 

1933 Do you think that Government can derive useful information from the 
Mackenzie Collection, as to the historical, moral, and political knowledge which has 
been circulated amongst the people of the country in different ages by the Hindoo 
government, through dramatic, pictorial, and sculptural representations?— I think 
they may. 

1934. Have any works been already executed in England with the view which 
you have suggested? — No public works. Miss Joanna Baillie, some years ago, at 
my suggestion, wi ote a dramatic work for India, the object of which is to chock 
the spirit of jealousy and levenge which frequently prevails in diffeient parts of 
India ; and I have sent it out to India, in order to have it translated and acted in 
that country. Mr. Stephanoff also has, on my suggestion, made a very fine paint- 
ing fiom a sketch which I gave him, the object of which is to commemorate the 
admission of the natives of the country to the right of sitting upon juries, and the 
abolition of the state of domestic slavery which took place on Ceylon while I was 
on that island, and which were the first instances that ever occurred in India of 
such events. An engraving has been made of this painting, and sent out to dif- 
ferent parts of India. My relative, the late Mrs. Darner, also, on my suggestion, 
executed a bust of an heroic size, of the late Lord Nelson, for the King of Tanjore, 
and sent it out to him as a piescnt, in order that he might place it on a building 
which he had erected in his country to commemorate the victories of Great 
Britain. 

1935 - Uo you think that Government ought to adopt measures for procuring 
and sending out to India, at the public expense, works of art, with a moral and 

political 
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^political view? — do; I think that Government ought to employ the Royal o ' 

^ Asiatic Society of Literature in this country to make a report to it of the particular ^ 

descriptions of historical, moral, and political knowledge which have hitherto been Sir Alex. joJu^toi 
circulated by the Hindoo governments amongst tlie Hindoo population of the 
southern peninsula of India, by means of dramatic, pictorial, and sculptural repre- 
sentations ; and also of that description of knowledge which ought now to be circu- 
lated amongst them by similar means, with a view to the system of government 
which is meant to be introduced, and the modification of society which is meant to 
be encouraged in the present times ; that it ought upon the receipt of such a report 
to employ the ablest writers and the most distinguished artists m this country in 
executing public works for the groat moral and political puz'pose which has 
been mentioned, and to send these works out to India and exhibit them, with 
such explanations as may be thought advisable, m every pai t of the British territo- 
ries in India. Such measures would have the effect of raising the moral and poli- 
tical character of the natives, of affording them for their imitation the finest speci- 
mens of genius and art, and of encouraging the ablest writers and the most 
distinguished artists in Great Britain to devote their talents and their art to the 
moral and political improvement of 80 millions of their fellow subjects. 

1 936. Is the collection as complete as Colonel Mackenzie originally intended to 
make it ? — By no means. The Colonel, had he survived, intended to have added 
to his collection a great mass of materials connected with the history of India, which 
are still to he found in different parts of the country, but which, if measures be not 
speedily adopted to collect and preserve them, will be altogether destroyed. 

1937. Do you think that Parliament ought to take any measui'es for rendering 
the collection complete^ — I think that Parliament ought, considering the public 
importance of the object, to call the attention of the Government to the subject, and 
to authorize it to incur such an expenditure of the public money as may be neces- 
sary to complete the collection without delay. Such conduct on the part of Parlia- 
ment will show the people of India that it is anxious to obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of the ancient and modern history of the immense empire in India, for whose 
interest it is constantly called upon to legislate ; and will lead them to believe that 
those who compose the Pailiament have not only the desire, but the means of 
becoming ac(][uainted with the moral and political effect of their institutions, and of 
adapting any measures which they may introduce into India to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country, and to the manners and feelings of the people 

1 938. What measures would you advise for rendering the collection complete ? — 

The Brahmin who in Colonel Mackenzie’s lifetime had the superintendence of all 
the learned natives who were employed by him in procuring materials for his col- 
lection, is still alive at Madras, is thoroughly acquainted with the plan upon which 
the Colonel, had he lived, intended to have carried on his researches, and is anxious 
to accomplish all the literary objects which his master had in view. Captain 
Haikness, of the Madras army, who has devoted his attention for many yeais to the 
same literary pursuits as the late Colonel Mackenzie, who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the history and antiquities of the southern peninsula of India, and is well 
qualified in every way for continuing the researches in which the Colonel was 
engaged at the time of his death, is now in England, and willing to afford his 
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assistance in every way in which he can be employed. I should therefore |)ropos^ 
that the Government should immediately authorize the Royal Asiatic Society or 
Literature in England to take such steps, m communication with the Brahmin 
whom I have mentioned, and with Captain Harkness, as they may deem necessary 
to complete the JMackenzie Collection ; and that the Governor-general of India, 
and the Governors of Bombay and Madras, be authorized to give them all the 
assistance which they may lequire for that purpose, in every part of the British 
territories m India 


Veneris, 27° die Juki, 1832 . 


James A. Stew'aiit Mackenzie, Esq. in the Chair. 


Captain HENRY HARKNESS called in and examined. 

1939. Have you been in the Madras service^ — -Yes, 26 years. 

1940 In what districts of India did you principally served — In the Carnatic, in 
Travancore, Mysore, Candeish, and the Nizam country I have also been stationed 
on the western coast. 

1941. Are you not the author of a work upon the character and habits of an 
aboriginal race on the Nielgherry Hills — I am. 

1 942. Did you inform yourself particularly of the character of the natives of 
India during your residence in those districts you have named — I made it my 
study. It was my amusement to inform myself of their character, moral as well 
as intellectual. 

1943. What is your opinion of the capacity of the natives gencially, intellectual 
and moral ? — I do not know m what paiticulars they differ from Europeans ; there 
IS a want of firmness of character about them , I do not think them in any way 
deficient in intellect, and the better classes of them are a moral people. I think 
there is an erroneous opinion prevailing about the Hindoo character ; I think they 
are considered less moral than they really aie , there are of course good and bad 
among them, and the bad perhaps may predominate, but I think otherwise. 

1944. Do you consider theie is a great diflPerence between the Hindoo and the 
Mussulman, as to their moral character? — I do; I would give the preference to 
the Hindoo by far. I think the Hindoo is as correct in his notions of the duties 
of civilized life as the Christian. 

1945. What IS your opinion of their fitness for office and places of trust ? — I do 
not know of any office they are not fit for, under the superintendence of Europeans. 
With respect to trust, if distinction is held out to them, as well as pecuniary reward, 
I think they are fully trustworthy. 

1946. You consider distinction, as the reward of merit, would tend materially 
to render them fit for oflSces of trust ^ — I do. 

1947. How 
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1947. How do you consider them affected to the English in the districts of 
■^which you speak generally ? — I consider them well affected. 

1948. As regards them generally, do you consider them oppressed by the exist- 
ing state of the government under which they live ? — I do not think they are 
oppressed, excepting in one respect, that they have no means of rising to any 
dignity or consequence in the State, or to obtain any such distinction as would 
particularize them among their fellow men. 

1949. In general, m what way would you recommend the government of India, 
particularly m those districts with which you are acquainted, to improve the 
condition of the natives, and advance their moral and political character'^ — To 
allow them, as far as possible, to have a share in the government, by employing 
them in offices of respectability and trust. My view is, that respectability and 
honour are strongei inducements with the natives of India to correctness of 
conduct than simple pecuniary reward. Where they feel that they have an interest 
in what they are engaged, that they are not meie servants, and in no way con- 
cerned as to the result of their conduct, so long as it is not brought home to them 
individually, under these circumstances, I consider the natives of India in no way 
inferior to an European officer; but simple pecuniary reward would not, in my 
opinion, have so desirable an effect. I allude to the natives as they are under 
present circumstances. As to their education, the subject is most necessary to be 
attended to ; there are no efficient means adopted now by the government of India 
generally to promote that object. I consider it a very essential one ; their capacity 
for attainment appears to me to be no way inferior to Europeans ; and peihaps 
I am the more competent to speak to the subject, having been secretary to the 
college at Fort St George for many years I consider them also to have a very 
great de.sire for learning, and at the presidencies there is a sti ong desire for the 

^ knowledge of Euiopean literature 

Would you point out any way in which you would propose that education 
should be’ diffused over the country; would it be by the establishment of schools, 
or in what way?— I think by allowing a certain poition of the revenues to be 
appropriated to that purpose, not fay the establishment of schools of the Govern- 
ment ; the natives have an objection to those schools ; they look upon them as 
chanty schools, and consider it is derogatory to them to send their children there. 
Supposing a village to pay a certain levenue to the Government, a part of that sum 
might be allowed to the village, to be appropiiated to the education of the com- 
munity In those coinmumlies theie aie always some who from age or superior 
degree of respectability are considered the seniors or bead men of the village, 
and I would eiitiust it to them, but of course under the supeimtendeuceof superior 
authorities 

1951. Are there any, and what offices of trust at present to which you would 
not admit the natives ? — I know of none of the subordinate offices in which they 
might not be employed In using the word subordinate, I consider it to comprise 
all below that of principal collector of the revenue, and the judge of the zillah 
court. Supposing them to be so advanced in the impiovements which the 
measures I have suggested would produce, then I should feel no difficulty in 
admitting them to the office of puncipal collector of the revenue, or even judge^ 
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“ of the zillah court ; for my view of the future state of India docs not necessarily 
presuppose that the powers of the situation of principal collector of the revenuid 
(’aptaiii and of judge of the zillah courts, are to be exactly or nearly similar to what they 
fle?ity Umhiess. are at present. 

1952. Do you consider it probable that in the advancement which you look to 
of the political condition of the natives, a beneficial change will likewise follow in 
their moral and religious habits Yes, I do ; ray opinion is there will be an early 
change in their moral and religious state ; their moral state it must benefit, their 
religious state it cannot deteriorate ; and through the advancement of their moral 
character I consider there will be an improvement in their religious one, but which 
of course must be preceded by the former. 

1953. Do you consider the missionaries as likely to be instrumental, in an ex- 
tensive degree, to that conversion ? — There are many thousands of natives who are 
not Hindoos nor Mussulmans, whose children therefore willingly attend the instruc- 
tion given by the missionaries, whose principal occupation at presei^ is that of 
affording education to the children of the country, and to which the natives have, 
no aversion. 

1 954. From your experience in India, and the course of your inquiries in dif- 
ferent parts, have you, 01 have you not, seen sufficient of the state of tlie different 
settlements, with and without chaplains, to be able to state to the Committee 
whether there bo, or be not, an adequate religious superintendence for the wants of 
our own people, and for the promotion of Christian knowledge amongst those at 
present strangers to it ? — I think I have. 

1 955* What is the result of such opportunities as those you have enjoyed ''' — 
I think there is a deficiency of chaplains on the Establishment : I have been af” 
many stations where Divine service was iievei perfonned for years together. 

1956. Are you aware of there being any station at which Divine seivicc bas not 
been performed for years together by any ordained imiiistei of the Chinch, in which 
station there is nevertheless a church or a chapel actually prepared for the recep- 
tion of such minister? — I cannot say 1 am. I know a station where for many yeans 
the service has not been performed, but there was no church there ; certain places 
are called stations, where only one regiment may be, or part of a regiment j I was 
alluding to a place where there are three or four icgiments. 

1957. By whom, if by any, m the absence of an ordained minister is the reli- 
gious service of Jhe Church perfonned to the people ^ — In large stations by the 
staff officer, in small stations by the commanding officer. 

1958. In places where there is no military force of European origin, are you 
awaie in what manner the religious soivico is performed to Europeans there pre- 
sent ? — Where there is no chaplain present, no clergyman to perform the service, 
it IS seldom there is any Divine service performed on the Sabbath ; that part with 
respect to mairiages, baptisms, and funerals, is, as 1 mentioned before, performed 
by the commanding officer or staff officer. 

1959- The question referred to places where European regiments and European 
officers would not be? — If there is a native force there would be European 
officers- 
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f 19G0. Are there places in which there being no European regiment and no 
^ghnent of native force officered by Europeans, there are, nevertheless, English 
functionaries sent to discharge the duties of Government, in which places there is 
not any provision for the religious instruction of the people so sent? — Yes, I know 
several. 

1961. What is the number ordinarily resident of Europeans at any one such 
^ace as most immediately comes to your recollection, and name it > — I will name 
Madura, in the Carnatic. 

1962. What is the number of Europeans sent there by the Government to do 
the duty of the pljwe, and what is the number of other British attracted there by 
other causes P — 1 should think the number of British sent there by the Government 
is five or six, but treble that number have been resident there, invalid officers, 
&c. &e. 

1963. Making an aggregate of four or five and twenty? — Yes. 

1964. Can you state to the Committee what is the aggregate revenue derived 
from every source by the governing power from that district in which this number 
of Europeans sent by the governing power, and this number of Europeans attracted 
there by other causes, are resident ? — I cannot. 

1965. What is the distance of Madura from the nearest place at which there is 
a regular chaplain appointed by the government ?— Eighty miles, to the best of 
my recollection, from Trichinopoly. 

19G6. Have you been connected in any way with any society for the promotion 
of Christian knowledge, either under that title or as a missionary society, during 
.your residence m India!’ — ^Yes, I have; I was a member of the Church Missionary 
Society, and one of the committee for managing the affinrs of that society at 
Madias. 

1967. In that chai’acter or in any other have you visited any congregations of 
naClm^Christians ? — Yes, I have fiequently, I travelled with Bishop Heber, and 
was with him at his death, and during our progress 1 had opportunities of seeing 
many thousand native Christians assembled to receive his blessing 

1968. What is your estimate of the character of such nativ^Christians, whether 
born such, or themselves converts to the Christian faith ? — My opinion of their 
character is favourable ; I think they are a moral, welEbehaved people ; I am 
alluding to the Piotestant Chiistians, not to the Roman-catholics. 

1969. Does the answer refer geneially to both classes comprehended in the 
former question ; namely, those who are born of Christian parents and to those 
who themselves have been converted, or to one or the other of those classes ? — To 
both ; but I have seen very few who have been converted to Christianity from 
Hindooism. 

1 970. Does the answer then refer principally to those congregations of native 
Christians in the south of India, whose conversion may have been the fruit of the 
labours of the earlici Protestant raissionaiies, from the beginning of the last century 
to the present ^ — It does principally. 

1971. What is your estimate of the character of those Christians as compared, 
first, with corresponding masses of Christians in this or in any other country ; and, 
secondly, with the native heathen, among whom they are resident — I know but 
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little difference between them and a corresponding number of Christians in thi4 
part of the world ; I do not know any other diflerence between them and th* 
Hindoos that surround theni) except in respect to religion j I suppose them to be 
much the same. 

1 972. Do you mean that they retain the vices of heathenism with the name of 
Christian ?~No, I do not. 

1973. Then what do you mean by saying that they are much the same as the 
heathen among whom they are resident ^ — I mean with the exception of religion. 

1974. By making the exception of religion, do you, or not, mean that religion 
has an artive and practical effect upon their hearts and lives'; is their conduct 
different from that of the heathen around them in respect to those matters upon 
which religion ought to operate^ — I think it is in respect to those matters in which 
religion is concerned. 

1975. Then your answer in the first instance rofeired rather, it may be presumed, 
to the civil state of the individuals to whom you alluded, than their religious and 
moral character, as affected by the faith in which they were professing to live ?— 
Quite so. 

1976. In reference, however, even to their civil state, do you or do you not 
think that the native Christians are more or less industrious, honest, and civili/ed 
than those of their countiymen not yet possessed of the knowledge of Christianity ^ 

— 1 think them much the same. 

1977. Give any instance m which you think that their character has been 
improved by the profession of the Gospel ; is it in their love of truth , is it in then 
abstinence from the grosser vices of the heathen , is it in their love of their parents 
and their children ; in what way is it : having stated that you do not think them 
more industrious than the heathen, you still legard them as having derived benefit ^ 
from the Christian religion‘s — My idea of the benefit they have derived from the 
change IkS, that they have come to the true religion from a false one. 



